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PEEFACE 


This book is written in the hope of contributing to the 
solutioi\, of the problem of poverty in Britain by throwing 
i>ine light on its relation to the system of land tenure. 

With this end in view I set to work to ascertain the* 
eonifbction between social conditions and the method of 
holding land in several other European countries, and 
researches were begun in France, Switzerland, and Belgium. 
But I soon found that such a task would carry me far 
beyonJT tlic limits of the single volume I contemplated, 
since my initial question could not be answered without 
intimate knowledge of all the factors that had any bearing 
upon it. I decided, therefore, for the present, to con- 
centrate on Belgium, a country whose experience ds full 
of interest, and this book contains the results of four years’ 
close study of all the main aspects of her social and 
economic life. ^ 

After a krief description of Belgium and her people, 
the history of her system of land tenure is considered, 
and the system itself is described in some detail. An 
enquiry was made into the number of landowners and the 
size of their holdings. The undertaking was laborious, 
but quite emential to a right understanding of the problem, 
and I believe that there is no other country^ in Europe 
for which similar statistics are available. Figures, also 
based on a special investigation, are given to show the 
extent of the mortgage debts of peasant proprietors. 

V 



. In the next. section, dealing with industrial questions, 
the wages paid in the principal industries of Belgium «nd 
the hours anc^ conditions of work arc considered. To 
obtain information that was up, to date, fijnjlher apecinJ' 
enquiry was made, which showed that wages in Belgium 
are extraordinarily low. The reasons for'tliis are discussed 
in detail, since before we can hope to raise wages wc must 
understand the factors which govern them, and the study 
of these in Belgium may help us in Great Britain. 

In the third section agriculture is treated at considerable 
length, ‘and the relative aolvantages of large farms and 
'small heldings, and of proprietorship and tenancy, are 
discussed. A special enquiry, involving considerable latxjur, 
was made into the price and rent of laud throughout the 
country, with a view to determining the share of the profits 
of successful husbandry which falls to the owner of the 
soil — a matter of fundamental importance. Besides general 
farming, market -gardening is dealt with, and the extent 
to which Belgium provides the food necessary for her own 
people is shown. The advantages derived from technical 
educalfion, eo-operation, and the provision of cheap credit 
among agriculturists, and those arising from communal 
ownership of land and afforestation, are considered, together 
with^he bearing of these and other factors upon the rural 
exodus. *' 

Next comes a short section dealing with three matters, 
each vitally affecting both industry and agriculture — 
namely the transport facilities, the system of taxation, 
and education. 

The transport facilities of Belgium are probably better 
than those of any other country in the world. Her method 
of financing her light railways is especially interesting and 
suggestive, and the standpoint from which she looks at the 
whole question of transport is worthy of consideration. 



Ifi triNtliii,!,^ the of Uxatioii, an attempt is niade^ 

fir|t, give a brief account of the taxes levied; showing 
wluttlicr they dn or do not interfere with the economic 
indiii^triiil prosperity of the country, and, secondly, 
to show m (drarly as possible Iiow heavily they bear 
upon djffhreiit of the community. To achieve 

the anfoiici ohJi!ct yet another special investigation was 
niH*eswiry, m there are no rcx^cntly published figures which 
give the incidence of local rates, A comparison is -drawn 
biitween ilia taxation of Belgium, both national and local, 
and that of the United Kingdom, expenditure and income 
bcung analysed under different heads. The arrangement® 
of 4he accounts is quite different from that ordinarily 
publisiied, and has been adopted with a view to defining 
acxjurately the exact sources of the revenue and the purposes 
for which it is spent. 

Efflication is dealt with mainly from the general 
stendpoint of national well-being, and particulars which 
are the outcome of personal investigation are given. 

The fifth section of the volume deals with the standard 
of living. First come the results of detailed studj of the 
household budgets of seventy Belgian families. Specimen 
budgets are given with descriptions of typical families, 
and the nutritive value of the dietaries is analysed in such 
a way as t% show how far different sections of the com- 
munity are adequately fed. By careful enquiry into the 
cost of living it was found possible to locate the poverty 
line in Belgium — that is, to find out the minimum sum 
necessary to maintain a family of a given size in a state 
of physical efficiency — and to relate it to the Wage level.- 
Other expenditure beyond that on food is considered — fuel^ 
clothing, rent, etc. — and the various results are compared 
with those of a similar enquiry made by me in England. 

A chapter devoted to housing is the outcome of an 



extensive investigation made in all parts of Belgium, and 
contains descriptions of working-class houses both in to^n 
and country, g.nd the rents paid. The reasons for the 
extraordinary lowness of rents are discussed^iind the cos^ 
of building is compared with its cost in England. The 
interesting and suggestive housing legislation of Belgium 
is described. 

Her methods of dealing with destitution next claim 
attention. Belgian experience in this matter is helpful 
both as an object-lesson and a warning. 

In another chapter the reasons why unemployment is 
•both less ^widespread and less serious in its effects than in 
Britain are discussed. • 

In the conclusion an attempt is made to summarise the 
results of the whole investigation, and to point out the 
directions in which closer acquaintance with Belgium may 
serve to guide those in Britain who are seeking to il&prove 
the lot of the workers. 

As the value of an enquiry of this sort largely depends 
on the methods employed and the trustworthiness of the 
sources^ of information, a brief description of these may here 
be given. The first step taken was to prepare a series of 
detailed questions on each of the subjects to be studied. 
After much careful enquiry in Belgium I ascertained the 
names^ of a number of experts who were especially qualified 
to reply with authority to one or more of these questions, 
and I was fortunate enough to find many of them willing 
to furnish me with detailed reports. These reports, after 
having been submitted to one or more Belgians whose wide 
knowledg? and experience made them valuable critics, formed 
the basis of the investigation. Some of them were very 
complete, others somewhat meagre, but hardly any of them 
furnished more than a foundation on which to build. 

Looking back on the four years during which I have 



been engaged on this enquiry, I realise the impossibility 
of^ adequately acknowledging all the aid" I have received. " 
Exigencies of space prevent me from mentioning more than 
'^a few of the names which I recall with genuine gratitude ; 
but I feel sure that I shall be forgiven by those of my 
helpers who are not here named. 

For official introductions and other help given I wish 
especially to thank : 

The Consular and Commercial Department of the British Foreign 
Office. 

Sir Arthur Hardinge, K.C.B, G.G.M.O., H.M. Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary in Brussels. 

Mr.^Percy Wyndham, Councillor of Embassy in Eome, formerly first 
Secretary at the Brussels Legation, and 
Sir Cecil Hertslet, His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for Belgium. 

For interesting themselves in my enquiries, and especially 
for authorising permanent officials to give much information 
and assistance in their respective departments, I wish to 
thank : 

Count van den Steen de Jahay, Ministre Eesident^ formerly Ghef de 
Galinet at the Foreign Office, Brussels. 

M. Schollaert, Prime Minister, Minister of Interior and Agriculture in 
Belgium, and 

M. Liebaert, Minister of Finance. 

For muQh keenly appreciated help of various kinds my 
sincere thanks are due to : 

MM. les Directeurs Gen4raux Pochez and Thomas, at the Ministry of 
Finance ; Dubois, at the Labour Ministry ; Mahils, at the 
Ministry of Interior; Brafibrt, formerly at the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

MM. les Inspecteurs G4n4raux Kenauld and Buisseret, at the Ministry 
of Finance. 

M. Crahay, Principal Inspector of Kivers, Woods, and Forests. 

M. Jacquart, Director of the General Statistical Office at the Ministry 
of the Interior. 
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^ M. Huberty, Sous Insj^ecteur, Eivers, Woods, and Forests. 

M. Bauwens, CMef “^of the Service of tlie Agronomes at tlie Ministry 
of Agriculture, M. Giele, and the other Agronomes de TEtat. ' 

M, Henry, Chef de Division at the Ministry of Agriculture. 

M. de Eaet, Chef de Bureau at the Labour Ministry, r 

M. Putzeys, Eeceveur des Contributions, formerly at the Ministry of 
Finance. 

M. De Leener, Professor at the Institut Solvay, Brussels. 

M. Wathelet, formerly at the Ministry of Finance in Brussels. 

M. Jean de Bidder, Avocat, Wortegem 

Mme. Kotchetkova, of the Institut Solvay, Brussels, wlio obtained a 
number of workmen's budgets. 

M. Edouard Peltzer de Clermont, ^Senator, Manufacturer in Verviers. 
^M. Bollinckx, Manufacturer m Brussels. 

M. Meyer, Manager of Tietz, Ltd., Brussels. 

The Officials of the Socialistic Organisations at the Mauon tlu PeufU 
in Brussels. 

M Camille Huysmans, Secretary of the International Socialist Bureau, 
Brussels. 

I also particularly wish to express my indebtednSs to : 

M. Mahaim, Professor at the University of Li4ge, who supplied a must 
valuable report on housing, and has given much help and advice 
in connection with other matters. 

Professor Bowley, of the School of Economics, London, who gave most 
valuable help in connection with the calculations of the number 
of proprietors. 

And to : 

Messi’s-'^K. H. Eew and E. J. Thompson, of the Board^of Agriculture 
in London ; Mr. B. P. Blackett, of the Treasury ; Mr. E. E. Cross ; 
Mr. S. H. Davies ; Mr. J. St. G. Heath ; Professor L. T. Ilobhouse ; 
Mr. J. A. Hobson ; Dr, Kewsholme ; Mr. Arthur Sherwell, M.P. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb ; and others who have kindly read 
through individual chapters and given much helpful suggestion 
and criticism. 

In addition to the above there are three persons to 
whom I am especially grateful, since to them this book 
owes much of whatever value it possesses. The first is 
my father, at whose suggestion it was written, and who 
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has aided me at every stage, both in discussing with me the 
general lines of the enquiry and in reading through the 
early drafts of each chapter. Next comes M.^Vaiiez, Avocat, 
Ghent — a -social student and writer whose name is known 
far beyond the confines of his own country, who has not 
only drawn up - certain reports, which involved much 
laborious research, but given me from the beginning to 
the end of my enquiry the full benefit of his unrivalled 
knowledge of social matters in Belgium. There is not a 
chapter in the book which has not benefited by his 
discriminating and careful criticism. The third is Mr. 
Lincoln, M.P., who for three years resided in ^ Belgium," 
superintending the whole enquiry and also making certain 
investigations himself. Without his unsparing labour, tact, 
and skill many of the facts set forth in this volume could 
not have been collected. 

Lastly, I wish to acknowledge the help of my secretaries, 
especially Miss E. L. 0. Watson, Mr. B. Lasker, and M. 
Hotermans, who have shared in the task of working up the 
material, and very cordially to thank Miss Joan M. Fry 
and Miss May Kendall, who have most kindly read through 
my manuscripts. 

B. S. R 


Yoek, March 1910. 
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CHAPTEE I 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF BELGIUM 

Before entering on a consideration of the social and economic 
condition of the Belgian people, it is necessary to describe 
brie% the country in which they live ; for social conditions 
are largely influenced by climate, geographical position, 
quality of soil, and the presence or absence of mineral 
wealth. 

Belgium is a small country, triangular in shape, and 
having an area of 11,373 square miles.^ It is thus about 
one-eighth the size of Great Britain, and rather less than 
twice as large as Yorkshire. It has 42 miles of sea-board, 
the four principal ports being Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and 
Ostend. Only the last of these is on the sea-coast^ the 
others being approached from the sea by rivers or canals. 
The greatest length of the country is 180 miles from the 
north-west to the south-east. Its greatest breadth from 
north to south is 110 miles. 

As regards* the altitude of the land, Belgium may be 
called an inclined plane. Starting from the dunes along 

^ This area is divided as follows : (®) — 

Acres. 

Cultivated land . . . . , * 4,734,224 

Woods and forests 1,288,093 

Uncultivated land 418,C43 

Built over or used for some other taxable purpose 486,856 
Inland waters, roads, etc, , . . 348,109 

Total . 7,276,525 

The population of the country in 1900 (the date of the last census) was 
6,693,648. 

BeceTisement agricole, 1895. 
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the sea-coast’ which are practically at sea-level, the country- 
rises very slowly, culminating in the hilly district oS the 
Ardennes in the south-east. 

This district, with its fine wooded scenery and hilfs 
rising to about 2000 feet, forms a striking contrast to the 
flat sandy districts in the north and •north-west, which 
are very similar in general characteristics to Holland. 

Although Belgium is a small country, it exhibits a 
great variety of geological formations. Not counting the 
narrow strip of dunes along the sea-coast, it may be said 
that, roughly speaking, it is divided into a series of pretty 
clearly defined zones running from east to west, each 
having a different kind of soil, and requiring a different 
cultivation. ^ 

To the north is a narrow zone called the Polders, which 
consists of stiff clayey soil; south of that comes a broad 
zone of sandy soil, then a broad zone of loamy soil, which 
in some places is rather stiff and in others rather sandy. 
South of this again is a smaller zone of stiff soil with a 
good deal of clay in it, known as the Condroz region, and 
yet farther south the hilly region of the Ardennes, where 
the soil is generally poor. In the extreme south-east is 
a small region known as the Region jurassique, where 
the geological formation is principally limestone.^ 

The variation of the soil in these districts plays so 
important a part in the agricultural economy of the country 
that it will be worth while to give a brief description of 
them. 


The Polders 

This region lies along the sea-coast, stretching inland 
to a distance of from 6 to 9 miles. It is practically 
on the-^ sea-level, being protected by dykes; indeed, the 
land has only been won from the sea through the patient 
efforts of mankind. The maintenance of the dykes requires 
constant care and work, and is paid for by a special 
contribution levied upon every landowner in the locality 
1 The map at end of chapter shows the different zones. 
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I, 

The soil consists of heavy clay, and very strong teams are 
needed to plough it The recently reclaimed lands produce 
magnificent crops, hut after a time the soil becomes some- 
■yhat exhausted and requires a good deal •of manure to 
iJ^ake it fertile. There are many rich meadows here. The 
principal plants cultivated are barley, winter barley, wheat, 
peas, horse-beans, 'oats, and, to a less extent, beetroot and 
a few potatoes. Horses and cattle are bred in this district 
— chiefly cattle. 

Sandy Eegion 

To the south of the Polders lies a sandy region, stretch- 
ing almost across Belgium from* east to west. It is divided 
into two parts, the Campine lying to the east, an4 Flanders * 
to tSe west. The latter is often described, particularly by 
foreigners, in glowing language, as the fertile plains and 
fat meadows of Flanders.’" They are, indeed, productive, 
but they owe it to the labour of man. There is scarcely 
any soil in Europe so infertile by nature, and if abandoned 
for only two or three years it returns to barren waste. 
Constant care and enormous quantities of manure are 
required if good crops are to be obtained. A proprietor 
whose farm has been neglected by a bad tenant is glad to 
let it to a capable farmer rent-free for some years, that it 
may be brought into good heart again. 

This region has four characteristics ; a great variety of 
crops, intensive cultivation, very small farms, and second 
harvests {ricol^es d^robSes). 

The aspect of the country is very different from that of 
the average agricultural region in Britain. There are 
many small villages, and far and near among the fields 
are dotted little cottages, often whitewashed and with 
red roofs, in which the cultivators live close to their 
work. Here are no great pasture farms employing" scarcely 
any labour, but everywhere the peasants are busily engaged 
in cultivating the soil. The main crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, potatoes, flax, hemp, colza, fodder, and beetroot, 
but many others are grown in smaller quantities. The 
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culture here is the most intensive in Belgium^ and, with 
the exception of-the market-gardens around Paris, the most 
intensive in Europe. Manure of all kinds is carefully^pre- 
served and us"ed on the land; nothing is wasted. Eieldgi 
have to be remanured two and three times a year, and thS 
second crops, and even the seeds in the spring-time, are watered 
with liquid manure. Thanks to the diffusion of agricultural 
science, the Blemish peasant, although very apt to work in a 
rut, is becoming increasingly alive to the value of chemical 
manures, and every year he uses more and more of them. 
According to official statistics, nearly one-third of the 
soil in East Elanders yields ^two crops annually, and in the 
vicinity of Ghent the proportion rises to one-half. It is 
' solely due to the excellent methods employed that such 
poor soil is able to maintain so dense a population. Almost 
the whole of the work is done with the spade, as it cannot 
be done properly by ploughs. The cultivation in Flanders 
contradicts the statement sometimes made that only by 
farming on a large scale can a suitable rotation of crops 
be maintained, and that small cultivators cannot devote 
enough capital to their land to obtain the best results. 
While, however, the sandy soil of Flanders has been made 
extraordinarily fertile, this cannot be said of the eastern 
portion of the sandy zone. This is a large region covering 
much of the two provinces of Limbourg and Antwerp, and 
a small part of Brabant, and is known as La Campine. Its 
soil is fine sand and sandy clay, with very little cohesion. 
It is one great plain, nowhere attaining ai^ elevation of 
more than 240 feet, the depressions in it being occupied 
by marshes and peat bogs. It is the poorest part of 
Belgium; the population is sparse, and there are many 
signs of destitution. Around the villages the patient toil 
of the people has brought some of the land under cultiva- 
•tion, but Inhere still remain great waste tracts. Occasionally, 
as one travels through these, one comes upon a little home- 
stead, very primitive in construction, occupied by a struggling 
peasant who is waging a hard battle against the niggard- 
liness of nature/' 
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There is a large amount of common land in. the Campine, 
and although much of it is still uncultivated, the energy 
and enterprise of the State Forestry Department are causing 
•steady progress in afforestation. Nearly 125*000 acres were 
afforested in the last haff of the nineteenth century. 

While the general aspect of the country gives an impres- 
sion of poverty hoth of soil and people, there is already 
evidence of changing conditions. The growing pressure 
of the population will make it impossible for any region 
to stand still. Just as in earlier times the sandy soil of 
Flanders was made profitable, the Campine will be conquered 
by the persistent and patient efforts of man and his improved 
agricultural methods. The principal crops here are potatoes, 
oat^ and rye ; but dairy-farming is the great mainstay of 
the inhabitants, and many farms are devoted almost solely 
to this branch of agriculture. Most farms are small, from 
5 to 15 acres, one of from 40 to 60 acres being looked 
upon as large. Probably the condition of things in the 
south-east will soon be radically altered, for in 1901 coal 
was discovered there, and numerous experimental borings 
since made indicate the presence of coal-fields of consider- 
able size. 


Loamy Region 

South of the sandy zone lies a zone of loamy soil. 
About a quarter of it consists of sandy loam, and the 
remainder of loam containing a good deal of clay. 

The sandy loam district is very fertile, and has an 
undulating surface with large gentle slopes, which have 
proved favourable alike to the growth of crops and to the 
encounters of great armies; for they contain memorable 
battlefields, — Jemappe, Fleurus, and Waterloo. The stiff 
loam, which, as stated above, occupies three-quarters of the 
total area, varies greatly in quality, being much heavier in 
some parts than in others. Generally speaking, however, 
the region is one of strong land, containing a good deal of 
clay, and requiring strong teams to work it. Many large 
farms are to be found here, especially in the districts of La 
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Hesbaye and .Namur, and in the southern parts of the 
provinces of Hainaut and Brabant, where they are some- 
times 250 or 500 acres, or even more. But here, as 
throughout Befgium, many small farms are dotfed over th^ 
country-side. The character of the soil favours stock-raising 
and the cultivation of cereals on a large scale. It is 
especially suited to sugar-beet, which is Iby far the most 
important product, and has been grown on some farms every 
other year for fifty years, without any deterioration in the 
quality or quantity of the crop. Considerable capital is 
required, both, for the crop itself and for the purchase of 
animals to eat up the pulp, which is returned to the farmers 
from the sugar works after the sugar has been extracted. 
The introduction of beetroot has had an important influence 
upon the agricultural progress of this region. It has in- 
creased the return from the land, and the care necessary in 
its cultivation has done much to educate the agricultural 
population. 

In the south-east part of the loamy region lies the 
district known as the Herve, which, though small in area 
(160,811 acres), is interesting from an agricultural stand- 
point. The conditions are of primitive simplicity, and 
resemble those of the high Alps. Although the highest 
part iU only 1160 feet above sea-level, the land is completely 
given up to pasture, as in the Swiss mountains. The soil 
is a very stiff loam, which is difficult to till, but retains 
humidity, and thus favours the growing of grass and fruit. 
On every side are little hillocks covered witti fine green 
grass. Not a ploughed field, not a furrow breaks the 
velvet carpet which extends far and wide. The whole 
country, indeed, is one continued pasture, where magnifi- 
cent spotted cows graze ; and in travelling through it, one 
cannot fad to be struck by its resemblance to the pasture 
counties of central England. The rural economy of this 
region only knows the most simple processes. The rSle of 
the farmer is less important than that of his wife; for 
it is she who directs and carries out all operations in the 
dairy, which is the most important source of revenue. The 
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farmer looks after the fields and hedges, and takes the produce 
to igiarket; but it is the woman who iiiakes the cheese 
and the butter. The size of the farms is always stated in 
•terms of the^ number of cows kept, and they usually vary 
From '"three-cow farms to "twenty -cow farms.'' Pig- 
fattening has increased largely during the last few years, 
and thousands o? pigs are exported annually from this 
small district, particularly to Germany. Pruit-growing 
likewise has assumed considerable proportions, and many 
farmers are said to pay their rent out of the proceeds of the 
fruit-trees which they have planted in the pastures. 

OoNDEOz Region 

Turning south from the loamy zone, we come to the 
Condroz region, covering 1,354,378 acres. It consists 
of schistose, calcareous, and quartz rocks, which, when 
decomposed, form a clayey soil. Its altitude varies from 
650 to 1150 feet. 

The mineral products of the district are very varied , 
besides coal, there are marble, sandstone, and freestone. 
The principal crops grown are rye, wheat, spelt, oats, and a 
great deal of winter barley, also potatoes and various root 
crops to serve as food for the cattle, which are bred largely 
here. Even more than the loamy zone to the north, this 
is a district of large farms. Undoubtedly, many of them 
are larger than the capital at the disposal of the farmers 
justifies, and kx such cases the cultivation is poor ; but here, 
as elsewhere in Belgium, the tendency is for these to be 
broken up. Beside the large farms, there are many small 
plots of from 2^ to 7|- acres, tilled by peasants or agri- 
cultural labourers, and a great number of still smaller 
plots cultivated by industrial workmen in their leisure 
time. ** 

The Audennes 

South-east of the Condroz is the region of the Ardennes, 
covering 1,037,822 acres. This is the most hilly part of 
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Belgium. It^ average altitude is 1381 feet, the highest 
point — Baraqxle Michel ” — being 2204 feet. The 
primitive rocks of which it consists yield on decomposition 
impermeable clay. On the highlands this clay retains the^ 
moisture, and marshes {f agues) are formed. 

Forests of beech, oak, and pine occupy about two-fifths 
of the Ardennes. Many of these belong fo the communes, 
and are an important source of income. Besides the 
forests, there is still a considerable amount of uncultivated 
land. Twenty years ago tillage was only met with in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the villages, sheep - farming 
being the principal occupation of the people; but this 
condition of things has been rapidly modified, thanks to 
the development of means of communication, and ^the 
employment of chemical manures; and the latter seem 
destined to produce yet greater changes, since through 
their use land which would formerly have seemed hardly 
worth cultivation becomes profitable. Until quite recently, 
the custom in many districts of the Ardennes was to make 
use of the soil only once in ten or fifteen years. The 
coarse turf which had grown up was pared off, dried, and 
burnt, the ashes serving as manure for a single crop. 
Fortunately, these methods of cultivation are being replaced 
by more scientific ones. The principal crops are rye, 
oats, potatoes, and fodder. Tobacco is also grown in the 
neighbourhood of the river Semois. The size of the farms 
is extremely variable. Those of from to 75 acres are 
spoken of as small, those of 150 acres and -above being 
considered large. There are many small proprietors. 

In spite of an agriculture which produces comparatively 
little per acre, and the absence of important industries, the 
people in the Ardennes are better off than those in Flanders, 
and wages are comparatively high. It is difficult to hire 
labourers lor less than 2s. a day, and the poorest of them 
is as well fed as many a cultivator in the west of Belgium 
with a capital of a few hundred pounds. There is no need 
to enter in detail into the causes of this comparative well- 
being, suffice it to say that through the use of chemical 
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manures, and the opening up of the country hj an extensive 
system of light railways, much land hitherto unprofitable ^ 
^ has* been brought under the plough. Moreover, rents 
♦have not yet risen to so high a point, evmi for the best 
•land, as in tire more densely populated parts of the country, 
and thus a greater share of the products of their labour 
is left to the v^rkers. In addition to these factors, the 
people are the most intelligent and best educated in 
Belgium. Indeed, the district furnishes so many of the 
civil servants in the various Government offices in the 
capital that it is nicknamed la des fonction-- 

naires ” — the nursery garden.of civil servants/' 

^ Limestone Region 

Only one small part of Belgium remains to be described. 
Eight away in the south-east, hidden behind the Ardennes, 
is the district known as the B4gion jurassique. Geologi- 
cally, it is a mixture of hard and soft rocks : the soft ones 
are being worn away, leaving depressions or valleys. As a 
rule the hill-tops are wooded, the sides being cultivated, 
and the lowlands laid out in pasture. The soil of the 
district varies greatly, from heavy clay to light loam. 
Large farms are few and far between. The primitive 
triennial rotation of crops predominates, under which land 
is left fallow every third year. Protected from the cold 
north winds by the hills of the Ardennes, the climate is 
less severe than in the latter district, and the products are 
more varied. * The standard of well-being is comparatively 
high, and if there is no great wealth, there is but little 
poverty. 

From the above descriptions it will be clear how greatly 
the soil of these regions varies, and in order to appreciate 
fully the influence of its variations on the agri-sulture of. 
the country, we must know approximately what propor- 
tion of the total land of Belgium is covered by each of 
the different zones. These proportions are as follows : ^ 


1 HeceifiseTnent g&rdral de V agr%cultv/re, 1880 . 
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Acres. 

Per cent. 

The Polders (strong clay) .... 

240,341 

3 

Sandy Zone and W, Flanders, Campine) 

2,022,031 

28 

Loamy Zone (sandy loam) 

607,473 

5 

Loamy Zone (stiff ioam, including the Herve) 

. 1,720,170 

24 

Condroz (clayey) ..... 

. 1,354,378 

19 

Ardennes (high land) .... 

. 1,037,822 

14 

Jnrassiqne (limestone) .... 

233,207 

• 

3 


7,275,422 

100 


The two great rivers of Belgium are the Scheldt in the 
west and the Meuse in the east. Both have their sources 
in France, and flow through Holland before entering the 
Horth Sea. Antwerp, one of the most important ports in 
the world, is situated on the "Scheldt. The Meuse is two- 
and-a-half .times as long as the Scheldt, but is neither so 
wide nor so deep, and it has been artificially deepened in 
many parts to make it navigable. It traverses the hilly 
and woody district in the south-east, and has long served 
an important purpose as a highway for the distribution of 
the coal, timber, and stone obtained in that part of the 
country. It may be called the river of industrial Belgium, 
just as the Scheldt is the river of agricultural Belgium. 

Only one other river need be mentioned, namely, the 
Lys, which is a tributary of the Scheldt. Although small, 
it has.played an important part in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, because flax prepared in its waters 
produces the finest linen in the world. The establishment 
of the textile manufacture in Belgium, still one of its 
principal industries, was primarily due to th^ fact, and it 
is not surprising that the Lys has come to be known as the 
“ Gnlden River.” It is curious that chemists have hitherto 
entirely failed to ascertain why flax prepared in its water 
produces such fine linen. 

The rivers of Belgium are linked together by an extensive 
system of canals, measuring altogether 604 miles. In 
addition, there is the most complete system of railways in 
the world. These are described in Chapter XXL 

Belgium is rich both as regards the amount and variety 
of her minerals. Coal is found in various districts, notably 
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in the neighbourhood of Li4ge in the east and in Hainaut 
in the south-west, and more than a hundred thousand miners 
^are employed in extracting it from over a hundred mines. 
^Iron, zinc, lead, and manganese mines give employment to 
another 16,000 miners; while marble and paving-stones, 
limestone and slate are extracted from about a thousand 
quarries, employing more than 35,000 men. 

The climate is moderate, being, on account of Belgium's 
proximity to the sea, less severe than that of Germany, and 
damper than that of France, but drier than that of England. 
Except in the Ardennes, frosts rarely appear before the 
middle of October or after the middle of April. In the 
lower lands, that is, in the north and north-west, the mean 
animal temperature is 50° F. As a rule the thermometer 
does not fall below 59° F. or rise above 86° F. As already 
stated, however, the ground gradually rises from the sea- 
board towards the south-east, and with the rising altitude 
the temperature becomes somewhat more severe ; but the 
differences are not important. All kinds of cultivation are 
found in all parts of Belgium, even in the Ardennes, though 
here rye usually replaces wheat, and harvests are late, the 
first fall of snow often coming before the oats have been 
garnered. Here, too, the potatoes are occasionally frozen, 
and the fruit-crops are poor both in quality and quantity. 
Horses, cows, and sheep are of a smaller race than in the 
lower regions of the country. 

This brief account of the natural conditions of Belgium 
may help ttfe reader to appreciate the facts to be set forth 
in this book. Before we begin to examine her present 
social and economic conditions, a similar outline of her 
history must be given. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION 

From an ethnological point "of view, Belgium represents a 
drawn game. For many centuries she has been the arena 
of two contending civilisations, Latin and Teutonic, neither 
of which has conquered or absorbed the other; and her 
national unity, though it transcends this curious duality, 
throws it into strong relief. 

A remarkably straight line of demarcation runs through 
the country from east to west, dividing it into two portions, 
practically equal in extent and population, and inhabited 
by two distinct peoples, each with its own language and 
racial characteristics. On the north are the Flemish, with 
their Teutonic dialect ; on the south the Walloons, speak- 
ing French or some Latin patois ; and so clearly cut is the 
invisible boundary that, with the exception of Brussels, no 
district on either side is bilingual.^ 

Cross it, and one finds not only another language, but 
another method of cultivating the soil. I'he Flemish 
peasant literally lives on the land he tills, leaving the 
village to officials, the cur 6, and industrial workmen ; while 
the Walloon lives in the village, and goes to and fro to 
farm his land. Other differences, to be described later, are 
equally striking ; but let us first examine the sources of the 
curious anomaly presented by Belgium. 

If it be true that happy nations have no history, Belgium 

* This statement refers to the mass of the inhabitants. But Flanders is 
bilingual in a curious fashion of its own ; since, while the uneducated people 
speak Flemish, those of wealth and social standing have for eight or nine 
centuries spoken French. 
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is singularly unfortunate, for her history is chequered and 
eventful to the last degree. Open on ever/ side to attack ; 
by turns or simultaneously invaded or possessed by Gauls, 
Romans, Franjks, Burgundians, Spaniards, Austrians, Dutch, 
as it happened to be, the wonder is that, in spite of all, 
she has striven towards, and ultimately attained, national 
independence. 

In the first century, when the power of Rome was at its 
zenith, Belgium, like the rest of Gaul, fell under the Latin 
sway. But in the third century Rome was a declining 
power, no longer vigorous enough to defend her own 
frontiers, and hordes of German marauders invaded the 
north of Belgium, putting to death great numbers of the 
latinised inhabitants, and destroying the Latin civilisation. 
Their southward march, however, was checked by the 
forests of the Ardennes and those stretching across Central 
Belgium, which formed a natural barrier against invasion ; 
and they turned west, leaving the vaUey of the Sambre, 
and Hainaut, already prosperous, to expand peacefully, under 
the Latin rule, which had been overthrown in the north. 

For some time, in the south of Flanders and the region 
of Tournai, the Teutonic invaders held their own, but when 
the Franks, who had led them there, set ofiP to complete 
the conquest of France, they were no longer strong^and 
numerous enough to keep what they had won. Instead of 
suppressing the old civilisation they yielded to it; and 
soon, except in the districts first invaded, the Teutonic 
language and culture had left nothing but a name. 

Later on, when the invasions were over, the great 
convents in the south of Belgium acquired large tracts of 
forest land, which the monks began to reclaim, thus spread- 
ing the Latin tongue through the whole region. Meanwhile 
the Teutonic tribes, who, in the north, had retained their 
mastery, set to work to cultivate the Campine'^and the 
marshy districts along the seashore. 

For centuries Belgium was primarily an agricultural 
country. Bishops, abbots, and nobles alike drew their 
wealth from the land, whose fertility increased wonderfully. 
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especially in Flanders and Hainaut, 'Hhe granaries of 
Belgium.” In" the eleventh century, however, the towns 
began to develop ; and so great and rapid was their growth 
that they became the dominating factor in, the country's 
life, agriculture being relegated to a second place, and 
allowed but little say in political matters. But wise and 
powerful princes, notably those of the Bouse of Burgundy, 
tried in the fifteenth century to restore equilibrium and 
make town and country sharers in one national life, and to 
some extent they succeeded. 

In the sixteenth century the large towns, having 
fl.ourished industrially, politically, and commercially, began 
to decline. The severe measures taken in them to suppress 
religious" disturbances led to emigration, and for^ three 
centuries, in which Belgium had no prince of her own, 
but was governed by turns from Madrid, Vienna, and Paris, 
her social and even her industrial activity centred in the 
country and the smaller communes, which were busy and 
prosperous, in spite of apparent national decadence. 

It was in this period of administration from without, in 
which patriotism and public spirit were forced back upon 
themselves, that the Belgian became absorbed in local 
interests. His country was ruled by foreigners, and he was 
a mSre pawn in the game. There were no European interests 
and wide horizons for him. AU the more he concentrated 
his energies on the small sphere in which he could assert 
himself, and which he could really influence. He flung 
himself into communal life, and out of that life, with its 
fellowship in aims, in sufferings under an alien rule and 
hatred of the alien, there sprang a deep sense of real unity. 
The nation really lived, not in the Court or central Govern- 
ment, but in the individual communes. 

From this period Belgium's agricultural prosperity also 
dates. liVhile the large towns declined under the stern 
control of the foreigner, the Belgian, debarred from the 
region of politics, found an outlet for much of his natural 
energy in turning the desert land into a fruitful garden. 

Later on, after the French Eevolution, with its far- 
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reaching social and economic consequences, the towns of 
Belgium recovered lost ground, and commerce extended as 
it had never done before. This development continued, tiU 
\>-day, as in *Jhe thirteenth century, the country is on the 
whole industrial and urban, rather than agricultural. But 
the Belgian’s love of the soil is far too deeply rooted to be 
shaken ; and especially in the Flemish provinces he is still 
a farmer at heart. 

To return to our initial problem, how is it that in 
Belgium two very different races dwell side by side as one 
nation ? Why have they always adhered to each other as 
by magnetic attraction ^ Why has not each race reverted 
to the ethnological group of which it is a broken offshoot, 
Flemish to Teutonic, and Walloon to Latin ? At the first 
glance, the country’s political vicissitudes, in which one sway 
has so frequently replaced another, have afforded many 
opportunities for such a readjustment. 

Looked at more closely, however, we shall see that this 
has not really been the case. Throughout the history of 
Belgium, political, ecclesiastical, and administrative divisions 
have never coincided with her natural divisions of language 
and race. After the death of Charlemagne most of the 
Flemish portion of the country was joined to France, while 
the Walloon provinces fell under the rule of the German 
Empire ; and this is an instance of what has perpetually 
happened. Under the feudal system, each of the great 
vassals resident in Belgium was overlord at once of Flemish 
and Walloon pillages. The Count of Flanders, himself a 
vassal both of the King of France and the German 
Emperor, governed French Flanders, Flemish Flanders, and 
Imperial Flanders simultaneously. Ecclesiastical divisions 
were just as irrelevant to racial distinctions, which were 
practically treated as if they did not exist. 

It is certain, however, that if the end in view'Tiad been 
to bring different civilisations into the closest contact, a 
better system could hardly have been devised ; and we see 
the result in Belgium to-day. In her provinces, and much 
more in her towns, she has felt the shock and also the 
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stimulus of this compulsory interchange, not only of 
commodities but of ideas and thoughts ; and, as it were in 
spite of herself, she has become cosmopolitan. 

The typicail Belgian is without the exclusiveness of 
neighbours, more receptive, more international, and singularly 
adapted to the role of intermediary which it is his part to 
play. To some extent the history of "Belgium resembles 
that of England ; but in the latter country the fusion of 
different races has been more complete, and has established 
a great kingdom ; wdiile in Belgium, although the contact of 
two peoples has profoundly affected each, they still dwell 
separate, side by side. 

The Flemings possess the characteristics of a lowland 
Teutonic- race. Tall, big-boned and fair, essentially practical, 
and perhaps a little lacking in imagination, this race has for 
centuries striven to attain agricultural prosperity in the 
face of almost insuperable odds. The fact that out of a soil 
consisting largely of barren sand, the Fleming has produced 
some of the most fertile land in Europe, is a fine testimony 
to his dogged perseverance and power of almost unceasing 
toil. Although somewhat limited by routine in his methods, 
and slow to take up new ideas, he is a born agriculturist. 

Scratch a Flemish industrial workman — goes the 
Belgian saying — and you will find a farmer underneath/' 
But his activity has not been entirely devoted to agriculture, 
for the history of Belgium during the middle ages, and 
indeed later, was largely the history of Flemish towns — of 
Bruges, Antwerp, Malines, Ypres, Ghent, iJLouvain, and 
others — and the grandeur of the buildings which still remain 
tells us how prosperous must have been the old merchants 
and manufacturers who built them. The glory of some of 
these towns has faded ; but Antwerp and Ghent are, more 
than ever, important centres of industry and commerce. In 
industrial life the Fleming is recognised as a hard-working 
and loyal servant, perhaps less versatile and intelligent 
than the Walloon, but willing to undertake arduous labour 
without complaint, for very little pay. Perhaps he has 
learnt that only on such terms could he win a livelihood 
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from the infertile soil of Flanders, and thus he has become 
accustomed to accept as natural, conditions^o which other 
race^ might not be willing to submit. 

N In the Flemish country districts the p^sople remain 
Almost absolutely faithful to the Catholic Church, whose 
ministrations they receive gladly, and whose faith they 
accept without question, but in the towns the priests find 
increasing difficulty in retaining the loyalty of their 
followers. 

The Walloon is almost the exact antithesis of the 
Fleming. He has neither his stolidity of character nor his 
power of perseverance. Where the Fleming is laborious 
and parsimonious in his habits, living very simply even 
though he may have a considerable sum standing to his 
credit at the bank, or locked up in land or farming stock, 
the Walloon lives for to-day. He means to enjoy life, and 
will spend his last penny in the effort to achieve this end, 
letting the morrow look after itself. Hospitable to a 
degree, he is always ready to enter jovial company, and 
spend his time in good-humoured gossip. He is as 
vivacious as a Frenchman, and the Church has as little 
hold upon him. He learns more quickly than the Fleming, 
and is altogether better educated. His mind is less stereo- 
typed, and he more readily adopts new ideas. The differ- 
ences between the two races are accentuated by the fact 
that the proportion of persons engaged in industry, as 
contrasted with agriculture, is considerably greater in the 
south of Belgyim than in the Flemish parts. Practically 
all Belgium’s coal and iron, with the metal industries 
which accompany them, are found in the southern region, 
so that the influences acting on the mind of the Walloon 
are those of the town rather than of the country. 

All this does not mean that the two races found in 
Belgium have no traits in common. Both are rfiarked by 
a delightful lonhomie, much appreciated by a foreign 
investigator. Both possess a remarkable power of adapta- 
bility, which has enabled them, without any great inventive- 
ness, to compete with other nations with a large measure 
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of success, in almost every sphere of activity. Borrowing 
from the French some of their taste, from the Germans 
some of their commercial acuteness, and from the British 
some of their mechanical skill, Belgian industrialists ha'^ 
conquered for their goods markets all over the world. ^ 

While the fact that Belgium is a bi-lingual country is 
a drawback in some respects, the qualities of the two races 
are largely complementary, the one supplying what the 
other lacks ; and this is undoubtedly a source of strength. 

Such are the people whose country and institutions we 
are about to study. Before turning to our main inquiry, 
a few introductory words must be said about the Belgian 
Constitution, and other matters which largely influence 
social and economic conditions. ^ 

Constitution 

The Government of Belgium is a constitutional, repre- 
sentative, and hereditary monarchy. The legislative power 
is exercised collectively by the King, Chamber (Lower 
House), and Senate (Upper House). Each of these has the 
right of initiating legislation, except in the case of financial 
and military matters, where the right rests solely with the 
Chamber. All bills, however, including financial ones, must 
pass both Houses and receive the assent of the King before 
they become law. In practice the royal assent is never 
v/ithheld. 

The executive power belongs to the King, but can only 
be exercised through his responsible ministers. He appoints 
the Prime Minister from the ranks of the parliamentary 
majority, and he, in his turn, appoints the other ministers.^ 

Belgium has a universal male adult and plural suffrage, 
and was the first country to adopt proportional representa- 
tion. I?iie Lower House is elected by direct vote of the 

1 Theoretically the King appoints all ministers, and he is not obliged to 
make his selection from the ranks of the parliamentary majority, nor indeed 
from among members of Parliament. In practice, however, the facts are 
as stated above. 
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people. The franchise is somewhat complicated ; a man 
may ^lave as many as five qualifications to vote, but may 
(^ly exercise |;hree of them in elections for the Chamber. 
¥he fact that ^our of the five qualifications depend upon 
the ownership of property, or the attainment of certain 
educational diplomas, places the poorer and less educated 
classes at a considerable disadvantage. There are 166 
Deputies in the Chamber — one for every 40,000 inhabitants. 
They are elected every four years, but, as half of them retire 
every second year, there is never a general election, except 
when Parliament is dissolved. 

The members of the Upper House (Senate) are also 
elected by direct vote of the people on the same franchise 
as the®Chamber, except that electors under thirty years of 
age may not vote. Their number is 83 — one to every 
80,000 inhabitants. To be eligible for election, a man 
must be forty years old and have certain property quali- 
fications. 

In addition to the 83 elected Senators, there are 27 
nominated by the Provincial Councils, who need have no 
property qualifications. The Senators are elected for eight 
years, half the number retiring every fourth year. Ministers 
have seats in both Houses, but may only vote in that to 
which they have been elected. 

For administrative purposes Belgium is divided into 
nine provinces. These are divided into forty-one arrondisse- 
ments, and these again into 2627 communes.^ The pro- 
vinces are administered partly by Governors appointed by 
the King, and partly by representative bodies. The 
government of the communes is in the hands of popularly 
elected Councils, under the leadership of a Mayor or Burgo- 
master, who has much more power than the Mayor of an 
English town He may, for instance, imprison a drunken 

^ For judicial purposes the country is divided into 27 judicial arrondisse- 
ments ” and 200 cantons, which bear no relation at all to the administrative 
arroiidissements. For the purposes of this volume, however, these divisions 
are unimportant. 

It should be noted that the number of communes is subject to alteration 
with the growth and movements of the population. 
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or disorderly- person for twenty-four hours without a formal 
trial; and may order any house to be closed which he con- 
siders insanitary; with no right of appeal. fSe is propos^ 
by the Council; but appointed by the King,^ and, thoug?:i 
each appointment is for eight years only, he usually holds 
ofB.ce for life. 

The communal franchise is very similar to that for the 
Chamber, but qualified electors may use four of their votes 
instead of three, and all electors must be at least thirty 
years of age and have resided three years in the commune. 

The degree of autonomy of the Belgian communes is a 
fact which calls for comment. To an extent unknown in 
Britain, ^each commune is a self-governing body, only sliglitly 
controlled by the Central Government. Partly, perhaps, as 
a result of this, local feeling is very strong. Communal 
rather than national matters take the first place in the 
mind of the Belgian, and hence it is extremely difficult 
to organise any national movement. For instance, the 
attempts made by the Socialists and Trade Union leaders to 
break through this strong communal sentiment and to found 
national organisations have met with very partial success. 

« Political Paeties 

The principal political parties in Belgium are Catholics, 
Liberals, and Socialists. The Catholic party is Conservative, 
but it has a democratic wing of growing importance — 
whose most advanced members are, howeve^ Catholics first 
and democrats afterwards. 

The tendencies of the Liberals are largely those of the 
old British Whigs, but they have a number of followers 
whose policy is much more radical than that of the main 
body ot the party, and wdio lean strongly towards the 
Socialists in many of their sympathies. 

The labour party, which is frankly Socialistic, is grow- 

1 Occasionally tlie King refuses to appoint tlie Councirs nominee, indeed 
he has always refused to appoint a Socialist Burgomaster, even when 
repeatedly asked to do so by Socialist Councils. This serves to remind us 
that the executive power of the King is something more than a form. 
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ing in strength, and undertakes an active .propagandist 
mo's^ment. The Catholic Church has allied itself so com- 
j)letely with the Conservative party in the State, that the 
fatter is always spoken of as the ''Catholic Party.” In 
consequence of this, and in the virtual absence of any 
church in Belgium which the Labour Party feels to be in 
sympathy with its’ social aspirations, its members have cut 
themselves off from all forms of organised religion. 

In addition to the three main parties there is a small 
fourth one — the Christian Democrats — but it is as yet 
of little importance as a political force. The relative 
strength of the different parties in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate is as follows : — 

• 

House of Rbpeesentatives. 166 Members. 

87 Catholics. 

43 Libeials. 

35 Socialists. 

1 Christian Democrat. 

Senate. 110 Members. 

65 Catholics. 

38 Liberals. 

7 Socialists. 

These figures do not, however, represent the real strength 
of the parties in the country. At the last elections^(half 
the country in 1906 and half in 1908) the votes cast were 
distributed as follows : — 


• 

1906. 

1908. 

For the Catholics . 

For the Liberals, Socialists, and 

636,446 


524,244 

all other opponents of 
Catholics 

586,588 \ 


660,859 

Catholic majority , . . ^ 

99,868 

Opposition'] 

majority) 

\1S6,115 


Thus, although the Catholics are in a majority in the 
Chamber, they have, taking the two elections together. 
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actually received fewer votes than the Opposition. This 
anomaly is due to the fact that there is greater ipiity 
among the different sections of the Catholk party than^ 
among those of the Opposition. ^ ^ 

The Catholics have been in power since 1884, but their 
majority in the Chamber has been diminishing for some 
time, and is now (1909) reduced to eight votes. The 
remarkable influence which the Catholic Church exercises 
over its members is well known, and so long as a Catholic 
voter remains faithful to her he remains faithful to his 
political party. 

A fact in connection with Belgian party politics which 
strikes an outsider is the deep cleavage which they 
carry into the whole social structure. It is a matter of 
great surprise to a Belgian to learn that in Britain keen 
political opponents may be close personal friends, a thing 
which in his country would be almost impossible. There 
is extraordinarily little social intercourse between Catholics 
and Liberals, and practically none between Catholics and 
Socialists. Politics enter into almost every phase of social 
activity and philanthropic effort, and it is the exception, 
rather than the rule, for persons holding different political 
opinions to co-operate in any other matter. Thus, in one 
town" there will be a Catholic, a Liberal, and a Socialist 
trade union, a Catholic, a Liberal, and a Socialist co-operative 
bakery, a Catholic, a Liberal, and a Socialist thrift society 
all catering for similar people, but each confining its 
attentions to members of its own political ^arty. The 
separation extends to caf&, gymnasia, choral, temperance, 
and literary societies, indeed it cuts right through life. 
There is everywhere this division of the social forces, 
leading to a serious dissipation of power. Moreover, it 
often happens that one of the parties in any particular 
town is not strong enough to maintain an organisation. 
In such cases its members must either dispense with its 
benefits, or leave their party in order to enjoy them else- 
where. Such adhesion to a political party through economic 
pressure tends to political and religious hypocrisy, and 
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is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Social work on a neutral 
basi^ although often tried by independent groups of 
reformers, ha^ seldom succeeded ; the Belgiaoi farmer or 
labourer has necome so accustomed to look to his party 
chiefs for guidance that he only sees in attempts at neutral 
organisation a possible trap of the enemy. It is obvious 
that the Catholic party has a great advantage over all 
others by having resident in every commune, however 
small, a vicar placed in a position of power, who can act 
as their agent. The political workers on behalf of this 
party are likewise reinforced by the great number of priests 
and nuns who are in the closest contact with the needs 
of the population, especially of the poorer classes. No 
ordinary system could ever hope to attain an hrganisa- 
tiou equally effective and economical. 

Religion 

There is no census in Belgium of the number of persons 
belonging to different denominations. The members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, however, so far outnumber those 
of the Protestant and Jewish communities that these may 
be considered insignificant. Except for a possible 20,000 
Protestants and 4000 Jews, practically every Belgian Vho 
is not a Catholic is a Freethinker.^ In the Flemish country- 
side almost every one attends mass on Sundays ; while on 
the other hand, in the towns all over the country, and 
throughout the Walloon part of Belgium, there are a 
great many people, and their ranks are growing, who are 
unassociated with any form of organised religion. But, 
taking the country as a whole, there is no doubt that the 
number of those who are more or less faithful to the 
Catholic Church is much greater than that of §.11 classes 
of seceders. No Protestant propaganda seems to have 

^ In addition to those named above, there are about 50,000 foieign 
Protestants residing in the country. According to the Census of 1900 there 
were in Belgium 157 Protestant ministers, 7435 Eoman 'Catholic clergy, 
and in addition 6257 men and 31,668 women ^belonging to religious con- 
gregations (Catholic) 
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been successful; not even the Salvation Army, with its 
missionary zeal and power of organisation, has produced 
a lasting impression. ^ 

Freemasonry in Belgium is an anti-Catholic movemen|L, 
which exercises considerable influence upon Liberals, and, 
to a much smaller extent, upon Socialists. The movement 
has never been so strong as it is now, and much pro- 
pagandism is undertaken on its behalf. 

The Military System 

With a few words about the Belgian military system 
these brief introductory remarks may conclude. Although 
legally it is modelled on a basis of voluntary service, any 
deficiency in the ranks being made up by conscription, 
in practice the number of volunteers is insignificant. All 
males over twenty-one, except those in religious orders, 
may be called upon to serve their term ; but, as the army 
is a small one (only about 43,000 on a peace footing), 
the number of men called up is not great. They are 
selected by ballot ; any one who draws an unlucky number 
can evade service by paying a substitute, but as this costs 
about £64, it can, in practice, only be done by compara- 
tively wealthy men.^ The term of service for conscripts in 
the army is either two or three years, according to circum- 
stances, followed by ten years in the reserves. 

In addition to the regular army, a citizens’ army was 
created in 1897 as a reserve force. This coi^ists of about 
46,500 men, and in character it resembles the Territorial 
Forces of Britain. The country has no navy, and the 
military fortifications are limited to the entrenchments of 
Lidge and Ifamur and the fortress of Antwerp. In the 
chapter dealing with taxation it will be shown that the 
f&r owpita burden of military expenditure in Belgium is 
very low as compared with that of Great Britain. 

1 Since tins was written a law has been passed forbidding substitution, 
and somewhat modifying the method of selecting conscripts. 
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HISTOEr OF LAND TENUEE 

It is not intended in this chapter to discuss the history of 
Belgian land tenure at any length. A brief review of it, 
however, must he given in order to show whether it has 
been subject to the same developments as have occurred m 
other western European countries, or whether the modern 
system is the outcome of special and exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Whatever may have been the previous conditions, it 
would seem that by the eighth century Belgium had, in 
common with other Germanic countries, come under feudal 
and manorial influences. By the eleventh century, speaking 
generally, the country, like its neighbours, was divided into 
seignorial and ecclesiastical domains, tenanted by serfi^ who, 
besides cultivating their own holdings, performed more or 
less onerous services upon the demesne lands of their over- 
lords. These peasant or semi-servile holdings, under the 
open field s/stem, were held in severalty ; but while each 
holding consisted mainly of scattered and intermixed pieces, 
here, as elsewhere, there was, after removal of the crops, 
a common right of pasture over the whole area known as 
vaine ^dture. Quite apart from this there were also, in 
thinly populated districts, large tracts of wasteland forest 
over which the peasants exercised more or less extensive 
customary rights. It was not owing to any violent changes 
that the feudal and manorial incidents became modified by 
the end of the fourteenth century. Gradually the social 
and political, but still more the commercial influences 
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resulting from steadily growing importance of the 
towns, had freed the peasants from the ties of serfdom ^and 
vassalage. IJhis was especially the case in JFlanders and 
Brabant. On the other hand, the district of ^the Ardennes/^ 
was particularly backward, and personal servitude, which 
elsewhere had disappeared in the early stages of the liberat- 
ing process, lingered on there until the eighteenth century. 

In contradistinction to written law, the rights of the 
lord and tenant were, under feudal jurisprudence, determined 
by what, from long usage, was known as the custom '' of 
the country. In Belgium this customary law was eventu- 
ally written down in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and it gives evidence that the decay of feudalism had long 
antedated "its formal abolition at the time of the French 
Revolution. The decay was more rapid, however, in some 
parts of the country than in others. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Flanders and Brabant had 
been the most advanced states of Belgium ; the use of land 
in common had early disappeared, waste land and forests 
had become rare, the land was well cultivated, the popula- 
tion dense, and commerce was highly developed in the 
towns. We read of triennial rotation of crops in Flanders 
as early as the ninth century,^ and there are records of 
farm^ being let on lease in the twelfth century on condi- 
tions very similar to those of to-day. 

Ifamur and Luxembourg, on the other hand, were poor, 
barren, and largely covered with forests. There was no 
commerce to give the people such an avenu^ to power as 
the great Flemish cities possessed, and thus feudal customs 
persisted long after they had disappeared in the north of 
Belgium. 

Throughout the country the feudal or seignorial 
ownership^ of land gradually gave place to what may be 
called commercial ownership. Fiefs were originally 
granted as compensation for military services to chiefs, 
who sub-let them to their subordinates in consideration 
of similar services. As commerce sprang up, the personal 
^ Brant’s Histoire des classes rumUs aux Pays-Bas, p. 206 . 
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obligation to serve in war was soon replaced by money 
payments, until at length it became possible for fiefs to 
be iield by women, children, and others equally unfitted for 
military dutils. Thus, although they remained subject to 
special laws, they practically came to assume the character 
of free and hereditary property. 

Even in Luxtoibourg, where the change took place 
slowly, it seems to have been accomplished long before 
the seventeenth century, when the legal records state that 
''by custom, fiefs have become reduced to the nature of 
patrimonial properties, and the vassals may sell, alienate, 
engage or mortgage or otherwise dispose of them according 
to will, without leave or permission of the feudal lord, but 
always subject to the lord’s rights ” — the transfer being 
registered in the feudal court and the feudal charges 
paid.^ 

Side by side with the freeing of land held in fief under 
feudal tenure by landlords, was the progress towards 
freedom which was altering the relation between landlord 
and tenant. Manorial dues incident to the earlier serfdom 
suffered a gradual diminution until they grew insignificant, 
and the originally servile tenure became virtually a freehold. 
It not infrequently happened that through enfranchisement, 
purchase, or some less legal course, manorial holdings 
ceased to make any payment to the over-lord. As a result 
of one or more of these various tendencies, the end of 
the eighteenth century saw many of the once manorial 
holdings treated practically as freehold, and either purchased 
from previous holders at the price of freehold land, or else 
occupied as such. 

At this time, the amount of freehold land in the country 
was probably greater than is generally supposed, and, as 
tenants took advantage of prosperous times to buy their 
holdings, just as they do now, small peasant ^properties 
were not unknown. 

It would be a mistake to think that feudal estates were 
always large. On the contrary, they were sometimes quite 
1 E. Befacqx, Ancim Droit Belgique^ Tol. li. p. 65. 
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small. Their size differed from province to province, just 
as did that of other properties. Landowners did not 
necessarily cultivate the whole of their land themselves or 
through their stewards, although as a rule tlfey kept some 
portion in demesne under their own control. But as time^ 
went on, more and more of this was let to tenant farmers 
of the modern type, so that a class of commercial tenants 
paying rent and holding under contracts arose side by 
side with the holdings once under feudal tenure. 

The first step towards tenant farming as now understood 
was m4tayage. Under this system, a tenant, on taking a 
farm, sometimes received from the landlord a considerable 
part of the capital required for its cultivation, on the under- 
standing -that the produce was to be divided between landlord 
and tenant, in proportions depending on the amount of capital 
provided by each. 

For a long time there existed also a system known as 
ch6;ptel, half way between modern tenant farming {fermage) 
and metayage. Under this the proprietor let with the farm 
a certain amount of stock, the equivalent value of which 
had to be handed back when the farm was given up by 
the tenant, and for the use of which an annual payment 
was made. By the end of the eighteenth century cheptel 
had'q_uite disappeared, and although metayage still exists to 
a small extent, it was fermage which eventually became the 
prevalent form of tenure. 

It would be difficult to fix the exact date when farms 
were first let on the modern basis of landlord and tenant. 
Doubtless, the system began at a remote period, but, as we 
have seen, it did not extend rapidly. Examples of leases 
{lauoi d ferme) are known to have existed as early as the 
thirteenth century in Flanders. Their length varied 
according to local custom, but they were usually for three, 
or a multiple of three years. Three was the length of the 
rotation, nine that of the heavy manuring (grandes fumures)^ 
twelve the term of the marling (marne) on such lands as 
required it. 

When a tenant cultivated land after the expiration of 
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his lease, there was a tacit understanding thq-t he could 
continue to do so during the term of rotation. Leases of 
three, six, nine, twelve, and eighteen years were known, but 
|he longer onefe were rare. In spite of the extension of 
the area of land let for short terms, emphyteutic tenures 
(laux emphythdotiquei) ^ existed to a large extent in the 
eighteenth century,* especially in the case of ecclesiastical 
property, and were much valued by the peasants. 

Legal and political causes have not, in Belgium, 
as in some other countries, played an impo-rtant part in 
determining the proportion of land cultivated respectively 
by owners and tenants. 

Whatever may have occurred elsewhere, apart from 
excep^-onal instances, wholesale confiscations of • peasant 
rights do not seem to have occurred in Belgium. In 
Flanders and Brabant it would have been impossible 
because at the time of the French Revolution feudalism 
had virtually disappeared. 

If we now sum up the conditions of land tenure at the 
end of the eighteenth century we find that ownership in 
Belgium fell under the following headings : — 

1. Ecclesiastical properties covering a considerable 
portion of the country, and mostly let on lease, in farms 
whose size differed according to the natural conditions, just 
as they do to-day. In the sandy region they were small, 
in the clayey and sandy-clay regions they were often larger, 
sometimes several hundred acres. Often the ecclesiastical 
communities c#ntinued to cultivate directly one or several 
farms in the immediate neighbourhood of their chief seat. 

2- Properties owned by the nobles or great landlords. 
These were often their hereditary feudal possessions. Most 
of their ancient demesne land was let to tenants, while the 
owners reserved farms near their castles, which were worked 
with the help of bailiffs. Many nobles, especially Sie lesser 
aristocracy, spent a considerable part of their time, some- 
times the whole year, in the country, a custom which still 

^ Le, leases of a length varying from twenty-seven to ninety-nine years 
and giving the tenant the right to erect buildings at his own expense. 
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persists, thQugh. not as extensively perhaps as it did before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

3. Land^ purchased as an investment, mostly let to 
tenant' farmers. The opportunities for inf/estment were 
much fewer at that time than now, and moreover there 
was still something of the old objection, long felt by the 
Church, to the taking of interest. Hdhce land was looked 
upon by the trading classes as the most desirable invest- 
ment for capital — especially as its possession carried with 
it a certain social prestige. 

4. Land belonging to peasant proprietors. These were 

either the successors of original holders of ancient feudal 
tenements or else persons (or descendants of persons), who 
had become owners of land by purchase. ^ 

There are unfortunately no figures to show in what 
proportion the above classes occupied the land in the 
eighteenth century, but it undoubtedly differed from district 
to district. 

The Changes brought about through the 
French Eevolution 

In 1?95 Belgium was annexed by France, and brought 
under the laws of the Eepublic. These formally abolished 
the feudal system, and put an end to all payments made 
to land -owners except ordinary rent. The tithe was 
suppressed, and in spite of efforts subsequently made by the 
clergy, was never re-established. Many o& the properties 
belonging to the nobles were confiscated, and some sold, but 
the majority were restored to their owners by Napoleon. 

The suppression of the religious orders, and the nationali- 
sation of their property by the State, modified the agrarian 
system in Belgium more than any other revolutionary 
measurel The religious orders were numerous and rich, 
and possessed of immense landed properties, accumulated 
during ten centuries of offerings from the devout. In 
Brabant, according to Vandervelde, probably one-third of 
the land belonged to the Church. The Church lands were 
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not all sold as a result of the Revolution ; but considerable 
portions were, although among a Catholic and religious 
popxJlation it was difficult to find purchasers foj hiens noirs, 
and many thug remained in the hands of the clerics. 

The question arises, “Did the sale of seignorial and 
Church lands at the time of the Revolution at all increase 
the number of peasant proprietors ? ” Up to a certain 
point this was the case, for some were bought by tenant 
farmers and some by speculators, including a number of 
foreigners, who divided them up and sought to re-sell them. 
But much of the land was bought by townsmen who held 
it as an investment, letting it to tenants. On the whole 
it cannot be said that the sale of these lands materially 
incre^iged the amount of cultivating ownership or created 
a class of peasant proprietors. It rather appears to have 
increased the number of large proprietors and tenant 
farmers of the modern type. This view is supported by the 
fact that writers like Young, Derival, and Shaw, writing 
about this time, make no reference to any great change in 
the conditions of land tenure in Belgium. They all speak 
of peasant proprietors, large proprietors cultivating their 
own land, and tenant farmers as living side by side with 
no tendency on the part of one class to supplant the others. 
Had there been any striking development in this direction 
following the annexation of Belgium by France in 1795, 
it is not likely that it would have escaped mention by 
contemporary writers. 

The abovoi inference is supported by the positive 
evidence of the writer Schwerz,^ whose picture of agrarian 
conditions in Belgium in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century has all the vividness of intimate knowledge, such 
as he was able to obtain in his twenty years of farm 
stewardship there. His description was scarcely out of 
date at a comparatively recent time. 

In Belgium, peasant ownership was not the sudden 
Revolution-made system it is so often said to have been. 

^ Anleitung zur Kennitnis der delgischen LandwiHscTiaft (Halle, 1807- 
1811). 


D 
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It existed before and persisted after the Eevolution era. 
There were, however, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century two ^movements which had an important bearing 
on the welfare of the agricultural population. Between 
1815 and 1860 much State forest land was sold, and after 
the terrible famines of 1846 and 1847 a law was passed 
permitting the sale of common lands. Both measures were 
taken because it was considered a wise policy to force more 
and more land into cultivation, so that the small yield of 
bad seasons might be made good by the cultivation of as 
large an area as possible. The vast supply of wheat from 
the virgin soil of America had not yet become available, 
and a bad local harvest meant famine to the poor. The 
sale of fctrest land to private owners was made subject to 
the condition that it had either to be brought under the 
plough or to be reafforested within a certain time. As for 
the common lands, it was believed that by selling them to 
private owners the inefficient cultivation to which common 
ownership tended, would be replaced by the energetic w^ork 
that springs from the hope of individual gain. 

These two movements will receive due consideration 
when we come to discuss Woods and Forests and Common 
Lands, In the next chapter we shall deal with the question 
of o^mership. 



CHAPTEE IV 


THE NUMBER OF LANDOWNERS IN BELGIUM CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO THE SIZE OF THEIR HOLDINGS 

Although economists differ in many of their views on the 
land^uestion, all are agreed that the social well-being of a 
country is fundamentally affected by the conditions upon 
which land is held. This is inevitable, since of the three 
factors in the production of all wealth, land, labour (including 
management and organising ability), and capital, only the 
first is limited in amount. Its extent cannot be appreciably 
increased by human effort, and yet without it human 
existence is impossible. The owners of land can, therefore, 
in a great measure, dictate their own terms to those who 
own none, and in a social and economic survey of a nation 
it is essential to know in how many hands this great power 
is vested. In countries like Belgium, where the population 
is advancing and industry is developing rapidly, land values 
tend over a term of years to rise. It is not disputed that 
this increase #in the value of the land is primarily due to 
the activities of the workers, but whom does it benefit ? 
Does it pass to a small wealthy class, to be spent mainly in 
luxuries, or is it widely distributed among the population, 
and if so, how widely ? But the question of how land is 
distributed is of importance from other points of view. Its 
ownership carries with it great power, not onlf over the 
purse but the person of the landless worker. Experience 
shows that big landowners would generally rather let their 
land to a few large farmers than to many small cultivators, 
and are no more disposed to sell small plots than to let 
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them, and hence^ many a thrifty and enterprising workman 
who seeks to rise to a position of independence finds hiir^self 
in an impass^. Born a labourer, the chances are that he 
must remain one all his life, unless he seeks occupation in ^ 
the towns. If, however, the number of landowners in a 
country is large and the amount owned by each propor- 
tionately small, properties suitable to his requirements 
frequently come into the market, and it is not difficult for 
him to become a small proprietor or the tenant of a little 
holding. In either capacity he may work as hard, or even 
harder, than he has done before, but it is work cheered by 
hope, carrying with it a sense of security and independence 
to which he was formerly a stranger. Thus we see how 
vitally the' careers of mxxltitudes are affected by the system of 
land tenure prevailing in a country. 

There is another important matter to be considered in 
this connection, namely, the extent to which independence 
of thought and action is possible among the population. 

It was recently said in the British House of Lords : Surely, 
what gives reality to ownership, what makes it a valuable 
and precious thing to many people, is that we have hitherto 
associated with it the power of guiding the destinies of the 
estate, of superintending its development and improvement, 
and, above all things, the right to select the persons to be 
associated with the proprietor in the cultivation of the 
soil.” ^ 

While making full allowance for the liberality of outlook 
which many large landowners show in the management of 
their estates and in their relations with their tenants, it is 
a matter of common knowledge that the lot of a man who, 
either in politics or religion, actively opposes his landlord 
is often a most unenviable one. It may be argued that if 
he is oppressed he can find another landlord, but the political 
and social interests of large landowners are generally so 
similar that it is doubtful whether he would better his 
position by making a change. Moreover, it is easy to over- 

^ Lord Lansdowne, speaking in the House of Lords on the Scottish Land- 
holders Bill on August 14, 1907. 
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estimate the mobility of labour in a civilised Qountry. The 
attechment of the workers to a given locality is often 
exceedingly strong. They may have taken ijp religious or 
political work in which they are keenly interested, or made 
friends whom they are loth to leave ; their children may 
hold good positions in local factories or places of business, 
and in countless \vays their roots may have struck deep into 
the social life of the neighbourhood. Such men will submit 
to a great deal rather than move to a different part of the 
country, and hence it is possible for any one who owns all 
the land for miles round to dictate very onerous conditions 
to his tenants, and still not drive them away. 

But if the number of proprietors in a country be large, 
opp^^Svsion of this kind becomes less possible. In the' first 
place it is easier for men to escape from it by exchanging 
tenancy for ownership, and even if they cannot do this, a 
small landowner has much less power over his tenants than 
a large one. If the two do not agree, the tenant has the 
choice of many landlords in his immediate vicinity, among 
whom — as they do not belong to a wealthy class far removed 
from his own — he is almost certain to find some with whose 
interests he is in full sympathy. There are other reasons 
why it is important to know how the land in a country is 
owned, but they are of less weight than those already 
named, and need not, perhaps, be referred to here. 

Belgium is always spoken of as a country of small 
proprietors ; but an examination of the available data 
showed that*none had been published from which it would 
be possible to make even a rough estimate of the number 
of landowners in the country. An up-to-date record is kept 
of the landowners in each of the 2627 communes, and their 
number is sent annually to the central government. The 
numbers from all the communes are added together, and the 
total published by the Belgian Government in their annual 
statistics ; in 1907 it was 1,302,737. This figure is some- 
times quoted as being the number of separate proprietors, 
but this is very far from being the case. Some Belgians 
own land in twenty, thirty, forty, and even one hundred 
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and more different communes.^ In these annual statistics 
the land belonging to a man holding, say, one acre of land 
in each of twenty different communes would be returnefi in 
the same way as if held by twenty different men having an 
acre each.^ 

In view of the importance of the question from the 
economic standpoint, the writer felt it “"fco be essential to 
gather information which would enable him to state, with a 
fair degree of accuracy, the total number of landed pro- 
prietors in Belgium, and to classify them according to the 
size of their holdings. This work proved to be not only 
very heavy, but extraordinarily difficult and complex. It 
occupied nineteen months, during which time nearly five 
hundred different persons were engaged upon it for lq|iger 
or shorter periods. Of these, 383 were officials of the 
Belgian Government and 101 private clerks employed by the 
writer. Some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking 
may be gained from the fact that more than three hundred 
thousand record cards, weighing over one and a half tons, 
were employed in the compilation of these statistics.® 

The chief source of information was the land register 
referred to above, which is kept for every commune. 
Besides showing the amount of land owned within the 
commune by every proprietor, it specifies its character, 
whether, for instance, it is pasture, arable, market garden, 
or budding land. It also states where the owner lives. In 
addition to the register, there is a map of every commune, 
showing each parcel of land and all buildings The maps 
and registers are kept up to date, and thus afford very com- 
plete information for the separate communes; but, as already 
stated, one man may own property in many communes, and 

^ vSee p. 45. 

2 Between 1845 and 1907, although, owing to the growth of the popula- 
tion, the number of these properties (technically known as Articles des rdles 
fonders) fell from 23 to 18 per 100 inhabitants, their total number rose from 
914,937 to 1,302,737. It must not, however, be assumed that the actual 
number of proprietors rose in the same degree. We have no statistics on the 
subject, but it is probable that the rate of increase in their numbers has been 
less than in that of the number of articles, 

^ It is fully described m the Ai)pendix, p. 551 et seq. 
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in such a case to ascertain his total holding is a very com- 
plicated process. It is so complicated that it* is not pro- 
posed to describe it here ; ^ suffice it to say that to ascertain 
the total amount of property which a man owns often in- 
volved correspondence with as many as forty or fifty officials 
in different parts of the country, and, after information had 
been received from them, a search in from fifty to one 
hundred volumes contained in nine different offices, situated 
in nine different towns. To undertake such a work as this 
for the whole of the country was obviously beyond the 
possibility of private enterprise, but through the great 
courtesy of the Belgian Government, and the help kindly 
given by a large number of Government officials, the writer 
hasjDbtained full information regarding the owptership of 
more than half the land in Belgium, and, in addition, infor- 
mation regarding the remainder, sufficient to enable him to 
form what he believes to be a trustworthy estimate of the 
total number of landowners, classified according to the 
amount of land possessed by each. 

The first step dn the investigation was to go to the 
principal land registry office in each province. In these 
nine central provincial offices, exact copies are kept of all 
the communal land maps and land registers. These were 
carefully examined, and it was found that no reliable 
estimate of the number of landowners could be formed 
without full statistics of all the large holdings. It was, 
therefore, determined to go through every land register in 
Belgium, an^ to note down all cases in which persons were 
returned as owning 62 acres (25 hectares) or more in one 
block in any one commune. Steps were then taken to 
ascertain how much land these persons possessed in other 
parts of the country. In this way, complete and accurate 
information has been procured regarding the holdings of 
9984 proprietors, owning among them 52 per Cent of the 
land of Belgium. 

As it was impossible to obtain full information for the 
whole of the remaining area with its enormous number of 
^ It is fully described in the Appendix, p. 551 et seq. 
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small proprietors, it was decided thoroughly to investigate 
a small number of communes, and assuming the conditions 
in these to be typical, to arrive at the total number of 
proprietors in the uninvestigated part of the country by 
proportion sum. Two methods of selecting communes were 
available — one, to take them at random and trust to the 
law of chance that they would be tyjTical; the other, to 
examine the land registers of all the 2627 communes, and 
to select for detailed examination a number which seemed 
to be typical of the whole. 

The latter was the method adopted. The land registers 
showed that the communes could be grouped according to 
the average size of properties, as follows : — 


328 oommujlfes in which the average size of holding was under acres, 'r 
433 ,, „ ,, varied from 2jto 3 j acres. 

415 „ „ ' 

461 

377 

274 
134 


5 

5',, 7| 

n„io 

„ 10"„17i 

was over 17-1 acres. 


Basing the selection upon this preliminary examination 
of the land register, a number of communes were chosen 
for detailed examination, which, however, was not com- 
menced until the names of the communes to he selected 
had been very carefully discussed with the officials in the 
land registration offices, who were especially qualified to 
say whether they really were typical. Eventually twenty- 
eight communes were fixed upon, care being taken to 
maintain the same proportion between the diferent groups 
as was found to obtain in the country generally. Permis- 
sion to make this enquiry was granted to the writer by the 
Belgian Government on the understanding that he should 
disclose no facts which could lead to the identification of 
private individuals or make their affairs pubKc property. 
For this reason he has refrained from publishing various 
items of information that might have been of interest ; nor 
can he give the names of the communes selected. It may, 
however, be stated that they were all rural ones. At first 
sight it might be conjectured that these would not be 
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typical of the whole of Belgium, including .the towns. 
But guch a doubt would be groundless, as the land registers 
of all the urban communes were inspected along with the 
^ural ones, and each commune was placed in one of the 
groups referred to above, according to the average size of 
its holdings. Then, as already stated, those which were 
most typical of the* whole were selected from each group. 
That none of them happened to be urban does not in the 
least affect the results of the investigation, which is con- 
cerned with the number of the owners and the size of their 
holdings, not the character of the holdings or the relative 
density of the population upon them. The land in the 
twenty -eight selected communes was owned by 13,316 
differ^t proprietors, about 5000 of whom also owiled land 
in other parts of the country. Altogether they owned 
126,157 acres, of which 45,950 were in the twenty-eight 
communes, and the remainder outside.^ 

It may at first sight appear unsafe to estimate the 
conditions of landholding in 3,097,963 acres from an 
examination of 126,157. Certainly, if the disturbing 
element of the large landowners had not been first removed, 
no accurate result could have been obtained; but as this was 
done, and great care was taken to secure a representative 
sample for investigation, the writer believes that the results 
obtained accord substantially with the actual facts. That 
the figures are mathematically exact is, of course, not 
suggested, but it is unlikely that the inaccuracies are such 
as vitally to a€ect any conclusions to be drawn from -an 
examination of them. Taking the large landowners and 
the twenty-eight communes together, accurate and complete 
information has thus been obtained regarding 55 per cent 
of the land of Belgium. 

Having described in brief outline the methods of the 
enquiry, we are in a position to examine its results. The 
writer believes that with the exception of certain English 

1 These figures do not include any landowners in the twenty-eight 
communes who owned as much as 62 acres in one block in one commune, as 
these had already been counted in the large landowners enquiry. 
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returns which are now quite out of date, there is no such 
information available for any other country in Europe.^ 

The table on p. 43 gives the figures for the country 
as a whole, and shows that on the basis of the investiga- 
tion made, the total number of proprietors in Belgium is 
719,986.^ This is equal to 10 per cent of the total 
population, and to 18 per cent of the population over 
twenty-one years of age. 

Of the total number of proprietors, 

17 per cent own less than Jth of an acre each. 


36 

„ from ^th to 1 acre each. 

27 

,, ,, 1 to 5 acres each. 

16 

a 5> 5 )> 25 ,, 

^ „ 

„ 25 „ 50 

„ 

,, more than 50 ,, 


Thus we see that three-quarters of the landowners in 
Belgium have less than 5 acres each, and 95 per cent 
have less than 25 acres. Only 146 men have more than 
2500 acres each. On the average, each proprietor in 
Belgium owns 9 ’5 acres.^ Or the matter may be put in 
another way, and it may be said that 

1 The approximate number of proprietors in Italy is ascertained when the 
census is taken, but no particulars are obtained of land belonging to pexsons 
who are absent from the country at the time, nor of that belonging to 
public institutions of any kind ; nor is any information gathered about 
the amount of land owned by each proprietor. Somewhat similar information 
is published in connection with the Swedish census. 

2 All the land m Belgium is included, except the following : — 

(1) Land owned by the State. 

(2) That portion of the land owned by Provincial and Communal 

authorities, which is not taxed because 9b is used for public 
purposes, such, for instance, as schools, town halls, etc. 

(3) Boads, railways, rivers, and canals. 

(4) Land npon which churches have been built. 

In the Appendix, pp. 557-8, will he found two other tables. The first refers 
to all land own eis who own more than 61*77 acres in one block in any one 
commune ; the second, on p. 568, refers to the twenty-eight communes selected 
for special and complete investigation. 

3 In Italy, according to the census returns referred to in the above 
footnote, the proportion of the population who are landowners is actually 
greater than m Belgium (12*7 compared with 10*1 per cent); hut tlie 
average area owned per proprietor in Italy is nearly twice as great as in 
Belgium (17 acres as compared with 10), the explanation being, of course, 
that the population is so much denser in Belgium. 
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1| per cent,of the land is owned by men each having less than 1 acre. 

7 j> * » It® S acres. 

m „ „ „ „ S,, ^5 „ 

10^ 5j- j, ,, ,, ,) 25 ,, 50 ,, 

9 ,, j, ,, 5, ,, 50 ,, 100 ,, 

32 „ „ „ „ „ 100 „ 1000 ,r 

18 „ „ „ „ „ 1000 ,,5000 „ 

3 ,, ,, ,, ,, moie than 5000 acres. 

Thus over a quarter of the land is owned by men each 
of whom has less than 25 acres, and nearly one-half by 
men each of whom has less than 100 acres. These figures 
refer to the total holdings of the respective proprietors, but 
since properties, even the small ones, are often much sub- 
divided, they do not give an adequate picture of the 
distribution of the land. In order that we may better 
understand this, let us take a single commune, sitiruted in 
a rural district where subdivision has been carried far, and 
see how the land in it is distributed. In an area of 
1739 acres there are 801 proprietors, owning on an average 
2' 16 acres each. 

483 of the proprietors own less than 1 acre. 

157 „ from 1^ to acres. 

139 ,, ,, 2^ ,, 12^ ,, 

9 „ „ 12| „ 25 „ 

8 ,, ,, 25 ,, 62 ,, 

1 ,, owns between 62 and 125 ,, 

.. None own more than . . . . 125 ,, 

These figures take no account of any land held by these 
proprietors outside the commune, but it is certain that their 
holdings inside it consist in many cases not of one block, 
but of a number of separate parcels. 

From some points of view the power which a landowner 
can exercise depends upon his having not only a large but 
an undivided estate. In Belgium, however, it is quite 
exceptional, save in the districts where the land is of small 
value and mostly covered with forests, for large landowners 
to own undivided estates, as do many of the British 
proprietors. Their land, as a rule, consists of a number of 
small properties often at a considerable distance from one 
another. The large landowners enquiry showed that only 
a fifth of them hold land in a single commune, rather over 
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three-fifths hold land in from two to ten communes, and 
nearly ^one-fifth in a yet larger number, varying from ten 
to over a hundred. The detailed figures, including those 
of the twenty-eight communes enquiry, are as follows : — 


• 

Number of Communes m which 

28 Communes 
Enquiry. 

25 Hectares 
(62 Acres) 
Enquiry. 

Property is owned. 

Number of 

Number of 


Proprietors. 

Proprietors. 

In 1 commune . 

7964 


1985 

,, 2 communes . 

2577 


1490 

« ^ ' • 

1266 


1130 

„ 4 „ . . 

496 


960 

J> 5 5, 

316 


783 

„ 6 „ . . 

193] 




,, 7 „ . . 

112 




,, 8 „ . , 

76 

^487 


[ 1866 

,, 9 j, . . 

66 




„ 10 » . . 

40J 




„ 10 to 16 communes 

122 


832 

„ 15 „ 20 „ 

44 


447 

„ 20 „ 25 „ 

21 


206 

„ 25 „ 30 „ 

12 


125 

„ 30 „ 35 

„ 36 „ 40 

51 

2J 

[7 

1 93 

„ 40 „ 50 „ 

4 


33 . 

,, 50 „ 60 „ 

... 


17 

„ 60 „ 80 

... 


7 

80 „ 100 ,, 

... 


3 

Over 100 „ 

... 


7 

Total • 

13,316 

9984 


In the British sense of the word it may be said that 
there are really no large landowners in Belgium, for the 
two largest only possess 30,000 acres between them. How 
striking is the contrast in this respect between Belgium and 
the United Kingdom, where there are hundreds of persons 
owning more than 20,000 acres each, and where there are 
several landlords each holding over 200,000, and one holding 
as much as 1,300,000 acres, and where twenty-six Peers 
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own as niTich as the whole cultivated and wooded territory 
of Belgium together.^ ^ 

When examining in detail the conditions of ownership 
in connection with the twenty -eight communes enquiry? 
distinction was made between those proprietors who had 

(a) Land covered with buildings. 

(h) Land with no buildings upon it. 

(c) Land with some buildings upon it. 

Some interesting figures were obtained. Of the 13,316 
proprietors whose holdings were investigated, 875, or 6|-per 
cent, own nothing but a house with possibly a small garden 
attached, and of these only ten own more than a quarter of 
an acre of land. It is not surprising to find so ^eat a 
number of small house ownem when we remember how far- 
reaching has been the effect of legislation which facilitates 
the purchase by working men of their houses. On the 
other hand, 3162 proprietors (24 per cent of the whole) 
own land having no buildings upon it. Presumably this 
consists chiefly of plots of agricultural land, and it is 
interesting to notice that no less than 2094 of these are 
2^- acres or less in extent. No doubt many of the pro- 
prietors are peasants who are gradually acquiring the land 
they cultivate, and possibly there may also be some agri- 
cultural labourers who are investing their savings in land, 
with the intention of eventually setting up for themselves 
as small cultivators.® 

^ The last complete statement showing the numljer of proi:)rietors in 
Britain, classified according to the amount owned by each, refers to the year 
1873. It IS impossible to estimate the number of landowners at the present 
time. The holdings of a few of the largest only are known. In 1873 the 
average amount of land owned per proprietor was 36 ‘5 acres, or nearly four 
times as much as in Belgium at the present time. 

2 Including land held outside the twenty-eight communes by landowneis 
within th^m. 

3 In considering the relative extent of land built upon and land not built 
upon in the twenty-eight communes enq[niry it must he remembered that 
we are dealing with rural districts. As already pointed out, this fact does 
not affect our general conclusions with regard to the total number of pro- 
prietors in the country and the size of their holdings, but it affects the 
proportion of the land which is' biiilt upon. Had urban communes been 
selected for investigation, this would, of course, have been much larger. For 
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Another point brought out by the enquiry is. the large 
proportion of the land which is held jointly by two or more 
owners, amounting to one-tenth of the area investigated, and 
therefore presumably to one-tenth of the whole country.^ 
This is principally due to the Succession Laws which 
oblige a landowner to divide his property equally among 
his heirs with the exception of one share, which, though 
legally at his disposal, in practice is almost invariably 
divided with the rest. Very often, instead of farming the 
land separately, the heirs hold it in partnership ; in some 
cases they all remain upon it, while in others they agree 
for one of them to farm the whole, paying rent to the 
rest for the use of their portions. But for this custom, the 
subdivision of property might soon become excessive and 
unprofitable. 

Another point to be noted is the large number of cases 
in which land is held on emphyteutic leases.^ Altogether, 
5056 such cases were found in the investigated area, and 
so it is probable that not less than twenty-one thousand 
long leases are in existence in the whole country, only one- 
fifth of which refer to building land, the rest being for 
agricultural land. The area of agricultural land thus held 
is not known, but as almost all the leases are -for small 
holdings up to about 25 acres in extent, it may be assumted 
that their average size is about 1 2 ^ acres. This would give 

tills reason, no attempt is made to distinguish between land built upon and 
not built upon, in the table which gives the number of pioprietors for the 
whole country. 

^ It was found in’^the twenty-eight communes enquiry that land was held 
in partnership in 4876 cases, the total number of partners being 12,454, and 
the area of the land so held 21,307 acres. 

The 26 hectares enquiry showed 7816 cases where land was held in 
partnership, the total number of partners being 16,808, and the total area 
of the land so owned 327,668 acres. But this does not mean that almost 
all the proprietors investigated held the whole or some of their land in 
partnership with other people ; this is far from being the c^se. The 
explanation of the high figures is that one person is often counted several 
times, because he holds different plots of land in conjunction wuth different 
partners. 

2 In Belgium an emphyteutic lease (empliyUose) is one for a period varying 
from twenty-seven to ninety-nme years. On the expiiation of the lease all 
buildings upon the land, no matter by wliom erected, pass into the possession 
of the landlord. 
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US 266,266 acres, or 3*82 per cent of the total area of 
agricultural land held on emphyteutic lease. 

The inv|!Stigation has also supplied some useful informa- 
tion regarding the total area of common land owned by the, 
communes. Since the year 1864 the available statistics 
have only shown the area of forest and waste land under 
communal ownership, no data being fo'rthcoming regarding 
the cultivated land which was communally owned. In the 
course of the present enquiry it was found that among the 
9984 landowners each possessing at least 62 acres in one 
block in any one commune, the communes themselves figure 
to the number of 999, owning among them 582,502 acres. 
As very few communes would be likely to own less than 62 
acres,^ it may be assumed that the above figure rep;^,sents 
almost the whole of the communally owned land. If, then, 
we subtract from this total the known area of forest and 
uncultivated land, we shall find that about 52,000 acres, or 
0*78 per cent, of the cultivated land of Belgium is owned 
by the communes. 

The facts regarding the land held by public bodies are 
also to be noted. Among the landowners investigated there 
are eighty-eight Bureaux de Bienfaisance, owning altogether 
48,760 acres, and 101 Sos^pices^ owning 78,383 acres. 
Sotsae of the Kospices, especially, own large tracts of land ; 
one, for instance, 11,473, and another 7405 acres. But 
complete figures of their holdings and of those of the 
Bureaux de BienfaisaTwe cannot be given, for it cannot be 
assumed that the twenty-eight communes •'were typical of 
the uninvestigated part of the country in this respect. 

Complete information regarding the amount of land 
owned by religious orders and the Church is not furnished 
by the investigation, as almost all of it is registered under 
the names of private individuals, without any indication 
that it is held on behalf of a public body. Thus the fact 

^ In tlie 126,167 acres investigated, nineteen sucli cases' were found, and 
the total of their holdings only amounted to 163 acres. 

2 The Bureaux de Bienfaisance and the Hospices are bodies responsible 
for the administration of the great bulk of the official poor relief in Belgium, 
See Chapter XXX. 
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that, in the course of the twenty-eight communes enquiry, 
eight j-three Fabriques de V£jglise appeared as owning 2789 
acres, while among the large proprietors were e^hty-seven 
J^ahriques de VEglise owning 11,211 acres, does not really 
signify very much. Such figures represent only a com- 
paratively small proportion of the total holdings of 
these bodies, even in the areas investigated, and it must 
be further remembered that the Fabriques de VJ^glise are 
not at all concerned with property held by or for 
convents. 

There is one matter to which reference should be made 
before concluding this chapter, viz. the way in which the 
subdivision of land afiect^ its price. We have seen to 
what«,an extraordinary extent the land of Belgium is 
divided up, and how, through this, not only are wider 
careers possible for multitudes of men who, in a country of 
large landowners, would almost certainly remain mere 
labourers, but the small man develops much greater 
independence of thought and character. But reference has 
not been made to the fact that in countries where land is 
much subdivided, its rent and price are usually higher than 
elsewhere. The cause of this is two-fold. First, the 
number of competitors for small pieces of land is much 
greater than for large, and secondly, small plots •are much 
more intensively cultivated than large farms, and cultivated, 
moreover, by the holders and their families, without paid 
labour. The margin available for rent would be consider- 
ably narrowed 4f a wage-bill had to be met weekly. 

It will be shown in the succeeding chapters that in 
Belgium, as in other countries where there are many peasant 
holders, the rent and price of land are so high that only 
very arduous toil enables the cultivator to make a living. 
Certainly, he would not exchange with the British agricul- 
tural labourer ; nevertheless, Belgian experience sliows that 
though there are many advantages in the wide distribution 
of the ownership of land, in the ultimate solution of the 
land problem many other factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

E 
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Mortgages 

Id comparing the relative advantages of ownership and 
tenancy, the extent of the mortgage burden must not be 
forgotten. It is sometimes asserted that land owned by 
a large number of small proprietors is almost invariably 
heavily mortgaged, and it is essential to form some idea of 
the extent to which such criticism is justified in Belgium. 
Various estimates have been put forward of the mortgage 
debt upon her agricultural land, but close scrutiny shows 
that they are all built up on inadequate foundations — are, 
in fact, little more than intelligent guesses. To gain more 
exact knowledge, the writer was obliged to make a special 
investigation. This could not be made on a large^* scale, 
for there is no central office where information about 
mortgages can be gathered ; it must be sought in the 
regional land registry offices, and in these it can only be 
obtained on payment of a fee for each item of information. 
The present investigation was, therefore, confined to 2550 
properties distributed over various parts of the country, 
but care was taken to make the small sample dealt with 
as representative as possible of the whole. For instance, 
a certain number of the properties were in East Flanders, 
where land is much subdivided ; others in the Ardennes, 
where estates are comparatively large ; others in the 
Hainaut, near a dense centre of industry, and so forth. 

When, however, the number of properties to be investi- 
gated in each locality was fixed, they were Elected without 
any knowledge as to whether or not they were mortgaged. 
The number of cases investigated is too small to justify 
any generalisation as to the total mortgage debt on 
agricultural land in Belgium; but, on the other hand, it 
is sufficient to give a trustworthy indication of whether it 
is or is not true that the great bulk of small owners have 
mortgaged their land up to the hilt. 

When the investigation was completed it was found 
that a number of small properties consisted, not of 
agricultural holdings, but of houses. Before making any 
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calculations aU such cases were put aside, and the calcula- 
tions* are therefore based not on 2550, but on 2251 
properties, which consist either of land without buildings 
or of properties in which the value of the buildings is 
secondary to that of the land. 

The results of the enquiry are given in the table on 
page 53, and the first fact that emerges from an examina- 
tion of the figures is that 3 1 per cent of the owners have 
the whole or some part of their land mortgaged.^ 

It will be noted that of the very small owners, namely, 
those with less than a third of an acre of land, only 7^ 
per cent have mortgages. The proportion of mortgaged 
propr^gtors rises with more or less steadiness until we reach 
those with from 37 to 62 acres, where it is 40 per cent. 
Then it drops again until we reach proprietors with from 
247 to 370 acres, after which it apparently rises; but so 
few large proprietors came within the area of investigation 
that the percentage figures relating to them cannot be 
regarded as trustworthy. Taken as a whole, however, these 
figures show distinctly that the largest proportion of 
mortgages is to be found among proprietors who own from 
7-|- to 86 J acres, and with them the amounts vary from 
an average of £9 : 12 : 5 per acre on farms from 37 to fi2 
acres each, to £21:10:7 on those with from to 12-|- 
acres. As the average price of agricultural land in Belgium 
exclusive of buildings is probably about £60 an acre, it 
will be seen that even in the case of the mortgaged farms 
the proportion which the mortgage bears to the total value 

1 In Belgium no mortgage holds good for more than thirty years, at the 
end of which time a new one must be taken out, if the loan is to be con- 
tinued. When a moitgage is taken out it must be registered by an official 
called the Comermteur des JiypotMqices, and this registration must be repeated 
at the end of the first fifteen years, or else the mortgage lapses automatically. 
As it costs money to cancel a mortgage when a loan is repaid, the^arties not 
infrequently agree to let the registration stand until time renders it null. 
Knowledge of such arrangements cannot, of course, be gained except from 
the parties concerned. Moreover, trustees who hold property for others, 
often give a mortgage on their own property as a guarantee of good faith in 
the Mfilment of their trust, and such mortgages, though they imply no 
indebtedness, cannot be distinguished from others by the official register. 
Both these considerations will tend to make the official record of mortgages 
somewhat in excess of the actual facts. 
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of the property is comparatively small — less than one-sixth. 
In the case of mortgaged properties of less than acres 
in extent, the average mortgage per acre is much larger, 
varying from £19 :16s. for properties of from 2-|- to 
acres to £53:2:4 for those of from one-third to one-half 
of an acre. The explanation of this is, of course, that the 
proportionate value of buildings to land rises as the area of 
the latter decreases. 

Taking the whole of the land investigated (ie. both 
that which is, and that which is not, mortgaged), the total 
mortgage debt amounts on the average to £2:16:5 per 
acre, or if only the mortgaged land is considered, to 
£8:0:10 per acre. Assuming the land to be of ^erage 
value, it will be seen that the mortgage debt, which of 
course covers buildings as well as land, is equal to 4|- per 
cent of the value of the land without buildings, if we take 
into consideration all the land investigated, or to 13|- per 
cent if we are dealing only with that part of it which has 
some mortgage upon it. 

Such an enquiry, although on too slight a scale to 
indicate the total amount of the mortgage debt on 
agricultural land in Belgium, emphatically contradicts the 
ass,ertion that the land of small proprietors is usually 
mortgaged up to the hilt. The figures afford no evidence 
that the percentage of those whose property is mortgaged 
is larger among the small than among the large proprietors.^ 

^ The cost of a mortgage not exceeding £120 is abotit 7 per cent of the 
sum borrowed, made tip as follows * — 

Eegistration Duty . . . . . . 1 *4 per cent. 

Tor making Official Copy of Deed . . . ,1*3 , 

Law Costs 1’5 „ 

Lawyer's Disbursements of various kinds . . 2*8 ,, 

The Law Costs are slightly less in proportion m the case of mortgages 
for larger Amounts ; and other reductions, which may amount to as much 
as 1*35 per cent, are made in the case of renewals of mortgages on very 
small agiicultural properties. 

By a recent law, the Eegistration Duty and Law Costs are reduced by 
one-half in the case of mortgages on houses bought by working men. 
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Note.-— T he official returns do not state whether the whole or only a part of a property is mortgaged. Probably small owners mortgage the w^hole, but the 
above figures show clearly that some large propiietors only mortgage a part of their property, 
i The apparently cunous grouping in this column is due to the fact that the figures, originally worked out in hectares, have been reduced to acres 




CHAPTEE V 


LAWS OF SUCCESSION AND INHEEITANCE AND METHODS OF 
LAND TRANSFEK 

Note. — T his chapter is necessarily somewhat technical in character, 
but the facts dealt with have so important a bearing on social condi- 
tions in Eelginm that it could not suitably be omitted or 'further 
curtailed. A very brief summary of its contents is given on p. 65, 

The laws which govern testamentary and intestate succes- 
sion to land, the duties which attach on its devolution by 
death, and the methods and cost of transferring it, are 
matters which materially affect the economic condition 
of any country. It will, therefore, be necessary to examine 
these questions in some detail. 

Although complete statistics are not available, the 
results of the enquiry made by the writer indicate that 
land is much more evenly distributed in Belgium than in 
England. This is very largely due to the limitations 
imposed on the right of bequest which exist in the former 
country, compelling the division of the grater part of a 
man's property equally among his children, and also to 
the allied provisions of the Belgian law of intestacy. 
These provisions not only regulate testamentary and 
intestate succession, but prevent those settlements of land 
which English social traditions prescribe, and which in 
practice 'keep the larger portion of English agricultural 
land under the fetters of the custom of primogeniture. 
The laws of succession and inheritance in Belgium are 
very complicated, and it is impossible to describe them 
here in detail. A broad outline is all that can be given. 

54 
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In principle they are those which are laid down under 
the Code Napoleon in 1804, though certain modihcations 
have^since been made.^ The fundamental difference between 
Belgian and English testamentary law is that whereas the 
latter now gives complete liberty of bequest, the former, in 
common with those of all other countries whose land systems 
were remodelled after the Erench Eevolution, severely limits 
that liberty. 

The Belgian law forbids the disinheriting of certain 
persons called Mritiers r^servataires. These heirs, whose 
rights are safeguarded by law, are the children and, in 
certain cases, the parents of the deceased. If there is 
only one child, the minimum which may be left to this 
chilc^is one-half of the estate ; if there are two children, 
two-thirds of the estate; if there are three children or 
more they must receive at least three-quarters of the estate. 
Personalty and realty both come under the law. The law 
further prescribes that this minimum left to the children 
must always be equally divided among them.^ There is, 
however, nothing to prevent that portion of the property 
which is not specifically reserved for the children {quotite 
dis;po%iUe) being left to any one of them ; thus, if there 
were four children, the law prescribes that three-quarters 
of the whole estate must be equally divided among the 
four, but there is nothing to prevent the parent from 
leaving the remaining quarter of the estate to any single 
one of them. In the eye of the law, perfect equality ought 
to obtain among the portions of the heirs, and for this 
reason it ordains that any important gifts received from the 
testator during his lifetime by any of his heirs shall be 
taken into account, or, as we say in England, " brought into 
hotchpoV when dividing the property. 

A man may leave the quotiU disjponiUe to his widow or 
to any one else. He is not obliged by law to teave any- 
thing to her. Should a husband having three or more 

^ Notably in 1865, 1896, and 1900. See Appendix, p. 559. 

2 If any of tbe testator’s children have died leaving issue, these children’s 
portions must be distributed equally among the issue. 
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children wish to lea^e his widow more than a quarter 
of his property, he may in addition give her a life interest 
in another^ quarter. The property itself must be left to 
the children, but it may be left subject to this life interest 
in favour of the wife. 

If a man dies intestate leaving children, subject to the 
rights of his widow, which are dealt wfth below, ^ the whole 
estate is divided equally among the children.^ Failing 
children, one-quarter of his estate goes to his father, one- 
quarter to his mother, and the remainder is divided 
equally among his brothers and sisters. Failing children, 
brothers, sisters, and parents, the law sets forth exactly how 
the property is to be distributed among the more distant 
relatives# If there are no direct descendants a3>d no 
collaterals, and the parents and grandparents are dead, 
then the estate is divided equally among the illegitimate 
children, if any ; failing these, the estate goes to the widow ; 
and in default of all these, to the State.® Although it 
is only in the absence of all blood relations that the widow 
inherits any property, she gets a life interest in a certain 
portion. 

A second fundamental difference between the Belgian 
and English laws of succession and inheritance, is that 
whereas English law allows property to be entailed, this is 
specifically forbidden by Belgian law. In Belgium, that 
portion of an estate which must by law be left to the 
children of the deceased or to other privileged heirs 
(h&itiers r^ervataires), must be left alsolutelffree from any 
charge njpon it, except of course for any easements, mort- 
gages, etc., which are in existence at the testator's death, 

1 In tne absence of any contrary provision in the Marriage Contract, the 
husband has during the marriage the sole right of disposing of the income 
of the immovable property which his wife possessed at the time of the 
marriage, btJt he cannot, without her consent, dispose of the property itself. 
He can freely dispose of the movable property. 

2 In case one of his children has died leaving children, that child's share 
IS divided equally amongst his or her children. 

® Illegitimate children, if they have been legally recognised (recoTmm)^ 
receive a less share than they would have received had they been legitimate 
(C. 757). If they have not been legally recognised they receive nothing. 
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and except for the possible life interest of the widow in a 
portijn of it. 

With regard to the quotiU disponiUe, the testator may 
create any charge he likes upon it, but he may not make 
any gift of it except an absolute gift.^ 

It will at once be seen that these legislatiye provisions 
render impossible the existence of the system of primogeni- 
ture, which governs the greater part of the agricultural land 
of England. That such a system maintains its hold in 
England is not due in any great measure to the law of 
intestacy which gives the real estate in the absence of a 
will to the eldest son. Few large landowners die intestate. 
It is due much more to the liberty which the law gives of 
makmg settlements of land by deed or will for the period 
of a life or lives in being and twenty-one years afterwards, 
and most of all to the custom of family settlements, under 
which a man is able to settle on his son for life an estate 
to come into possession on his own decease, and after the 
decease of that son on the son’s eldest son, and so on ad 
infinitum, or, to use the legal expression, in tail male.” ^ 
It is true that as soon as the son’s eldest son comes of age 
he may, with the consent of his father or of his grandfather, 
if still alive, put an end to the entail. But what generally 

1 There are two exceptions to this : — 

1. A father may give his son, either during his lifetime or by will, the 
whole or part of the quot'd^ dispomble, making it a condition that on the son's 
death it shall be equally divided amongst all his son’s children living at the 
time of the son's death. 

2. A man may in the same way leave to his brother the whole or part of 
the quotiU disponibU, making it a condition that on the brother’s death the 
property must be divided equally amongst all the brother’s children who 
may be living at the time ; but this liberty is only given to a man who has 
no children of his own at the time of his death. Transactions of this kind 
must be registered. 

It may be noted here that by a modification of the Code Kapoleon which 
was made in 1900, land left to children may be held by them in co«pro- 
prietorship until the youngest is twenty-one. This is an exertion to the 
general law which invalidates any agreement restricting for a longer period 
than five years the otherwise absolute right of any joint owner to claim the 
partition of the joint property. 

2 An estate in “ tail male ” is an estate settled on male descendants in 
order of birth. The second son takes, on failure of the male issue of the 
eldest son, and so ad mfinitim. 
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happens when that time arrives is that the son's son, in 
consideration of an immediate provision for himself, or 
himself and his wife, nnites with his father in making 
a fresh settlement under which the retention of the land 
in the hands of one owner is secured for another generation. 
Undoubtedly under the provisions of the Settled Lands 
Act the tenant for life of land may now sell it ; but as the 
purchase money must be handed over for investment to 
the trustees of the settlement, who may themselves, as a 
rule, purchase other land with it, the net result of the 
system is to secure the retention of large agricultural 
estates in single hands.^ 

How differently the question of primogeniture is viewed 
in Belgium and England is well expressed in the follj^wing 
extract from a letter addressed to the writer by a Belgian 
lawyer : — 

As you say, one must not only consider the law in this matter, but 
also the custom. Now the custom adopted in Belgium, almost without 
exception, is that of the Napoleonic system, the custom of equal dis- 
tribution It is possible with this system to maintain the primogeni- 
ture. If there is one child one can leave it all ; if there are two, one 
can leave two-thirds to one of them ; if there are three, half to one 
and a quarter each to the others ; if there are four, seven-sixteenths 
to one and three-sixteenths to each of the others ; if there are five, 
two-fifths to one and three-twentieths to each of the others, and so on. 

But the custom of the country would be absolutely opposed to a 
distribution of this nature, and the father who acted in this way 
would be generally considered to have acted injudiciously and against 
the interests of the family. Discords between brothers and sisters 
would almost certainly result as soon as one of them were “ unjustly ” 
favoured, and each of them would feel aggrieved at the injustice done 
to him. The father would almost certainly be blamed by his children, 
and also by public opinion, which has adopted the system of the Code 
as a second law. As a matter of fact, parents do not make a will. 
They allow a law to act which they consider equitable. The least 
favour shown to one of the children is resented as an outrage by the 
others. ^ 

We now come to the question of death duties. In this 

^ The wiiter does not ignore the possibility of creating what is technically 
known as a base fee ; but this is a couise which is so rarely pursued that it 
need not be discussed in detail here. 
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connection the law discriminates greatly in favour of 
lineals. These comprise children or remoter issue succeed- 
ing to parents, parents succeeding to children or remoter 
issxxe, or one parent and children or remoter issue succeeding 
to the other parent. In the case of lineals the duty (droit 
de mutation) is only 1*4 per cent payable on the real estate 
and on money lent on mortgage. Other personal property 
is exempt. If the successors are not in direct line, the 
personal property is not exempt, and duty (droit d& succes- 
sion) is levied on a sliding scale, viz. 5|* per cent if a 
widow or widower without children succeeds ; 6*8 per cent 
if a brother or sister; 8*2 per cent if an uncle or nephew; 
and 13*8 per cent if a more distant relative. These rates 
do ]tj£t apply to that which any heir receives in .excess of 
the portion to which he has a legal right. On this the 
successor, whatever his relationship to the deceased, must 
pay 13*8 per cenU 

With such a system of inheritance Belgium cannot be 
said to tie up its land in the hands of the few. The divi- 
sions and sales of estates on the death of the owner do at 
least afford those desirous of obtaining land an opportunity 
to purchase it. 

The distribution of land in Belgium among a large 
number of owners, and the great number of very small 
farms are, of course, important factors in the intensive 

1 For purposes of assessment for death duties, the heirs (or executors if 
there are any, though this is unusual) may, at their choice, declare either 
the cadastral value (valeur cadastral^ of the land or its estimated market 
price (mlem 'c^nale). The cadastral value does not, as a rule, represent the 
present value of land. In 1860 the annual value of all land in Belgium was 
assessed, and this annual value was taken as the cadastral revenue which 
formed the basis of taxation. In order to arrive at the cadastral value, the 
cadastral revenue is multiplied by a certain figm’e called the rnidUpUcateur 
officid. Exactly what figure the multvpl%cateur shall be is decided by 
periodical examinations of the movement in land values as shown by the 
published results of land sales. There is a sepaiate mulhplimt&UT officiel 
for each commune, and this applies to all land in that commune. Distinc- 
tion IS made between arable land, and pasture, and land with buildings upon 
it. The cadastral value at the present tune is arrived at by multiplying the 
cadastral revenue determined in 1860 by the iQ&tmulUplicateior officiel, which 
was fixed in 1894 ; it is obvious, therefore, that it bears little, if any, relation 
to actual land values. 
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cultivation which prevails. Some of the serious disadvan- 
tages which would otherwise have attached to this system 
of small holdings are being largely overcome by the develop- 
ment of co-operation in various directions. 

But a further condition is necessary to true free trade 
in land, namely, that the procedure required for transfer 
of land shall be simple and inexpensive, so that would-be 
purchasers are not restrained from buying. The method 
and cost of land transfer must claim our attention, but first 
we must examine the system of land registration. 

In common with every civilised country in the world, 
England alone excepted, Belgium has a system of compulsory 
land registration (tramcfiption). Scotland and Ireland have 
land registration systems, and such backward countries as 
Russia and Turkey are not without them. The United 
States and the British self-governing colonies adopted land 
registration at an early period in their existence. All 
these varied land systems compel the registration either 
of titles or of deeds; the English system, which stands 
alone, compels neither.^ 

There can be little doubt that of the two systems, that 
of registration of title has the greater practical advantages. 
Registration of deeds does not obviate investigation of title, 
it only facilitates it ; whereas in the system of registration 
of title, when once the lengthy investigation necessary 
before land can be registered with an absolute title is over, 

^ This statement is made with regard to the coimtry as a whole ; there 
are some important local exceptions. Eegistration of deeds has been in 
force in Middlesex and in the three Eidings of Yorkshire since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Though registration of deeds in these counties 
is not legally compulsory, it is practically so, as registered assurances take 
precedence over unregistered ones, and the non-registration of conveyances 
at any rate is practically unknown. In the county of London, registration 
of title under the Land Transfer Acts 1895 and 1897 is now compulsory, 
but this compulsion only applies to what is known as a “possessory title/' 
It does not^do away with the necessity for investigation. Machinery for 
the registration of an absolute title is set up, but it is dilatory, expensive, 
and, moreover, not compulsory. In practice the provisions for the registra- 
tion of an absolute title under the Land Transfer Acts are almost a dead 
letter. 

Some further notes on Land Eegistration will be found in the Appendix, 
p. 559. 
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subsequent transactions become comparatively simple. The 
advantages of both systems are of course greatest in the 
case of agricultural land, where boundaries seldom shift, 
and where easements are rarely created. In dealing with 
town properties, where buildings are constantly being pulled 
down and rebuilt oi\ sites of altered shape and extent, and 
where rights of way and other easements are constantly 
being created, the transfer of the freehold is necessarily 
more complicated. Moreover, under the English system, 
conveyances where the title is simple can be got through 
in a much shorter period than that which is necessarily 
taken for registration of title by a public office. In the 
latter, papers must inevitably be dealt with in the order 
of tllfeir deposit. Either system provides security against 
the frauds which are not infrequent throughout that greater 
part of England, where neither is in force. 

Sale 

The legal processes which must be gone through in 
Belgium when land is sold, need not be described in detail. 
They are much the same as in any country where registration 
of deeds is in foroe, and do not differ greatly from the 
processes in Yorkshire or the county of London. No land 
may be sold except through a notary (notaire), for no deed 
can be registered (transcrit) which had not been drawn up 
by one, unless the sale has been specially legalised {reconnu 
en justice ) — an unusual course. 

It is doubtful whether the time occupied in the 
formalities connected with the transfer of land is much 
shorter than in England, taking the average size of trans- 
action into account. 

The cost of land transfer is as follows : a J;ax of hi- 
per cent on the purchase money is levied by the State 
when the deed is registered, and a further per cent is 
payable to the consermteur des hyjpotMques, who makes an 
ofidcial copy of the title in the official register. Thus the 
charges levied by the State on all land sold amount to 6| 
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per cent of its valne.^ In addition to these charges, the 
official notaries charge for their services in accordance with 
a definite ^cale which is fixed by law, as follows : — 

30 shillings per cent on the first £200 


20 

5) 

7? 

55 

following £800 

15 

5> 

55 

55 

£2000 

10 

JJ 

55 

55 

„ £6000 

5 

J5 

?5 

55 

„ £32,000 

2 

V 

55 

55 

„ £40,000 

1 

5? 

55 

55 

„ £40,000 


Nothing on the rest. The minimum charge is 6s. 4d. 

All charges connected with land transfer are payable by 
the purchaser. In the case of sales by auction the notaries’ 
charges are considerably higher, sometimes amounting to as 
much as 4 per cent, and even to much more in the case of 
small parcels of laud. The sale of land in which minors 
are interested must always he by auction. 

On comparison of these figures with the cost of similar 
transactions in England, it will be seen that the transfer of 
land in Belgium is in ordinary cases very much more 
expensive than in this country. The stamp duty in 
England is only 10 s. per cent. The registration of a 
possessory title in the County of London in transactions 
under £3000 costs 6s. per cent; and the registration of a 
deed in Yorkshire costs 7s. 6d. irrespective of the value of 
the property. 

With regard to law costs, though the authorised scale 
in England allows a fee of 30 per cent on the first 
thousand pounds, diminishing as the value goes up, with a 
minimum charge of £5, yet the amount actually charged in 
England on transactions of £1000 and under is no greater 
than in Bjjlgium, except in very small transactions.^ 

To summarise the costs in a concrete case, a sale of 
£500 worth of land in Belgium would cost the purchaser 

^ Witli certain exceptions referred to later. 

^ In Belgium the lawyers’ costs on a £20 sale woidd only he 6s. 4d., 
whereas in England the ordinary minimum charge is from one to two guineas. 
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s, d. 

In registration duty {droit d^enregistrement) . 27 10 0 

making official copy of deed (droit de 
transcription) . . . .€50 

In law costs (taxe notariale) . . .600 

Lawyers' disbursements of various kinds, at least . 2 0 0 

£41 15 0 

• 

or 8-J- per cent of the cost of the land. 

In England (outside London) the purchaser's costs 
would be 

£ s. d. 

For stamp duty . . . . . 2 10 0 

For registration fee and stamp on memorial 

(chargeable in Yorkshire and Middlesex only) .076 
For law costs ^ . . . 5 0 0 

or ll- per cent of the cost of the land. 

The total cost to the purchaser of the conveyance of 
land in Belgium would in ordinary cases, therefore, appear 
to be somewhere between five or six times that of a similar 
transaction in England. 

Important modifications in the laws dealing with the 
transfer of land were made in 1889 and 1897. By virtue 
of these working men who buy land in the country (Mens 
ruravx) or land for the erection of workmen's houses, obtain 
a reduction of one-half in the charges levied by the State 
on the transfer of land. All they need do to secure this 
reduction is to obtain from the local committee formed for 
the purpose a certificate that they are hona fide working 
men. These reductions can, however, only be obtained by 
men whose total property, including that which they are 
then buying, and also including the property of their wives, 
is not assessed for land taxation purposes at more than £8 
per annum, and the area of the ground upon which they 
propose to build a workman's dwelling must n^t exceed 
3000 square yards. It will be seen that in these cases 
the charges imposed by the State are still three times 

^ Even if the authorised maximum Tvere charged, the costs could only 
be £7 : 10s. 
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those imposed in England, though the law costs are some- 
what less. 

• Exchange 

Speaking generally, the transfer of land on an exchange 
is conducted in the same way as a conveyance on sale. 
There are, however, some differences. The tax of per 
cent levied by the State and the fee of per cent charged 
for registration are calculated only on the actual money 
paid to secure equality of exchange. The charges on the 
remainder of the consideration for the sale, namely, the 
value of the smaller property, are only 0*65 per cent in 
the case of the Government tax, and 0*30 per cent in the 
case of 'the registration fee. Thus if two plots of* land 
were exchanged, one of which was worth £120 and the 
other £100, 0*95 per cent would be paid on £100 and Of 
per cent on the £20 paid to secure equality of exchange. 
The law costs, which are on the same scale as in the case 
of a sale, are calculated upon the value of the larger 
property. In cases of exchange of contiguous rural pro- 
perties the scale charges are, however, limited to 1 per cent 
for the lawyer and 0*1 per cent for the registration fee. 

With the object of facilitating exchange of land, so 
that proprietors of scattered plots might be encouraged 
to make exchanges that would help to consolidate their 
property, a law was passed in 1887 which considerably 
reduced the charges named above. The registration fee was 
reduced to Id. for every £4 worth of land exchanged, and 
the charge levied by the registrar of mortgages entirely 
remitted.^ This law, however, has unfortunately had very 

^ Two conditions are necessary before advantage can be taken of this 
law : (a) That the market value of the land exchanged shall not exceed 150 
times the amount of the cadastral revenue.* (b) That the properties ex- 
changed sbiall be in the same commune or at least in adjoining ones. If the 
lots exchanged are not equal, the fee payable on the difference in value as 
declared in the deed is reduced to 1 per cent. There is a further stipula- 
tion that the difference in value of the two pieces of land exchanged must 
not exceed a quarter of the value of the smaller lot, or one-half if the whole 
area of this lot does not exceed half an acre. 

* Eewm axdastroU. This is three-quarters of the estimated annual value of the land in 
1860. Seep. 824. 
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little effect ia consolidating holdings, owing, partly to 
ignorance of its existence among small holders, but largely 
to t^Je fact that, when exchanges are being discussed, each 
man tries to minimise the value of the other’s property, 
and to exaggerate that of his own, and hence no exchange 
takes place. In view, however, of the facilities offered by 
the law just referred to, the blame for this infrequency of 
exchanges cannot be laid to the charge of the Government. 

Gifts 

Deeds of Gift are prepared and registered in the same 
way as conveyances on sale. There are, however, some 
diffe^nces. The duties payable to the State, instead of 
amounting to a uniform 5 ^ per cent on the purchase 
money, are calculated on the market value of the land, and 
the percentages vary according to the relationship of the 
donee to the donor. In the case of gifts to lineals the 
inclusive duty is 1*4 per cent. Gifts to other blood 
relations, to adopted children, and gifts which form part of 
a marriage contract are charged 3 ’4 5 per cent. Gifts to 
all other persons, including even those to a husband or wife 
(if they do not form part of the marriage contract), are 
charged 6*9 per cent. The registration fees are the same 
as on a conveyance on sale. The scale of law costs is 
somewhat lower than in the case of a sale. 

SUMMAUY 

Summarising the main facts referred to in this chapter, 
we find that the laws which govern testamentary and 
intestate succession in Belgium, tend to the multiplication 
of owners of land rather than to its aggregation in a few 
hands, the principle of the law being that subject to a 
man’s right to make a small provision for his widow, the 
greater part of his property, both real and personal, must, 
notwithstanding any testamentary disposition to the contrary, 
pass on his death to his children in equal shares. Certain 

F 
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laws have been passed in order to avoid excessive subdivision 
of land. 

While there exists in Belgium a system of compulsory 
registration of deeds which affords security against fraud 
and makes the transfer of land somewhat simpler, and in 
the case of small parcels a little less costly, so far as legal 
charges are concerned, than in most cTounties in England, 
these advantages are more than counterbalanced by the 
heavy burdens imposed by the Government on every change 
of ownership.^ The death duties, except in the case of 
succession by lineals, are very high, while the duties on 
sales are enormously so. The latter amount to about 
6|- per cent on the value of the property sold, as against 
a charge of ^ per cent in England. This exc^sive 
taxation undoubtedly tends to check the sale of land, and 
the legislature, recognising this, has reduced the charges in 
the case of very small properties. The total costs incurred 
in the sale of land vary from about 8 to 13 per cent, and 
even more, of its capital value. 

^ Tlie cost of mortgaging land is dealt with on p. 52. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

INDXJSTEIAL CONDITIONS 

Evee since the age of Charlemagne the region now called 
Belgium has been renowned for its manufactures, 'especially 
for its textiles. Eor centuries, thousands of Blemish 
peasants devoted a part of their holdings to growing flax, 
which they spun and wove at home during the winter, 
selling the linen together with the other products of their 
farms. But the introduction of steam-driven machinery 
changed all this, and now home industries are rapidly 
giving way before the steam - engine and the factory. 
Every day the proportion of linen woven in the cottages 
decreases, and the textile trade itself, which has reigned 
supreme for so many centuries, may soon have to yield 
its position to new manufactures which have sprung up 
during the last fifty years. 

Although agriculture has held her own much better than 
in Britain, industrialism is steadily gaining ground, and 
absorbs an ever-increasing proportion of the population. 
Between 1846 and 1896 this proportion rose from 7 to 
18 per cent, while that absorbed by agriculture declined 
from 25 to 19 per cent.^ Almost every important industry 
in the world is represented in Belgium, but tw(^-thirds of 
the workers are occupied in the following half-dozen 

1 These figures are based on the special industrial and agricultural 
censuses made in 1846, 1895, and 1896. As explained on p. 200, the census 
figures must be received with gieat caution, but allowing for all errors, 
they certainly indicate a marked movement towards the industrialisation 
of the country. 
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industries, - viz. mining, textile, metal, building, wood- 
working, and the preparation of food-stuffsd ^ 

The industries which came in with the introduction of 
steam-driven machinery are found chiefly in the Walloon 
provinces, in the neighbourhood of the coal and iron mines, 
where a great manufacturing zone, stretching from Li%e 
in the east, to Mons and Charleroi in the south-west, has 
been developed during the last century. Its chief centres 
lie in and around the town of Li4ge and in the province 
of Hainault — the black country of Belgium. Here whole 
regions have been almost completely industrialised : as one 
travels through them, mines, factories, and great manu- 
facturing villages follow” one another in quick succession, 
and the area of open country is still decreasing rapidly, 

^ In 1896 the industrial workers of Belgium were distributed as follows : — 


Industry. 

Home W'jrkers 

Out Workeis. 

Total Number 
occupied or 
working for 
Own Account 

Mines .... 


121,993 

128,313 

Quarries .... 

630 

35,104 

38,969 

Metal .... 

7,675 

100,541 

134,333 

Pottery .... 

11 

7,043 

7,744 

Glass .... 

... 

21,699 

22,797 

Cheinical .... 

48 

17,622 

20,715 

Pood .... 

2 

57,359 

90,443 

Textile .... 

76,757 

82,768 

169,778 

Clothing .... 

13,667 

38,452 

147,966 

Building .... 

... 

62,607 

93,677 

Wood and furniture . 

2,304 

40,329 

88,457 

Hide and leather 

12,410 

18,862 

57,702 

Tobacco .... 

445 

9,740 

12,034 

Paper .... 

165 

8,376 

9,448 

Book .... 

» »• 

10,706 

14,049 

Mechanical 

207 

7,340 

9,611 

Special .... 

4,409 

13,807 

24,435 

Transport . 

It 

... 

16,959 

41,873 


118,620 

671,306 

1,102,244 


Not including the State railways. The curious discrepancy between 
the two ligures for “Transport** is explained by the fact that in Belgium 
casual workers are counted among the employing class (being regarded as 
contractors of their own labour). 
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Although there are over half a million workers in the 
Wallgon provinces, the only large towns are Li4ge (157,760), 
Verviers (49,067), Seraing (37,845), Tournai (3^5,004), and 
Namur (31,196) ; no others can boast of as many as 30,000 
inhabitants.^ The fact that the industrial population is 
distributed over wide areas, and not concentrated in a 
few great towns, has an important bearing on the lives 
of the workers. It enables a large proportion of them 
to have gardens, and although many of the houses are 
poor and small, still the people are not crowded into slums, 
or only to an extent that seems slight when we remember 
the great factory towns in other countries. The centre of 
gravity of Belgian industry has been entirely changed by 
recent developments. formerly it lay in the • Blemish 
provinces, but now these only number 392,000 industrial 
workers, compared with 522,000 in the Walloon provinces.^ 
From this brief outline of the industrial situation, we 
may turn to those elements in it bearing directly on the 
life of the individual worker, such as the wage level, the 
length of the working day, and the general conditions of 
labour. 

The question of most vital importance is that of wages, 
with regard to which very full information was obtained 
by the Government in 1896.^ Since then, however, they 
have risen considerably, and, as up-to-date official figures 
were not available, except for railway workers and postal 
employees, with regard to whom a detailed report was 
published in 1908, it was necessary to undertake a special 
investigation.^ This could not, of course, be done on a 
scale which would make it possible to classify the whole 
of the workers according to the amount they earned, as was 
done in the 1896 census, but the information serves to 

1 The figures of population here given refer to the year 1900# 

2 Brabant, which is partly Blemish and partly Walloon, is excluded. 

5 Published in the Eecensement Gineral des Industries et des Metiers, 
18 vols. 

^ Since 1896 special Government enquiries have been made into certain 
industries, but the latest of these refers to the year 1903, and as the rates 
of wages have changed considerably since then, these returns could not be 
made use of. 
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indicate the general level of wages in 1908. It was gathered 
bj investigators who visited different parts of the coij,niry. 
In many cases the employers were so good as to show their 
wage -books, in others they stated what wages they paid, 
and the information was carefully checked by trade-union 
secretaries and others. In a country like Belgium, where 
trade-unionism is very weak, the wages paid to individual 
workmen engaged in similar occupations vary considerably, 
not only among those employed on piece-work, but among 
those paid by time. An examination of the wage-books of 
several employers showed that it would often be very 
misleading to quote the average wages for any particular 
kind of work, and so the investigators always ascertained 
the ^predominant wage, i.e. the wage most usually ^aid, 
and wherever rates of w^ages are quoted in this chapter 
as the result of the writer’s own investigations, it is to 
this that reference is made. 

Tables are given in the Appendix (p. 561 et seq.) where 
the results of the enquiry are tabulated. It will sufB.ce 
here to give the more important figures. 

The first point to be noted is that even when full 
allowance is made for the fact that the cost of living is 
rather less in Belgium than in Great Britain, and much 
less than in Germany and France, the wages paid in 
Belgium are, with few exceptions, very inadequate. Take, 
for instance, the building trades, where the operations are 
so simple that they lend themselves better than others to 
accurate international comparisons; the wages of brick- 
layers, carpenters, plumbers, and plasterers vary from about 
3d. an hour in the smaller Flemish towns, to 4|-d. or 5d. 
in towns such as Brussels, Antwerp, and Charleroi. Brick- 
layers’ labourers are paid from 2d. to 3|d. an hour, 
according^ to the locality. These wages are about half as 
high as in England, and the same proportion is found in 
the wages of the engineering trade. In Belgium, fitters, 
turners, and pattern-makers earn from Sl-d. to 5|-d. per 
hour, and blacksmiths about a farthing an hour more. In 
the cotton trade, which is almost entirely carried on in the 
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Flemish provinces, the difference between Belgian and 
Englij^h wages is very pronounced; although the hours of 
work are generally about 20 per cent longer in Belgium 
than in England, the weekly earnings in almost all the 
different occupations are considerably less.^ 

Taking the women first, we find that a winder, while 
earning from 2^d. to* 2 Jd. per hour in Ghent, and less than 
that in the smaller Flemish centres, usually earns to 
3|*d. in Lancashire. For reelers the difference is about the 
same, while roving frame tenters earn less than 3d. in 
Belgium and about 4|’d. in Lancashire. Turning to the 
men, we find that spinners, who earn less than 6d. in 
Ghent and only 4|-d. an hour in Alost, earn between 9|-d. 
and lid. in Lancashire.^ Piecers earn 3|-d. in Ghent and 
from 4d. to 5d. in Lancashire, and grinders about 3|'d. per 
hour in Ghent and over 6d. in Lancashire, while scutchers, 
who are paid 3|-d. in Ghent and 2|-d. in Alost, rarely earn 
less than 6d. in the larger Lancashire spinning centres. 
The wages of weavers are difficult to compare, because they 
depend so greatly on the quality and width of the cloth 
made, but it may be safely asserted that a man working 
four looms of 3 6 -inch cloth would earn in Belgium at least 
Id per hour less than in Lancashire. 

It may be remarked here that many occupations in the 

^ It IS extraordinarily difficult to make international comparisons of 
wages in tke textile trades on account of the differences in the processes of 
manufacture in different countries. The writer has, however, satisfied 
himself by enquiries specially made in Lancashire, that the w'ages which he 
compares in Belgium and in England are really comparable ; that is, that 
the work is similar, and that it is carried on in both countries by adult 
workers and with similar machinery, although the machinery may be of 
a somewhat more antiquated type in some of the Belgian mills than it is 
in the best up-to-date Lancashire factories. The information given in this 
chapter has been submitted to experts in both Belgium and Lancashire for 
criticism, and any occupations which they thought incomparable have been 
eliminated. Eor the English wages, the writer has used statislics collected 
by himself from representatives both of employers and workmen in different 
parts of Lancashire rather than the figures given in the Board of Trade 
Eeport (Cd. 4545), because the latter sometimes includes under a general 
heading the wages paid for operations which vary considerably. 

2 Information kindly supplied by Mr. Wm. Marsland, Hon. Secretary 
of the International Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations, as a 
result of a special enquiry made in 1909. 
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cotton, and. still more in the woollen and worsted industries, 
which are relegated in England to boys and girls, are 
carried on^by men in Belgium. For these, of course, no 
comparisons have been made. In the woollen and worsted 
trades the conditions of labour in Belgium are so different 
from those in Yorkshire, that after much enquiry the writer 
has felt compelled to abandon any comparison of wages. 
In the Appendix, however, is given a list of the wages 
paid in Verviers to those engaged in a few of the principal 
occupations, in the manufacture of woollen and worsted 
goods. 

In the coal-mining industry, which, in 1896, employed 
about 130,000 men, the wages in Belgium were also found 
to be considerably lower than those paid in England.t In 
the absence of published statistics of recent date the writer 
made special enquiries into the wages paid to coal-miners 
in both countries. The figures here given refer, in the 
case of Belgium, to six collieries — two in the Borinage and 
four in the neighbourhood of Charleroi — and were obtained 
in 1907. The English figures were taken from the wage- 
books of a colliery in the West Biding of Yorkshire in 
1907.^ 

Hewers or getters, by far the largest group of operatives 
in a coal mine, earn about 5s. 4d. per day in Belgium,^ as 
against 7s. fid. in Yorkshire, while men employed in opening 
galleries are paid 4s. lOd. a day in Belgium and 7s. fid. in 
Yorkshire. Onsetters and banksmen earn about 3s. lOd. 
a day in Belgium against 6s. in Yorkshire. Both in 
Belgium and in England reductions in house rent and in 

1 Wages in the West Biding of Yorkshire may he regarded as fairly 
typical of those paid in the chief English coal-fields. They are somewhat 
lower than those paid in South Yorkshire, and perhaps a little higher than 
wages in I^’orthumherland. Great differences exist in the methods of 
organising ^ahour in the mines, but care has been taken to select for 
comparison only those occupations where the conditions of work m the two 
countries are, broadly speaking, similar. All conditions, however, vary from 
mine to mine, with the nature of the seam and the difficulty of extracting the 
coal, and this fact must he borne in mind when considering any comparison 
of wages. 

^ The wages given for miners, both in Belgium and in England, are 
average and not p^redoniina/il wages. 
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the cost of coal for domestic use are part of the colliers’ 
wage^ Any differences in the value of these concessions 
are not sufficiently great seriously to affect the comparison. 

In considering the daily earnings in the two countries, 
it must be remembered that the working day is considerably 
longer in Belgium than in England, but variations in the 
methods of calculating the working hours make it impossible 
to estimate the exact difference. A rough indication of it, 
however, is given in statistics published by the Rational 
Federation of Belgian Miners in 1905, which show that 
the time spent underground by hewers is from to 2 
hours a day longer in Belgium than in England. 

A useful comparison of the level of wages in Belgium 
and England can be made in the case of railway 'workers. 
Full information for Belgium is given in the official report 
which refers to the year 1908, and although there are no 
published statistics for England, the writer has been kindly 
furnished with detailed information regarding the wages paid 
by a large English railway company. An examination 
of the figures shows that the Belgian weekly rates vary 
from one-half to three-quarters of the English, although 
the Belgians work more hours per week. Thus engine- 
drivers receive about 25 s. per week in Belgium against 
45 s. in England, and firemen 17s. against 30s.; platelayers 
14s. 6d. against 22s.; signalmen about 15s. against 26s.; 
joiners and carpenters 18s. against 28s.; blacksmiths 18s. 
against 29s.; boilermakers 18 s. against 36 s. (exactly one- 
halQ; while the bulk of the labourers receive about 12s. 6d. 
a week as against 19 s. in England. 

The wages in the postal service in Belgium and Britain 
are not easy to compare, the organisation of the two services 
being somewhat different, but it may be noted that the 
average weekly income of postmen in England (excluding 
London) is 25s. 9d., as compared with 19s, 6d. in Belgium 
(including Brussels). 

Before passing from the subject of wages, reference 
should be made to the fact that, although they are still 
very low in comparison with Britain and certain other 
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European -coniitries, they are much higher than in 1846, 
when the average daily wage of men over sixteen^ years 
of age was* Is. 2d., and of women 6|^d. The 1896 census 
does not give a general average, but it shows the increase 
between 1846 and 1896, and, as already stated, wages 
are, on the whole, higher now (1909) than in 1896.^ 

Leaving the public services aside, “ how far,” it may be 
asked, “ is the low wage per hour made up for by a long 
working day?” On this point the 1896 census supplies 
very full information. The hours worked now are, in 

^ Wages op Belgian W'orkeks above Sixteen Years op Age. 



Men. 

Women 


1846. 

1896. 

1846. 

1896. 

Total number whose wages 





were ascertained 

207,784 

465,629 

40,673 

72,444 

Percentage of Workers earn- 





ing per day — 





5d. or less 

S-9] 

] 

36*61 


6d. to lOd. 

17-1 yu’S 

U-5 

40*4 194*6 

[ 9*1 

lOd. „ Is. 3d. 

28 *51 

i 

17*6j 

j 

Is. 3d. „ Is. 8d. 

24-5 

6-2 

4*9 

30*9 

Is. 8d. ,, 2s. Od. 

12-7 

13*5 

0*4 

29*5 

2s. Od. „ 2s. 5d. 

6-5 

19-0 

0*1 

18*5 

2s. 5d. ,, 2s. lOd. 

}« 



7*4 

2s. lOd. „ 3s. 2d. 


3*1 

3s. 2d. „ 3s. 7d. 

1 0-6 



1*0 

3s. 7d. ,, 4s. Od. 



4s. Od. ,, 4s. 6d. 


2*9l 



4s. 5d. „ 4s. lOd. 


1*2 


“ 0*5 

4s. lOd. „ 5s. 3d. 

t 0-1 

0*8 y 6*2 


5s. 3d. „ 6s. 8d. 

I 

0*3 



5s. 8s. or more 

J 

i*oJ 




100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


It will be seen from the above table that in 1896, of the male in- 
dustrial workers above sixteen years of age, about one-fourth earned less 
than 2s. p«r day, about one-fifth from 2s. to 2s. 6d., not quite one-half 
from 2s. 5d. to 3s. 2d., and only about one-eighth more than 3s. 2d. 

Of the women workers above sixteen years of age, about two-fifths earned 
less than Is. 3d. per day, one-half from Is. 3d. to 2s., and only about 
one-tenth more than 2s. 

It may here be stated that in 1896, among juvenile workers of both sexes, 
about one-quarter earned nothing, or less than 5d., a little more than one-half 
earned from 6d. to Is, 3d., and less than one-fifth earned more than la. 3d. 
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certain cases, notably in the textile trades, less than when 
the census was made, hut its figures still hold good for 
the majority of the workers.^ 

In connection with the 1896 census, particulars were 
obtained of the hours worked by about half a million 
(504,304) persons, '^exclusive of miners, whose conditions 
are special, and will be considered later. Of this haK- 
million it was found that only about one-tenth worked 
less than nine hours, while half worked about ten, one- 
third about eleven, and about one-fifth over eleven hours.^ 
Of those working eleven hours and more, two-thirds 
(68 per cent) were men, 20 per cent women, and 12 per 
cent children between thirteen and sixteen years of age. 
One-third of the women and one-quarter of the* children 
engaged in industries were employed for more than 
eleven hours a day, whereas only one-sixth of the men 
worked so long. This is partly because the women and 
children are largely employed in the textile industries, 
where the hours are very long, although, as the census 
shows, more than eleven hours a day are habitual in many 
other trades. 

The low wages in Belgium make it necessary for a 
considerable number of working-men’s wives to add to the 
family income by working themselves. Present conditions 
are probably very similar to those prevailing at the time 

^ For tlie trades investigated by the writer particulars of the hours worked 
are given in the Appendix, p. 661 seq, 

2 Total number of workers whose hours of labour were ascertamed 
604,304. 


Number of Workers. 

Hours 

Per cent. 

19,138 

8 and less 

3-79 

34,741 

8 to 9 

6-88 

172,012 

9 to 10 (“) 

34-09 

77,864 

10 to lOj 

16*44 

88,166 

10| to 11 

17-48 

70,898 

11 to 11| 

14*08 

30,951 

11* to 12 

6-15 

10,544 

12 

2*09 


Mostly 10 hours. 
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of the 1896 census, when about 4 per cent of the work- 
men’s wives were employed in factories/ and another 9 
per cent ^ charing, or keeping small shops or cabarets, or 
in some home industry, such as making lace, corsets, or 
gloves. Thus altogether, one in eight of the wives of 
Belgian workmen was engaged in work of some kind, over 
and above the care of her household.^ 

It must, however, be remembered that many of those 
who are engaged in home industries or in looking after 
cabarets, devote a comparatively small part of their time 
to such occupations. The proportion of married women 
who work in factories is specially high in East Flanders, 
where they are employed in the textile industries. In 
Ghent, for instance, it is nearly one in three, as compared 
with one in twenty in Liege. It is interesting to note 
that the infantile death-rate in Ghent is higher than in any 
other large Belgian town, namely, 23*1 per 100 births on 
the average of the five years 1903 to 1907, as against 
12*9 in Lidge. 

It might be supposed that in spite of his disadvantages 
the Belgian workman was at least safe from that “ speeding- 
up ” of industry vrhich in some countries handicaps the old 
so heavily, and that his low wages were partly atoned for 
by a longer working life. Judging, however, from such 
published figures as are available, and from information 
gained from employers and workmen, it does not appear 

^ 413,771 families were investigated, and in tlie case of 15,000 tlie 
motliers went out to work. 4500 of these mothers had no children at home. 
It is important to notice that the proportion of families where the mother 
goes out to work in factories decreases rapidly as the number of children 
increases. 

It is 10 per cent in the case of married women without children. 

,, 4 ,, „ ,, with 1 or 2 children. 

,,1 ,, ,, „ ,,3or4 ,, 

,, i ^ }f j» 5 or more children. 

This ngure (9 per cent) refers only to married women with children. 
Had those without children been included, a percentage higher than 9 would 
have been recorded. 

2 These figures only take account of those engaged m commerce or working 
for %vages. They do not include the wives of industrial workmen living m 
the country, who work on the plots of land attached to their houses, and, by 
the crops they raise, add materially to the family income. 
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that workmen are employed up to a greater age in Belgian 
than in British factories. It is true that those Who have 
the necessary training ma.y, in certain parts of the country, 
fall back on home industries when they have grown too old 
for factory work, but as the wages to be earned in most of 
them, even by the ^est and most vigorous workmen, are 
considerably below thbse paid in factories, it is certain that 
an old man could not hope for much from this source. 
Probably his chief advantage over an old man in Britain, is 
that very often he has a plot of land on which he can 
employ himself when unable to get a job.^ 

To complete our survey of industrial conditions, we must 
enquire into the actual state of Belgian factories from 
the standpoint of the health of the workers, and into 
the character of factory legislation. So far as hygiene 
and sanitation are concerned, there is not much to dis- 
tinguish them from those in Britain. There are very few 
' model ” ones, and the proportion of those where the 
conditions are somewhat primitive is rather high; but, 
speaking generally, it is the opinion of the writer, after 
visiting many establishments, large and small, all over the 
country, that, as regards cleanliness and comfort, and also 
as regards the personal treatment of employees by the over- 
lookers and others in authority, the conditions are as good, 
or at any rate almost as good, as in Britain. 

Turning to the laws for the regulation of labour, and 
leaving the mining industry out of account, it may be said 
that Belgian labour legislation dates from an enquiry held 
in 1886, consequent upon industrial disturbances, 
investigate the conditions of industrial labour in the 
kingdom, and to study any measures which might be 
adopted to improve them.”^ Since 1886 a number of 
measures have become law, partly by enactment and 
partly by royal decree, which have aimed at deflning the 
relationship between employer and employed, and establish- 

1 Many workers aged sixty-five and over receive tlie Government pension 
of a skilling (1*25 fr.) a week. See p. 464:. 

2 A small and not very important piece of labour legislation was enacted 
in 1883, 
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ing public control over the conditions of labour. We need 
only deal here with a few of these. 

The truck system and the payment of wages in fublic- 
houses were prohibited in 1887, and in 1889 the employ- 
ment in factories of children under twelve years was 
forbidden, and the hours of labour wer^ restricted to twelve 
per day for boys under sixteen, and^ for girls and women 
under twenty-one. It cannot be said that this was a 
drastic measure; but it had taken fifty years to bring 
public opinion even up to this level, for a bill having a 
somewhat similar purpose was introduced unsuccessfully 
as early as 1843. Since 1889 the hours of children and 
women under twenty-one years of age in textile factories 
have been further reduced — to sixty-six hours per week — 
and other reductions in the length of the working week, 
affecting particular trades, have been made. The law of 
1889 also prohibited the occupation in factories of women 
for four weeks after confinement, and the night labour of 
women and young persons. In practice, however, the 
exceptions allowed to the latter prohibition are numerous, 
especially in the glass and sugar industries. Women under 
twenty-one years of age are excluded by this law from 
underground work in the mines. 

In 1903 a Workmen's Compensation Act was passed, 
giving industrial workers the right to claim compensation 
(not exceeding half the loss incurred) for injuries sustained 
in the prosecution of their work, from whatever cause. 
Prior to this no workman could claim any compensation 
unless he could prove that the injury was due to negligence 
on the part of the employer — a thing usually very difficult 
to do. 

In 1905 two additions were made to factory legislation. 
The first was a royal decree restricting the hours of work for 
children under thirteen to six per day, and the second, a law 
limiting the working days for all operatives to six per week, 
except where special exemptions are granted.^ As a matter 


1 An enquiry made by the Office du Travail in 1895 stows that of a 
total of about 120,000 workers for whom returns were obtained, 35 per cent 
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of fact these exemptions are so numerous that the object of 
the la’jv has been very largely defeated. 

This is a brief outline of the principal factory legislation, 
hut there are other Acts dealing with matters of less 
importance, one, for instance, requiring the conditions of 
work and the basis) of calculating piece wages, eta, to be 
written out, and put up in the factories, and one which 
deals with unhealthy or dangerous occupations. An Act 
may also be mentioned which sets forth the respective 
rights and duties of masters and employees. 

It will be seen from this list that there is nothing in 
the Belgian labour legislation of a very original nature. 
The legal provision made for the protection of labour and 
the regulation of industry is of comparatively recent date, 
and is considerably less than in Britain and certain other 
industrial countries. Moreover — if one may judge from 
the complaints heard in different regions — even the few 
laws which have been enacted are often somewhat laxly 
administered. Factory inspection, established in 1888, 
was reorganised in 1895, but there are too few inspectors 
to do the work efficiently. In 1905 there were only 
22 provincial inspectors, in addition to about 6 officers 
attached to the central staff at Brussels. 

In the mines, the dangers to the men have much dimin- 
ished, owing to technical improvements in the exploitation 
of coal seams.^ But as the depth at which it is carried on 
increases, the work grows more unhealthy ; there are more 
accumulations of gases, and the heat is often unbearable. 
The miners’ friendly societies quote assurance rates higher 

worked on Sundays. More than 10 per cent of these worked every Sunday, 
and 88 per cent of all Sunday workers were employed productively, and not 
merely at occupations connected with the cleaning, repair, or maintenance 
of machinery. 

^ The reduction in the number of accidents in the mines has b^^n remark- 
able. Tor every^l 0,000 workers employed during the ten years 1861 to 1870 
there were annually 26*05 accidents ; from 1871 to 1880, 24*50 ; from 1881 to 
1890, 19 92; 1891 to 1900, 13*91 ; and during the five years 1901 to 1905, 
10*02. “ This ^excellent result of preventive measures,” says a Government 

report, ‘4s better ^than that obtained in any other mining country, in spite of 
the fact that, on account of depth and fire-damp, the Belgian mines are the 
most dangerous in the world.” 

G 
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by afe least 20 to 25 per cent than those of other 
industries. r 

Before ^closing this chapter an attempt must be made 
to explain why wages in Belgium are so much lower than 
in Britain. It is a matter which gravely affects the Belgian, 
since, though the cost of his food is sc^ewhat less and his 
rent is a good deal less, these advantages do not compensate 
him for the great difference in the wage. Although he is 
comparatively well housed, his food is coarser and he has 
less scope for the satisfaction of individual tastes, and his 
clothing is both less elaborate and less adequate. He 
spends less (although a larger proportion of his wage) on 
drink than does the British workman, and though his 
wages are much less, he must work considerably longer to 
earn them. What is the explanation of the low wages in 
Belgium ? Let us first see whether the productivity of the 
Belgian is less than that of the British workman. In the 
hope of answering this question, the writer visited a number 
of factories, and sought to discover processes of manufacture 
where the conditions of work were exactly identical in the 
two nations, but there was always some disturbing element. 
He was obliged therefore to fall back upon general observa- 
tions, and discussion of the matter with employers and 
labour leaders who knew the conditions of work in both 
countries. He found the opinion almost universal that the 
output of the Belgian was somewhat less than that of the 
British workman, but not to nearly so great an extent as is 
represented by the difference in their wages. 

The somewhat low efficiency of the Belgian workman is 
partly due to the very low level of general education in the 
country- It will be shown (p. 264) that probably about a 
quarter of the workmen can neither write nor read, and 
this illiteracy may be taken as the measure of their intel- 
lectual development, since we have no reason to suppose 
that their mental faculties have been unusually developed 
in other directions instead. Thus, generally speaking, they 
are less intelligent than the British workmen, less alert, less 
able to grasp a point quickly and clearly, more enslaved by 
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routine. This is especially true in the Flemish provinces, 
wherS, except in Antwerp and Ghent, the standard of 
education is much lower than m the "Walloon provinces. 
And this low standard operates against the efficiency of the 
Belgian workman in another way, by rendering technical 
instruction much l^s effective than it otherwise would be. 
In conversation with the director of one of the most im- 
portant technical schools in Belgium, the writer was informed 
that it was exceedingly difficult to give any technical 
instruction at all. 

Yet the Belgian is capable of doing really good work, 
and doing it quickly, when given the proper conditions for 
the development of his powers, for when abroad* he soon 
equals in efficiency the men among whom he is working, a 
fact which shows that race plays but little, if any, part in 
solving the problem under consideration.^ But there is in 
Belgium, and especially in the Flemish parts, an absence 
of stimulating surroundings, and the pace is traditionally 
slow. Men work as well and as quickly as they see their 
neighbours working. Why should we do more ? they 
naturally ask. They work for long hours at a rather lagging 
rate. 

Another cause for the somewhat inferior efficiency of the 
Belgian is his low standard of living. In the case of the 
famihes investigated by the writer whose wages were under 
16 s. 8d. a week, there was, upon the average, a deficiency of 
26 per cent in the supply of protein, and of 14 per cent in 
that of fuel energy.^ These families, it must be remembered, 
were, for the most part, thrifty and respectable, spending 
but httle money upon drink or other unnecessary objects. 
There is no doubt that there are hundreds of thousands of 
workmen in Belgium who are habitually under-nourished. 
As a well-known American economist ^ has reminded us : — 

^ No doubt it is tbe more energetic and better educated men who go abroad, 
but the impiovement even in these when they work in a more stimulating 
environment shows that externa] conditions and not race characteristics, are 
responsible for the somewhat low productivity in Belgium. 

2 Standard requirements taken as Protem 125 gi'aras per man per day, 
Fuel Energy 3500 calories per man per day. See p. 352. 

3 Walker, The Wages Question, p. 53, 
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What an "employer will get out of his workman will depend very 
much on what he first gets into him. Hot only are bone and^uscle 
to he built up and kept up by food, but every stroke of the arm involves 
an expenditure of nervous energy which is to be supplied only through 
the alimentary canal. What a man can do in twenty-four hours will 
depend very much on what he can have to eat in those twenty-four 
hours ; or perhaps it would be more correct to^say, what he has had to 
eat the twenty-four hours previous. If his diet be liberal, his work 
may be mighty. If he be under-fed, he must under- work. 

It is not that the under-nourished families in Belgium 
suffer from the pangs of starvation. They are in the same 
condition as a horse fed upon grass, which may satisfy its 
hunger, and even grow fat, but cannot do hard work. 
Every keeper of horses knows that if he wants hard work 
from them, he must give them really nutritious food, and 
those who are concerned for the industrial interests of 
Belgium should be reminded that if they are to achieve 
permanent commercial prosperity, they cannot do it so long 
as their workers are under-fed. 

Another fact tending to lower the average output of the 
Belgian workers is that the equipment and organisation of 
many of the factories are old-fashioned, and those engaged 
in them are thus handicapped and unable to produce the 
greatest possible output per man.^ 

To sum up this part of our enquiry, we see that the 
Belgian workman, not on account of racial characteristics, 
but for reasons which could be obviated, is rather less pro- 
ductive than the Britisher, but the difference is not nearly 
so great as the difference in their wages. 

What other reasons are there for the fact that wages in 
Belgium are so much lower than in Britain ? One reason 
is that the British manufacturers, who were in the field 
earlier than the Belgians, have succeeded in securing and 

^ The waiter has visited factories in Belgium which compare favourably m 
these matters with the best seen elsewhere, but, generally speaking, the 
e<iuipment and organisation are not so good as in Britain. Ho doubt we are 
here confronted with a vicious circle. The productivity per man is small 
partly because the equipment and organisation of the factories are not up-to- 
date ; but this in its turn is indirectly due to low wages • were these higher, 
manufacturers could not compete satisfactorily in the woild’s markets, unless 
their factories w'ere up-to-date. It does not pay to put in labour-saving 
machines if wages are very low. 
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holding a large share of the most profitable trade in the 
world. They have established for many of their goods so 
high \ reputation that customers insist on having them in 
preference to those offered by other countries. 

Belgian manufacturers have hitherto largely failed to 
establish a similar .reputation for the articles they make ; 
indeed, on the world’s markets they have entered on a 
competition of price, rather than of quality. The economic 
position of a workman engaged in making goods of very 
high quality is usually stronger than that of one making 
goods of second quality ; and as there are proportionately 
more of the former in England than in Belgium, the 
economic position of the English is, on this account, stronger 
than that of the Belgian workman. 

Another reason for the low wages in Belgium is that 
the workmen are not strenuous in demanding the full 
market value of their labour. They have for so long been 
accustomed to a low standard of comfort, that they have 
become reconciled to it, and do not strive actively to improve 
their position. This is especially true of the Eleming, 
whose wages are, as a rule, much lower than those of the 
Walloon. His meagre education has done little or nothing 
to widen his horizon and general outlook ; he lives in a 
state of inertia ; he is willing to plod on as his father did 
before him, and it is difficult to persuade him to leave 
the beaten track. Told of the better labour conditions in 
Britain, of the shorter hours, and the higher pay, such men 
shrug their shoulders and reply, “ Ah, yes ; but for us it is 
impossible.” Thus it is hard to organise them into strong 
trade unions, and, as we shall see,^ that whole movement is 
still but in its infancy in Belgium. 

Ho doubt lethargy in these matters is partly due to the 
system — especially widespread in Elanders, where wages 
are lowest — under which small doles are given through the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance to supplement poor wages. The 
effect of this upon the spirit of independence of the work- 
men is disastrous. It is not that the sums paid are in 
^ Chap, viii, p. 101. 
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themselves large ; generally, as we shall see in the chapter 
on '"Pauperism,’' they amount only to a franc a week or 
even less. But they are certain, and the workmen feet that 
if they join" trade unions, or in their efforts to obtain an in- 
crease of wages, in any way offend the well-to-do persons who 
are responsible for the distribution of charity, they may lose 
this certainty, and perhaps not get higl&r wages after all. 

Another cause, which has frequently been mentioned to 
the writer as in part accounting for the fact that the 
Belgian workman does not strenuously demand his full 
economic wage, is that the teaching and influence of the 
Catholic Church discourage such action. And this for 
two reasons : first, that the Church seeks to concentrate a 
man's thought and interest on the after life, and looks 
askance at activities which might shift the centre of gravity 
from heaven to earth — it therefore preaches resignation 
rather than vigorous efforts to improve material conditions ; 
and second, that the workers most active in seeking to 
obtain higher wages are the Socialists, who are strong 
opponents of the Church, and the priests try to keep the 
faithful from mixing with such dangerous companions. To 
prevent this, a number of Catholic trade unions have been 
started, hut they are not nearly so militant as those of the 
Socialists : their principal object is to provide against 
sickness and unemployment, and the masters often subscribe 
to their funds. 

Summarising what has been said in this chapter, we 
find that Belgium is becoming increasingly an industrial 
country. She is engaged in a great variety of manufactures, 
and her imports and exports are large. But the wages paid 
to the workers are very low ; in some industries less than 
half those paid in England. 

As a result of a very careful examination of the whole 
question, the writer has come to the conclusion that the 
main causes for this are : — 

1. The productivity of the workmen is somewhat lower 
than in England. (This is due to removable causes, and 
not to racial differences.) 
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2. A smaller proportion of the Belgian workmen are 
engaged in the manufacture of goods of very high’ quality. 

3. The Belgian workmen are less strenuous in demand- 
ing from their employers the full market value of their 
labour. 



CHAPTEE VII 

HOME INBXJSTEIES 

We must now turn to another aspect of Belgian labour, 
namely the Home Industries,^ Belgium has long been 
recognised as a country in which these are largely 
developed, and when the Industrial Census was made in 
1896, it was found that about 118,000 persons, or a 
seventh of the whole industrial population, were occupied 
in them. It is important in the present connection to 
know whether they are comparable with the sweated 
industries of East London, which represent the last 
resource of a poverty-stricken section of the population, 
or whether they are a healthful and valuable accessory to 
a system of peasant cultivation, occupying the leisure time 
of people unable to employ themselves profitably all the 
year round on their small holdings. It will also be 
interesting to enquire whether they are increasing or 
decreasing. 

Although there are no records of the number of persons 
engaged in home industries later than those for 1896, the 
oflBcial sources of information on the subject are very complete, 
for the Government has, in connection with other matters, 
carefully investigated the conditions under which home 
industries are carried on, and a series of volumes dealing 

^ In tEis "chapter the term ‘‘home industries” is meant to imply trades 
carried on either in the home or in a workshop attached to it, by persons 
who are working for an employer, either directly or through an intermediary, 
the employer, ‘ as a rule, supplying the raw material and disposing of the 
produce. The term does not include the work of independent artisans who 
work at home and dispose of their produce in the market or to customers 
of their own. 
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with the whole question has been published from time to 
time during the last ten years. The present writer has 
made use of these to supplement the information which he 
himself has obtained in the course of a large number of 
visits paid to home workers employed in various trades in 
different parts of the ^country. 

By far the most important home industry in Belgium 
is lace-making, which, in 1896, occupied 50,000 persons, 
almost all women. Twenty years earlier, however, the 
number was three times as great, and recent evidence 
shows that since the census was taken it has continued 
to decline. 

The same is true of linen weaving, with 11,000 persons 
employed in 1896 — only one-seventh as many as in 1840 
(74,000). In the old days it was the regular custom for 
the Blemish peasant to cultivate his own flax. This was 
retted (rom) either in a well or in the river Lys — the 
Golden River, as it is called, on account of the wonderful 
colour and quality of the linen bleached in its waters, 
which the cleverest chemists have failed to imitate. It 
was then spun and woven in the winter time, when work 
on the farm was impossible. But these days are past, 
and every year adds to the proportion of factory- woven 
linen. 

Bootmaking occupied 7B50 persons in 1896 — an 
increase on the number employed in 1840 — but since 
1896 the manufacture of boots by machinery has been 
considerably developed, and the number of home workers 
has declined. 

The various clothing trades seem, on the other hand, 
slightly to have gained ground, their 12,000 persons of 
1896 being an increase of 3 per cent on the figures of 
half a century before.^ Other instances of home industries 

1 In addition to tlie 12,000 mentioned above, there were in 1896, 74,000 
persons who worked at home, or in workshops attached to their homes, 
55,000 of whom only ‘‘employed” themselves, while 4000 employed also 
members of their own families. But these were returned by the census as 
employers {patrons) either because they occasionally made suits directly for 
customers, or because they worked for two or more employers, and were 
mysteriously classified as contractors. 
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which are. holding their own are the cutting and sewing of 
kid gloves (4000 persons) and the making of firg-arms 
(8400 persons), the latter carried on almost exclusively in 
the neighbourhood of Lidge. With the mention of wool 
and cotton -weaving, which in 1896 occupied respectively 
8100 and 2450 persons, and both o| wdiich are decaying 
rapidly, we have completed the list of industries of sufficient 
importance to require special mention. Taken together, 
these accounted for five-sixths of the Belgian home workers, 
the rest being engaged in a great number of little industries: 
straw -plaiting, rope-making, marble -polishing, jute and 
hemp-weaving, hosiery and millinery, corset-making, brew- 
ing, and the manufacture of cigars, of furniture, sabots, 
baskets, ’knives, nails, chains, etc. 

No one who considers the average earnings of these 
people, in relation to the number of hours they work, can 
fail to realise why the younger generation prefers factory 
life. To be sure, as home workers are always paid '*on 
piece,” their wages vary greatly, but even the maximum, 
which only a few can secure, is below the level of the 
factory. 

M. Pierre Verhaegen ^ gives particulars of 151 lace- 
makers, working on the average 11-^ hours per day, whose 
earnings average less than a penny (9*4 cts.) ])er hour, or 
tenpence (1*08 franc) per day. Of another 43 lace-makers, 
mostly women with household duties to perform, and only 
devoting 5^- hours a day to their lace, the net earnings 
average four-fifths of a penny (8*2 centimes) per hour, or 
4-|-d. (46 centimes) per day. The ordinary income of a 
woman lace-maker in the prime of life may be put down 
at between lOd. and Is. 3d. for a day of from ten to twelve 
hours’ work. This estimate is borne out by the writer’s 
own ob^rvations. Here, for instance, are a coujile of 
extracts from his notebook, both referring to comnmnes in 
East Flanders, and taken when visiting home workers in 
1906:— 

^ Les Indicstries a domicile^ vol. v. 1902. The figure*? given do not 
include the wages of aged persons or cluldien, who only work slowly or 
intermittently, and earn from 5d, to 7d. a day 
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Farmer with ’7|- acres, ten beasts. His two daughters make lace. 
Work from 5.30 a.m. to 10 or 11 at night, stopping only a short time 
for mea^. Earn up to Is. 7d. a day. 

And again: — 

Lace-maker. Small house. Earth floor. Walls rendered m 
mortar but not plastered. Two rooms and a scullery on ground floor. 
Eent £2 : 8s. a year. Father works in France during summer. 
Daughter making lace earns a shilling a day for twelve hours’ work. 
Works from 7 a.m. to 10 pm., with three hours off. 

The writer well remembers these cases. In the first 
the girls were quick and clean, and made very fine lace. 
The home was a comfortable one, and they looked happy 
and healthy, notwithstanding their terribly long hours. 
They need not have worked so long, but wanted thh extra 
money for dress. The other case was very different — a 
bare and cheerless home, the father a “ Francsman ” away 
all summer working in France. Here it was hard necessity 
which drove the daughter to sit twelve hours a day at her 
lace cushion, making lovely lace for a penny an hour ! Her 
case is not exceptional by any means — probably, as stated 
above, the majority of lace workers are earning very similar 
wages. 

Female glove sewers in Flanders, according to the 
Government report,^ make on an average about lOd. to 
Is. 3d. a day — a fact confirmed by the writer's own 
investigations. “Glove-maker; can earn from lOd. to Is. 
for llj- hours' work, and has to pay 5d. a month for use of 
the machine," is, for instance, the note made when visiting 
a glove-maker in Wilderen (Limbourg). 

The cutlers of Gembloux and nailmakers get about 
Is. 9d. a day. Shoemakers, except at Iseghem, where their 
earnings rise to a maximum of about 3s. 2d., do not, as a 
rule, make more than 2s. 5d. a day, out of which^lO per 
cent must be spent for materials. Of thirty-two cases 
reported by M. Dubois ^ of linen weavers (men), including 
weavers of fine cambrics and damasks, the average daily 

^ Les Industries d domicile, vol. iii, 1900. 

2 Ibid, vol. ii. 1900. 
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earnings .were Is. 7d., out of which at least 10 per cent 
went in expenses charged to the worker. M. Dubois also 
gives particulars of the earnings of twenty-three people 
engaged in hosiery, which averaged Is. 6d. a day.^ 

The wages and conditions in some of the smaller industries 
are much the same as in the larger ones. The writer has 
visited a number of homes where these are carried on, and 
descriptions of a few may be given. 

In *XiOkeren (East Elanders) a considerable number of 
families are engaged in preparing rabbit skins for various 
purposes. This trade is particularly offensive and unhealthy, 
as it involves an atmosphere full of dust ; and the fact that 
many of the skins have been treated with mercuric chloride 
renders* it still more noxious. In a small room, perhaps 
10 or 11 feet square, the writer visited three men who 
worked at this vile occupation from six in the morning till 
half-past seven at night, merely taking time off for meals, 
and who could only earn about Is. 6d. each a day. Another 
family visited in the same town lived in a little house, 
using the front room as a shop, where some trifling articles, 
whose total value could not have been more than a few 
shillings, were exposed for sale. Behind the shop was the 
living-room. To the left of the door was the bed ; in front 
was a small window, beside which three people were working 
on the rabbit skins — a man, his wife, and a boy of twelve 
years. At the mother's side was a cot with a baby six months 
old. The stench was horrible, and the room full of dust. 
By beginning work at six in the morning, and continuing 
until seven at night, with an hour for dinner, the family 
of three could earn 12s. a week. The boy could neither 
read nor write, for he had to begin to work at five years 
of age. These workers were not very quick or efficient, ^but 
making ^ull allowances for this, the wages were terribly low, 
and the conditions were unspeakable. The case illustrates 
the constant association of such conditions with child labour. 
The children who are pressed into the service of the 
domestic workshop " tend to grow up with very irregular 
^ Les Industries d domicile^ vol. vii. 1905, pp. 127 ti seq. 
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education, or with none at all, and to reinforce the class of 
untaugjit, untrained workers, but for whose existence the 
worst-paid home industries would soon vanish before the 
factory. 

In another room in the same village five girls were 
plying the same trade.^ They could work much more quickly, 
and the quickest of them earned as much as 9 s. 9 d. a week. 
An ironic touch in this instance was the presence of a large 
cage of live rabbits at the side of the room, waiting pre- 
sumably until they were old enough to have their skins 
turned into “ silk hats ! This trade, of course, is peculiarly 
offensive and unhealthy, but the wages in many others are 
terribly low. In rope-making, for instance, found almost 
exclusively in East Elanders, the labour of young children 
is shamelessly exploited, and for twelve hours a day little 
lads and girls not yet in their teens have to sit and turn 
the great wooden wheel which twists the rope. In one case 
visited, the ropemaker, working long hours, earned 9 s. 9d- 
a week, and the child helping him Is. 2d. 1 1 The wages 
of the sabot-makers are only slightly better, notwith- 
standing the fact that the work is hard and requires 
considerable skill. About 12s. or a little more is all that 
men can^earn for a week's work. 

On the other hand there are some trades in which the 
pay is decidedly better. The writer has visited homes 
where girls making corsets earn 2s. 5d. a day, working for 
eleven hours, and comparatively high wages are earned by 
the tailors in Binche, near Mens, the seat of the tailoring 
industry. Here a good tailor working from six in the 
morning until eight at night, with two hours off, can earn 
from 3s. 3d. to 4s. a day. The writer visited one home 
where a father was engaged with his three sons, all of them 
clever workmen, though the ages of the lads we only 
15, 16|-, and 19 respectively. These four, working for 
twelve hours a day, and getting the wife to make buttonholes, 
could earn between them 12s. 9d. a day, but, as they told 
us, they must “never lose a minute." They were most 
intelligent, industrious people, who lived in a nice house 
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with a well-lit workshop built on at the back Another 
tailor visited at Binche told us that he and his mfe and 
daughter could earn about 44s. a week between them. A 
third, working with his wife and two girls, earned about £2 
a week. In considering these wages it must bo remembered 
that in all cases deduction must be made for cotton, use of 
sewing machine, and rent of workshop, none of which are 
provided by the employers. 

A few more instances may be worth quoting. 

A tailor in Antwerp stated that he worked daily from 
6 A.M. to 7 P.M., with one or two hours off, and his wife 
helped him part of the time. Together their earnings 
amounted to 24s. a week, but from this must be deducted 
about Is. 9d. for cotton and silk thread and the wear and 
tear of the sewing machine. This machine costs £10, and 
lasts about ten years. 

A tailor visited in Courtrai made more than this, but 
his wife gave him much more help. He worked six or 
seven hours on Monday, twelve hours on Tuesday, fifteen 
hours on the four following days, and eight or twelve hours 
on Sundays, earning 32s. a week on the average. His 
Sunday occupation was to tout for orders for suits of 
clothes from Trench workmen. 

Clothing is much cheaper in Belgium than in Trance, 
on account of the high protective duty in the latter country, 
and, consequently, every Sunday numbers of Trench work- 
men pass over the frontier dressed in their very oldest 
clothes I they then buy new suits, which they don 
immediately, and in which they return to Trance at night, 
leaving their old ones behind. As they are wearing the 
new suits, they can pass the frontier without paying duty 
on them! The go-ahead tailors in the Belgian towns 
on the k)rders of Trance employ the home workmen to 
perambulate the streets on Sundays on the look-out for 
these Trenchmen, and pay a commission on every suit 
they sell. 

All the tailors referred to above were really good work- 
men, who could turn their hands to practically anything. 
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Those who are less skilled of course earn less money. In 
Courtiiii we visited a man who could only make waistcoats, 
and who said that even with the aid of a young apprentice 
he scarcely averaged 1 6 s. a week, although he worked from 
six in the morning to half-past nine at night, with 
hours’ rest. 

Another home worker visited in Courtrai was a cap- 
maker, who worked twelve hours a day. For 9-|- hours 
daily he was aided by his son, aged fifteen, and a youth 
aged seventeen. Together, they could earn 5 s. 9d. a day, 
but the thread and other items cost 8d. a day, leaving 
5s. Id. as the net result for the three. It was interesting 
to note that the caps they were making on the occasion of 
this visit bore an English trade mark, and were* marked 
“ Best London ” ! 

Taking all home industries together, it is probable that 
on the average the men earn from Is. 9d. to 2s. 5d. a day, 
and the women from lOd. to Is. 3d. for eleven hours of 
work or more. 

Let us now see how far such trades are combined with 
agricultural or other occupations, and how far they constitute 
the whole source of income of those engaged in them. It 
is sometimes supposed that in countries like Belgium home 
industries are merely accessory to a system of peasant 
cultivation, supplying work for those periods of the year, 
chiefly in winter, when the peasant and his family would 
otherwise remain idle. A study of the question points, 
however, to the conclusion that in the case of the men the 
home industry itself almost invariably constitutes the chief 
source of income. Certainly it is a common thing during 
the summer months for them to leave their trade for a 
time to go out as agricultural labourers, when the offer of 
'' piece work ” enables them to earn higher wages than 
would be possible at their usual task, but it is not always 
field labour for which they relinquish their ordinary occupa- 
tion. Whenever there is an especially active demand for 
labour of a kind which they can supply, there are many 
who are willing to take the opportunity of temporarily 
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increasing their income. They go as “ brush hands when 
the demand for honse-painting is great, or they enter other 
trades. But generally it is agriculture which claims them, 
and this is not surprising, for — as M. Dubois in his report 
on home workers says — ''all the weavers’' (and the same 
is true in other trades), " no matter who they are, remain 
at bottom agricultural workers who return to the soil 
whenever they get the chance.” This may be a somewhat 
liberal interpretation of the facts, but it is certain that the 
severance between the industrial and agricultural popula- 
tions is not nearly so absolute in Belgium as in England, 
and a large proportion of those engaged in industry can 
quite well hold their own in the less skilled labours of field 
or garden. This is not, however, to say that agriculture and 
home industries are interdependent. There are not many 
cases where a Iona fide peasant cultivator regularly takes 
up a home industry during a portion of the year; and 
though many a home worker has a little bit of land which 
he cultivates, this is nothing more than an allotment, the 
produce of ^vhich constitutes a welcome but not very 
important addition to his annual income. 

Women’s labour is on a different footing. In many 
cases — indeed it may be said in the majority of cases — 
the income derived from it is supplementary to that of a 
husband or brother. This is obvious from a consideration 
of the very low wages earned. But even as regards the 
women it cannot be maintained that home industries are 
especially associated with peasant cultivation. There are 
certain districts of Belgium where, for reasons familiar to 
the readers of Belgian history, home industries have become 
established, but they are not necessarily among those in 
which peasant cultivation predominates. Certainly the two 
regions coincide in Flanders ; indeed it is here, and to a less 
extent in Brabant and a portion of the province of Li^ge, 
that the great bulk of home industries are found. Bui 
there are large areas in Belgium where peasant cultivation 
prospers that contain practically no home industries — for 
instance, the arrondissement of Virton. Moreover, it is not 
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only among peasant cultivators that one must look for them 
— the wives and daughters of the town workers are engaged 
in thim just as frequently as the families of peasant 
cultivators. The writer is inclined personally to associate 
home industries, as existing in Belgium, with the poor 
parts of the country. When travelling recently in France, 
investigating social conditions, a French professor said to 
him as they passed through a district noted for its home 
industries, '' Wherever you find home industries you may 
be sure that the region is a poor one.” With slight 
exceptions this seems to be true in Belgium. 

If the home industries which are so widely carried on 
in Belgium cannot be explained by their connection with a 
system of small holdings, how can we account for them ? 
How is it that they employ so many people at wages in 
most cases considerably below the factory level ? Fo doubt 
they allow a certain amount of liberty to the worker which 
is denied to the factory hand. He need not begin on the 
stroke of the factory bell, he may smoke and talk at his 
work, or have a chat with a neighbour, or stop and drink a 
glass of beer, and probably for these advantages he is willing 
to make some financial sacrifices. There are, however, more 
substantial causes for the prevalence of home industries. 
First, it must be recognised that in Belgium they are not 
of modern creation, as many of them are in Britain, but 
relics of the industrial era which preceded the age of 
factories ; and they really illustrate the way in which the 
rate of progress is retarded by the friction which it involves. 
It must be remembered that the factory system was 
introduced into Belgium later than into England, and its 
development has, of course, been gradual, so that some of 
those now engaged in home industries were too old to seek 
for work in the factories when these were established. And 
while it is true that the younger generation is Realising 
more and more the advantages of the factory, and there is 
a steady drift in its direction, the transition naturally takes 
tima There are still a number of workers who, whether 
for personal reasons or from sheer lack of initiative and the 
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absence of any obvious opening, are content to follow in the 
footsteps of their fathers, and cannot make up their minds 
to take the decisive step and forsake home for the factory. 
As has been stated, however, their number is diminishing, 
except in trades such as that of the tailors at Binche, where 
the factory worker has no mechanical advantage over the 
home worker, and there is nothing to induce the latter to 
change. This was also the case until recently with the 
boot-makers, but now, as we have seen, boots are being 
increasingly manufactured by machinery, and the home 
worker cannot ultimately stand out against it. 

The presence of so many women among the ranks of 
home workers is more easily explained. Here, as we have 
seen, thfe earnings are usually subsidiary to other sources of 
income. Doubtless there might be openings in factories for 
a number of the girls who are making lace in the Flemish 
villages, but to take advantage of them would mean a very 
early start each morning to catch the workmen’s train, and 
a return late at night, and it is not surprising that their 
parents prefer them to continue the old occupation at home, 
even if the remuneration is less. So with the other 
industries followed by women. Even their ranks, however, 
are continually thinning. The goods which once were made 
by hand, such as lace, are now increasingly made by 
machinery, and hand- spinners and weavers can no longer 
hold their own, although they will attempt to do so longer 
than the men, because, as a rule, they are not wholly 
dependent on their wages. 

The reasons for the very low wages in home industries 
differ in different trades, but in them all the workers are 
crippled by their entire lack of organisation. This lays 
them open to exploitation, which is often shameless on the 
part of the middlemen, who sometimes wrest from them a 
profit of 25 per cent on materials supplied, and who not 
infrequently force them, in spite of the Truck Acts, to buy 
all their goods at particular shops. And when, as in most 
home industries, the workers are not only unorganised, but 
have to compete with machine-made goods, it is clear 
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that any effort on their part to obtain higher wages would 
be ab^lutely hopeless. The articles they produce can 
only be sold at prices which would make it impossible 
for the employer to pay higher wages, even if he wished 
to do so. 
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TEADE UinONISM 

It has already been stated that one of the chief reasons why 
wages in Belgium are so low is that they are still largely 
fixed by individual instead of by collective bargaining, the 
Trade Union movement being yet in its infancy, although 
it is now growing rapidly, as evidenced by the following 
figures. In 1891, according to M. Vandervelde's estimate,^ 
there were only 65,000 organised workmen in the whole 
country. In 1901 M. Varlez gave the number as 132,000,^ 
and in 1909 it had increased to about 200,000, or 16 per 
cent of the industrial population.^ 

In Great Britain, in 1906, only 21*7 percent of the 

^ Eiw[uU 6 sur les syndicats helges, 

2 Quelques pages d'hzstoire syndiccde. Published by the Mus4e Social, 
Paris. 

3 17*8 per cent of the male and 4*7 percent of the female industrial 
workers aie members of Trade Unions. In calculating the proportion of 
organised workers it has been assumed that the number of industrial workers 
in Belgium has increased since the date of the Industrial Census (1896) at 
the same rate as the population, viz. by 15 per cent. 

This figure is only a rough one, for the state of Trade Union statistics 
prevents an accurate appreciation of the actual strength of the movement. 
In a letter to the writer, M. Camille Huysmans, Secretary of the International 
Socialist Bureau, states that he considers the estimate is somewhat too high, 
and that some associations here counted as Trade Unions should not have been 
so classed, as their activities lie rather in the direction of Friendly Societies 
than of associations of workmen whose primary object is to maintain or raise 
the level of wages. 

In the Appendix, p. 565, is given a table showing the distribution of 
the members over various trades, and distinguishing between the Catholic, 
Socialist, and other Unions. It is there shown that nearly a third of the 
Trade Unionists are miners (of whom about 60 per cent are organised) and 
nearly 20 per cent belong to textile trades. Three- fourths of the women 
Trade Unionists are textile workers ; they are in the same unions as the 
men. 

xoo 
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workers were organised/ so that numerically Belgium is not 
now very far behind. But it would be a mistake to infer 
from tSese figures that the actual strength of the movement 
is almost equal in the two countries ; for in Belgium several 
factors are at work which prevent Trade Unions from pro- 
ducing an effect proportionate to their numerical strength. 
First may be mentioned their serious lack of co-ordination. 
Each locality has its own society, which concerns itself only 
with matters of local interest and which remains entirely 
independent. It organises strikes without any reference to 
unions belonging to the same trade in other localities, and 
without having any claim upon them for financial aid.^ 

Fortunately for the success of the movement, this 
unchecked local autonomy, which has been such a source 
of weakness, is now beginning to give way to effective 
national federation. 

In the second place trade unionism in Belgium is 
handicapped by the admission into the movement of 
denominational considerations, and of political ones to an 
extent and in a form unknown in Britain. It has to face 
the fact that Catholics, Liberals, and Socialists do not unite 
for any purpose whatever ; and this lack of unity is a serious 
drawback. It is clear that if, in any town, there are three 
or four hundred workers belonging to one trade, their 
organised strength is much less if they split up into two 
or three different unions than if they combine in one.^ 

1 Working for employers (groups 6 and 9 to 22 of Census of Occupations). 
For Ireland the number of persons engaged in industrial occupations “ work- 
ing for employers is not stated separately in the census returns, and has 
been assumed to be in the same proportion as in England and Wales, namely, 
78 per cent. It is assumed that the industrial population has increased 
from 1901 to 1906 at the same rate as the total population of the United 
Kingdom, namely, by about 6 per cent. 

2 In most of the Unions there has, for years, been a nominal federation, 
but the central association has no funds from which to pay either stiike pay 
or out-of-work benefit, as the average subscriptions to it vary froA ^d. to Id. 
a year per member. Hence it has no actual control over local societies. 

3 In 1909 about 72 per cent of the organised workers belonged to 
Socialist and Militant, and 21 per cent to Catholic Unions. The remainder 
were members of Liberal, Heutral, or other societies. By militant unions 
is here meant all those ‘‘which recognise the principle of a class war." 
(See Appendix, p. 566.) 
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But not only is there a lack of combination, there is 
sometimes active opposition between unions in the same 
trade but belonging to different political or religious 
parties. Moreover, political considerations are too often 
predominant in determining trade union policy. 

A third source of weakness is poverty. In the past 
|-d. or Id. a week, and sometimes even Id. a month, was 
all that the members of Belgian Trade Unions subscribed. 
IsTow, however, subscriptions are being considerably increased, 
and 2-|d. a week is the usual minimum. The strength of 
the movement may be expected to grow with its resources, 
but the local and denominational independence of the 
different societies will, so long as it lasts, result in financial 
weakness. This is increased by the fact that many workers 
who join when a trade crisis is impending are unwilling to 
continue their subscriptions when the danger is over. In 
view of the low rate of wages, this is not surprising, but it 
is none the less disastrous to the Trade Union movement. 
During the last few years in Antwerp the number of 
organised dockers varied within a few months from 7000 to 
300, that of organised bricklayers from 1500 to 100, and 
metal-workers from 1 5 0 0 to 70 0. Men can be induced to join 
when some question vitally affecting their interests is at stake, 
but as soon as it is settled they drop out of the ranks again. 

And yet a fourth handicap is the great lack of education 
in the working classes. It is only thirteen years since the 
first paid secretary of a Trade Union was appointed, and 
at the present time there are probably not more than fifty 
of them. But it has been very hard to fill these posts 
with men who combined zeal and devotion with an educa- 
tion adequate to the many and varied demands upon them. 
Certainly, the Unions might have found more highly- 
educated secretaries outside their own ranks, but they 
would not have been in contact with the actual life of 
the workers. And while some Unions are thus suffering 
through their inability to find suitable secretaries, all of 
them suffer through the low standard of education among 
the rank and file which makes organisation so difficult. 
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Once again, the promoters of Trade Unions in Belgium 
have to overcome certain racial tendencies. They have to 
rouse %h.e Fleming from his natural apathy, and to curb 
the Walloon, whose excitability leads him to rush blindly 
into a fray, and weaken his own cause by enthusiastic 
advocacy of impossible claims. 

All these causes, namely, the local, political, and 
denominational isolation of the individual unions, their 
financial weakness, the low standard of education in the 
country, and the temperaments of the workers, explain 
the ineffectiveness of Trade Unionism in the past. How 
weak it has been may be judged by the results of strikes 
which have been undertaken. In 1907, out of 45,000 
workers who struck, only 6910 or 15*4 per cent succeeded 
in enforcing their demands, and in 1908 they were even 
less successful; out of 14,100 strikers, only 475, or 3*4 
per cent, brought their strikes to successful issues.^ In 
both these years, however, a number of the disputes which 
led to strikes were settled by compromise.^ But conditions 
are gradually changing, the disadvantages under which 
Trade Unionism has laboured are disappearing, and there 
are signs that in the near future it will become far stronger 
in Belgium. 

1 It should be noted that, according to the Trade Union leaders, these 
official figures understate the actual victories of the workers. 

2 In 1907, 45 per cent, and in 1908, 51 per cent of the stnkeis returned 
to work when the dispute had been thus settled by compromise. 
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CHAPTEE IX 


BELGIUM: A COUNTEY OF SMALL HOLDINGS^ 

Aftek the brief survey of industrial conditions given in the 
preceding section, the reader is asked to “return to the 
land." 

The average size of the holdings in Belgium is smaller4han 
in any other country of Europe, over 94 per cent of the total 
number being less than 25 acres in extent, while two-thirds are 
under 2|- acres. The number of holdings increased by 45 per 
cent between 1846 and 1895 (from 572,550 to 829,625 % 
the population of the country increasing in the same period 
in almost exactly the same ratio (48 per cent). It is interest- 
ing that the holdings of under 2 ^ acres increased by 71 per 
cent, and the larger ones only by 12 per cent. Since 1895 
there has been an actual decrease in those of more than 125 
acres in extent.^ Thus we see that there is a steady and con- 
tinuous movement towards a still further reduction in the 
average size of a holding, in spite of there being already 
a quite unusual amount of subdivision of the land. 

Excluding those of less than one acre, the average size 

1 The word holding used in this chapter is employed as the best 
English translation of the word “ exploitation.*' It is intended to cover 
all land used for agricultural purposes, whether a large farm or a small plot, 
whether cultivated by the owner or let to a tenant. As pointed out later 
m the chapter, one “ holding ” often consists of many separate ulots. 

2 There has been no complete agricultural census since 1895, hut from 
1900 onwards censuses have been made annually which show the number 
of holdings of more than 2 ^ acres in extent. It is noticeable that the 
number of holdings of from 2| to 12 ^ acres has increased by 9 per cent 
between 1901 and 1906 (from 188,321 to 20*4,962). 

3 A table is given in the Appendix, p. 567, showing in detail the 
number of holdings of different sizes at various dates. 
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of a holding in Great Britain is about 63 acres ; ^ in Belgium 
it is only 14|. Denmark comes next to Great Britain 
with an average of 49 acres, then come Prussia and France, 
with 33| and 24 acres respectively. These figures speak 
for themselves. France and Denmark are usually regarded 
as countries of small holders, but in ^France the average 
size is nearly twice that of the Belgian holding, in Denmark 
it is more than three times, and in Great Britain it is 4| 
times as large.^ 

Holdings of less than one acre in extent were excluded 
from the above statistics, so as to confine the figures to 
Iona Jide agricultural holdings, but it is well known that 
Belgium has gone further than any other country in 
supplying her working-class population with gardens, which 
are usually well cultivated, and planted with a great variety 
of crops, providing a welcome addition to the family dietary, 
and often a substantial contribution to the family income. 
The possession of these gardens, so highly prized by the 
working-class population, is rendered possible by the system 
of cheap railway tickets, which enable men to live at some 
distance from their work in districts where land is com- 
paratively cheap. 

1 The average size for England alone is 70 acres, for WMes 67 acres, and 
for Scotland 62 acres. 

2 The figure for Great Britain is for 1905 (see Report on the Decline in the 

Agrtcultwral Rop%dati(m^ Od. 

3273). 

„ ,, Belgium „ 1905 (see itonseweraJ -if ^rico^e, 1905). 

,, ,, Denmark ,, 1901 (see 1901). 

„ ,, Prussia ,, 1895 (see 1905). 

,, ,, France ,, 1892 (see .if 1892). 

It is difficult to make accurate comparisons between the aveiage sizes of 
agricultural holdings in different countries. In the French official statistics, 
for instance, woods are included in the cultivable area, and to make com- 
parison with the other countries possible, an estimated number of holdings 
had to be subtracted from the total to allow for these. The Danish average 
excludes holi^ings of less than one and a third acres. 

Unfortunately, also the classifications are different, and do not admit 
of accurate comparison. In the English returns, for example, there are 
only four groups varying from one acre to five, five to fifty, fifty to three 
hundred, and over three hundred acres. 

The writer has carefully considered the estimate of the average size of 
holding for each country, and although an absolutely accurate comparison 
cannot be given, he believes this one to be substantially correct. 
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It is seen, therefore, that Belgium has done more to 
subdmde her land than any other country. It is a 
striking fact, too, that the inclusion of the smallest plots, 
those which are merely jparcellaire, reduces the average size 
of the Belgian agricultural holding by over 50 per cent, a 
result to be expectec^ in a country where 5 6 per cent of all 
the holdings are one acre or less. The inclusion of plots 
of less than one acre decreases the average size of the 
British holding by more than one-half.^ 

If, instead of considering the number of holdings, we 
take the area of land occupied by those of different sizes, 

^ Although it would be misleading to look upon the figures as represent- 
ing the average size of hoTia fide agricultural holdings, it is interesting to 
note the difference made in the average size of holdings in varioiis countries 
if those of less than one acre be included. The figures then come out as 
below : — 


Avebagb Size of all Ageicultueal Holdings in Agees 


Denmark 
Great Britain 
England . 

Wales 
Scotland . 
Germany 
Prussia 
France . 

Belgium 

{«) Od. 


(1901) . 

(1905) . 

(1905) . 

(1905) . 

(1905) . 

(1895) . 

(1895) . 

(1892) 

(1895) . 

1, p. 42, and Cd. 8243, p. 68. 


35*59 
30*00 
26*95 
38*05 
56*31 {«) 
19*25 
21*25 
15*05 
5*7 


These figures have been obtained by dividing the total cultivable area of 
each country by the total number of holdings. This total, in the case of 
Great Britain, is arrived at by adding the total number of holdings of less 
than one acre, given in a special return for 1895, to the number of holdings 
of over one acre, given in the agricultural statistics for 1906. 

As regards the Belgian statistics, the term which we have 

translated “holding,” is used to describe plots of land used for the definite 
purpose of producing crops of an appreciable money value. The smallest are 
often gardens attached to workmen’s cottages, hut the produce is destined 
for sale or for use in the home. K^T^jardvm d'agrimetit are not included. 

In the Danish statistics, “ holdings under one-and-a- third acres ’’which 
are excluded in the statistics on page 108, hut included in the above table, 
are said to be little more than cottage gardens. The average rize of holding 
in that class is only one-third of an acre, and this includes the area of the 
house. The same is said to apply largely to the German returns. The 
statistics for Great Britain include 679,133 plots of land leas than one acre 
in area included m a special return ; “ These plots include areas locally re- 
cognised as allotments detached from cottages, as field gardens, or as holdings 
sufficiently agricultural in their nature to be diffeientiated from the ordinary 
cottage garden” (Cd. 8243, p. vi.). 
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we find that in Belgium no less than 40 per cent of the 
cultivated area is held in lots of less than 20 ac|:es, as 
compared with 6|- per cent of land thus held in Great 
Britain. On the other hand, the proportion of land in 
Great Britain devoted to farms of over 100 acres is more 
than four times as great as in BelgiurOr^ 

The reasons which account for the great variations in 
the average size of the holdings in the dilBferent European 
countries are complicated, and cannot be entered into here 
with any attempt at fulness. They are largely historical 
and legislative in character. In Belgium, estates are split 
up by the laws of succession, which insist upon the division 
of property among the children or other legitimate heirs. 
Thus, snrall parcels of land are constantly placed upon the 
open market in consequence of the death of the owner. 
This fact alone, however, would not suffice to account for 
the smallness of agricultural holdings ; a dense population 
demanding land is also an important factor, and this is 
present in the case of Belgium. Moreover, landlords are 


1 



Belgium (1905). 

Great Beitain (1895). («) 

Size of Holdings. 

Total Area. 

Percen- 
tage of 
whole. 

Total Area. 

Percen- 
tage of 
whole. 

Not exceeding about 5 acres 

Acres. 

344,272 

7-91 

Acres. 

366,792 

1*13 

5 acres and not exceeding about 20 

1,386,023 

31*84 

1,667,647 

6*12 

20 acres and not exceeding about 

1,235,606 

28*38 

2,864,976 

8*79 

50 




50 acres and not exceeding about 

649,458 

14*92 

4,885,203 

J 15*00 

100 



Above 100 acres 

737,942 

16*95 

22,792,895 

69*96 


(o) Cd. 8243, pp. 3 and 58. 

The figures for Great Britain refer to the year 1895 when the precise 
acreage of each group of holdings was last determined. In the introduction 
to the annual volume of Agricultural Statistics for 1905 (Cd. 3061) it is 
stated that although ^ ‘ no recent statement of the precise acreage accounted 
for in each group has been furnished, it appears reasonable to conclude that 
the proportions remain much as they were in 1895, when the area farmed in 
each class of holding was recorded.” 
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fully alive to the financial advantages derivable from 
splitting up their farms, and are increasingly bent on 
securing them. In France the laws of succession are the 
same as in Belgium, but the population is much less dense. 
The fact that in England it is the custom to hand down 
landed estates intact^ to the eldest son, instead of dividing 
them among all the children equally, is the primary reason 
why the average size of farm is large. There is no com- 
pulsory breaking up of estates, and nothing to disturb the 
long established large farm system. It must also be 
remembered that the demand for small holdings has in the 
past remained largely latent in Britain, because the class 
who might have become small holders had grown ac- 
customed to the thought that land in small quantities was 
not available, even if they wanted it. Eecent legislation 
may alter this condition of things. 

The relation between density of population and size of 
holding, is illustrated by an examination of the variation 
in the size of holdings in different parts of Belgium. On 
reference to the map on page 152, it will be seen that of the 
forty-one arrondissements into which Belgium is divided, the 
nine in which subdivision has been carried to the farthest 
point lie in a solid group a little to the north-west of the 
centre of the country. This area includes the three towns 
of Ghent, Brussels, and Malines. Practically the whole of 
this district is characterised by intensive farming ; and 
market gardening is largely carried on in the neighbourhood 
of the towns.^ The area of extreme subdivision coincides 
roughly with the area where the agricultural population is 
densest, in other words where the people have stayed on 
the land instead of flocking into the towns. The land is 
least subdivided in the south-east of Belgium (Ardennes), 
and in the extreme west (Fumes, Ypres, etc.), ^ district 
especially suited to extensive farming ; both these areas are 
sparsely peopled, and there is, therefore, no possibility of that 
pressure of population which, as we shall see when we come 

1 The subdivision of holdings in A%ton. is due to special and exceptional 
causes. 
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to consider the price of land, is one of the essential factors 
in forcing np prices and rents. 

In view of the facts set forth in this chapter, thef reader 
may well ask whether the subdivision of farms in Belgium 
has been carried too far. Are not many of the holdings 
too small to maintain a family, or to be cultivated at all 
economically ? When visiting agrfcultural districts in 
Belgium, the writer has made a point of closely investigating 
this question. Certainly, as is pointed out later in this 
chapter, serious disadvantages arise from the fact that 
individual holdings usually consist, not of one single and 
undivided plot of land, but of a number of plots, often 
separated from each other by considerable distances. There 
appears, however, to be no evidence that, taking all con- 
siderations into account, the division of large farms into 
small holdings has been carried too far, or that there is 
at present any fear of this. Undoubtedly, many of 
the holdings in Belgium, apart from those which are 
merely gardens cultivated by industrial workmen, are too 
small to maintain a family. In such cases the owner or 
tenant, as the case may be, only spends a part of his time 
upon his own plot, and at other times works for a wage, 
with farmers in the neighbourhood. Of course, the Belgian 
law which compels the division of property among the 
children at death tends to excessive partition; but as a 
matter of fact, where adherence to this law would create 
holdings so small as to be of little use, the children generally 
agree among themselves, and one of them farms the whole of 
the land, buying out the others, or paying them a rent for 
their portions, or they all farm it in partnership. There is 
also a tendency for men who have capital to buy up land, 
which counteracts the influence of the law compelling its 
division at death. 

We now pass on to enquire what proportion of the 
holdings in Belgium is cultivated by tenants and owners 
respectively. Is Belgium a country of peasant proprietors 
or only of peasant cultivators ? The question is soon 
answered. Seventy-two per cent of the total holdings are 
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cultivated by tenants, and only twenty-eight per cent 
by owners (598,306 and 231,319 respectively). Or if 
instead'\)£ taking the number of holdings, we take the area 
of land, then we find that two-thirds of the cultivable land 
is cultivated by tenants, and one-third by owners (3,261,287 
and 1,730,722 acres respectively.^ 

The proportion of' tenant-farmed holdings varies con- 
siderably, according to their size; it is high, as might 
have been expected, among large farms, rising to 75 per 
cent in the case of those over 125 acres; but it is at first 
sight surprising to find it equally high in the case of small 
plots from acres to 2-| acres in extent. Here also three- 
quarters of the total number of cultivators rent, and do 
not own their land. It is probable that the bulk of these 
plots are gardens of greater or less extent attached to houses, 
and this fact no doubt explains the low proportion owned 
by the cultivators, as the land could not be acquired without 
buying the house also.^ 

It is interesting to note that a much smaller area 
of the Belgian soil is cultivated by owners than is the 
case in France, Germany, or Denmark, for while, as we 
have seen, only about one-third (35 per cent) is cultivated 

1 These figures refer to cultivated land only, and they do not include 
common lands. If we take the figures for all agricultural land, including 
woods and forests, and include common lands among that cultivated by the 
owners, we arrive at the following figures : — 

Cultivated by ovmers , . . 3,179,273 acres 

,, ,, tenants . . . 3,261,287 ,, 

te. 49*36 per cent by owners, 60*64 per cent by tenants. (JReceme- 
mmt agricole^ 1895, p. 12). 

It frequently happens in Belgium that a man, besides cultivating his own 
land, rents a further portion. In cases such as this he is returned in the 
official statistics (from which the figures quoted in this chapter are taken) as 
the owner of the whole of the land which he cultivates, if the land which he 
actually owns amounts to more than 50 per cent of the land cultivated by him. 
If, on the other hand, it amounts to less than 50 per cent, he is put down 
as tenant of the entire area of his farm. It is probable that the elfect of this 
method of compiling the statistics, is that the area of land shown as being 
cultivated by owners is below the actual fact, for there arc many small 
farmers who have bought a little plot, but who rent the greater portion of 
the land they cultivate. 

2 For further details regarding the proportion of holdings of diflferent sizes 
cultivated by owners and tenants respectively, see p. 116. 
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by the owners in Belgium, the proportion rises to nearly 
nine-tenths in Germany and Denmark (86 and 88 per 
cent respectively), and to nearly one-half (47'|- l?er cent) 
in France.^ In Great Britain, only 12 per cent of the 
agricultural land is cultivated by the owners. 

The striking differences in the proportions of land 
cultivated by tenants and owners respectively are no doubt 
principally due to historical causes; but they also arise 
from differences in the average price of land in various 
countries. Dealing with Belgium alone, it will be noticed 
that there are considerable local variations in the per- 
centage of land let to tenants. Official records show that 
the arrondissenients where the amount of tenant farming is 
the highest form an unbroken group in the extreme west, 
whilst it is lowest in two groups of arrondissements in the 
Ardennes (S E.), and in the Campine (KK). 

The reason for the high proportion in the extreme 
west would appear to be that this is a region of com- 
paratively large farms — indeed, the two arrondissements 
Fumes and Tpres, with their high percentage of tenant 
farmers, show the lowest percentage of subdivision in the 
country. On the other hand, the land which consists 
mainly of rich meadows is in great demand for cattle raising, 
and so the rents obtainable are high enough to induce 
landowners to let, rather than to keep the farms in hand, 
while as the farms are comparatively large, the tenants 
cannot afford to buy even if they would, and hence have 
to be contented with renting. In the district of extreme 
subdivision, although the price of land is very high, higher 


^ The figures for Belgium refer 

5 , ,, Denmark ,, 

r 

,, Germany ,, 

j, 5 , Trance ,, 
Great Britain , , 


1895 {Eacenmnpnt gMral (Vatjri- 
mliure). 

1901 (“The Development of Agri- 
culture in Denmark, ” 
paper read by K. J. 
Thompson to Boyal Stat- 
istical Society, May 15 th 
1906). 

1895 (Statisfisehcs JitliThuch xxvi. 

1 ). 22 ). 

1892 aijfudle, p. 237). 

1906 (Cd. 3281, p. 60). 
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generally speaking than in any other part of Belgium, the 
parcels land are so small as to be more within the purchas- 
ing power of small cultivators. Hence it is not in this district 
of extreme subdivision that we find the highest percentage 
of tenant farming.^ 

But why do we npt find a high percentage of tenants 
in the Ardennes (S.E.), and the Campine (H.E.) where 
extensive farming predominates just as it does in Tpres 
and Eurnes in the extreme west ? The answer is that for 
various reasons, such as sparsity of population, inferior 
quality of soil, distance from market, and comparative poor- 
ness of the means of communication, the price of land is 
low, and consequently cultivators, even those who farm a 
considerable area, can afford to buy their land. Moreover, 
the rents are not such as to tempt the large farmers to let 
off portions of their farms to small peasants. 

Before passing from the subject of local variations in 
the amount of land let to tenants, it may be pointed out 
that only in six of the forty-one arrondissements does the 
proportion of tenant farming drop below 50 per cent of the 
total cultivable land. In only two (Heufchateau and Arlon) 
does it drop below 25 per cent. On the other hand, in 
twenty-one arrondissements the percentage of the cultivable 
land farmed by tenants amounts to 70 per cent or more. 

It may be asked whether the tendency in Belgium is 
towards an increase or decrease of tenant farming. The 
figures for 1895 and previous periods, show a slight 
rise in the proportion of land let to tenants, with a 
corresponding fall in that cultivated by owners. They are 
as follows : — 

Percextaoe op Land cultivated by Tenants 

1846. 1856. 1866. 1895i 

65-78 65-68 67*32 68*89 


1 This is a region of small hona, fide farms of over acres in extent. 
The very small plots of land of less than 2^ acres, which, as already explained, 
are really gardens attached to workmen’s houses, are found in great numbers 
in the mdustiial parts of Belgium, in the provinces of Hainaut and Li6ge. 
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If, instead of taking the proportion of land cultivated by 
owners and tenants respectively, we take the proportion 
of the total number of holdings, we find that in the same 
period (1846-1895) the proportion of these let to tenants 
rose from 65 per cent in 1846 to 72 per cent in 1895, 
The following table gives the peraentage of holdings of 
different sizes cultivated by tenants in 1846 and 1895 



This table shows that since 1846, the proportion of tenant 
farming has risen in every size of holding; and thus it 
is seen that although Belgium is a country of small holders, 

1 As 1895 was a year coming at the end of a period of great agricultural 
depression, it is probable that a number of small proprietors may have been 
obliged to sell their holdings to men who possessed sufficient capital to weather 
the crisis. These men would frequently let the land they thus acquired, and 
so the j^rcentage of land let to tenants would be increased. Although no 
statistics are available, it is not improbable that with the increased prosperity 
in agriculture since 1895, has come a tendency on the part of the small 
cultivator to acquire land of his own. If this be so, the percentage of land 
let to tenants may he no greater now than in 1895, indeed it is possible 
that it may be slightly less. But in spite of such circumstances, which 
may temporarily affect matters, the figures over a long term of yeans show 
a slow tendency towards increase in the proportion of land cultivated bv 
tenants, 
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it is becoming less than formerly a country of peasant 
proprietors. Why is the percentage of tenant farming 
increasing, while the subdivision of farms goes steadily 
forward? Does the small cultivator actually prefer the 
freedom of a tenant who can give up his farm at any 
time on short notice ? , Or would he rather own the land 
he tills, if circumstances did not prevent him from doing 
so? There is no doubt whatever that the latter is the 
case. There is a keen desire on the part of the small 
cultivator to own land. What stands in his way is its 
price, which was, upon the average, twice as high in 1908 
as it was in 1846. He has to pay so much rent that, 
with the limited resources at his disposal, he can barely 
maintain a family. Moreover, even if he could 'scrape 
together enough money to buy his farm there would be 
nothing left to pay for stocking it. With the rising price 
of land, therefore, it becomes increasingly difiicult for a man 
to be at the same time landowner and farmer. 

Having found that more than two -thirds of the 
cultivable land of Belgium is let to tenants, and three- 
quarters of the smallest cultivators do not own the land 
they till, it may now be asked what are the relative 
advantages of tenancy and ownership, both from the point 
of view of agriculture in general and from that of the 
individual cultivator. It is comparatively easy to answer 
this question so far as it applies to the yield from the 
land. It is much more difficult, when we come to consider 
the relative advantages of the two systems from the 
standpoint of the agriculturist. A careful examination 
of the actual state of things in Belgium, in the course 
of which a number of persons having special knowledge 
were consulted, shows that land cultivated by the owners 
is, upon the whole, somewhat better cultivated an^ yields 
rather more, acre for acre, than land let to tenants. But 
the difference is not striking, especially if it be remembered 
that the Belgian law gives no compensation to tenants 
who quit their farms for any improvements they may have 
effected, or for unexhausted manure in the ground — and 
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that although this condition of things is mitigated by 
customs of old standing, these only obtain over one- third of the 
country, and only compensate for a certain class of improve- 
ments. In the remaining two-thirds of the country an 
outgoing tenant is entirely dependent upon the goodwill 
of his landlord, or upon the bargain he may be able to 
make with the incoming tenant.^ The Belgian facts, at 
any rate, emphatically contradict Arthur Young’s famous 
saying, Give a man the secure possession of a bleak rock 
and he will turn it into a garden ; give him a nine years’ 
lease of a garden and he will convert it into a desert.” 
On the contrary, although the Belgian law gives no com- 
pensation whatever for improvements in most districts, 
careful ‘observers are only able to detect a small difference 
between the cultivation of freeholds and of rented land. 
It seems almost certain that given reasonable security of 
tenure and adequate compensation for improvements effected 
by the tenant, ownership would cease to show any advantage 
over tenancy from the standpoint of the cultivation of 
the soil.^ 

When we come to consider the question with a view 

1 As pointed out on p. 127, although the law gives no compensation 
foi improvements, and there is no legal security of tenure in the case of the 
large number of farms held on yearly tenancy, still the landlords, as a class, 
are men who understand agriculture, and recognise that if their land is to be 
well cultivated the tenants must be able to rely on reaping the results of 
their work, and so, %% practice, tenants enjoy a consideiable measiiie of 
security of tenure. 

2 When farmers and others were questioned by the writer as to the relative 
advantages of tenancy and ownership from the point of view of the yield 
obtained from the land, very varied opinions were expressed. Some stated 
that rented land was better farmed than land owned by the cultivator, 
because the necessity for producing money for the rent upon a fixed day 
''acted as a whip,” urging the tenant to make the land pioduce all it could, 
that he might be able to pay his rent and have enough over to live on. 
It was said that some farmers who owned their land weie rather lazy. 
Having nC rent to pay, less effort was required to maintain them in the 
standard of comfort to which they were accustomed, and they did not see 
why they should exert themselves beyond this point. But the more general 
opinion was, as stated above, that upon the whole land farmed by tenants 
was not quite so intensively treated as that cultivated by owners. The 
wnter does not, howevei, remember a single instance where he was informed 
that there was a really striking difference in the treatment of owned and 
rented land. 
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to its effect upon the individuals rather than upon the 
land, the matter is more complicated. Apart from the 
sense of personal independence, the cultivator is chiefly 
concerned as an individual with the net profit of his 
enterprise. 

Suppose an agriciflturist to be possessed of a certain 
limited amount of capital, he may buy a small holding, 
thus investing the greater part of it in land, and leaving 
only a comparatively small sum for stocking his farm and 
for trading capital ; or he may rent a large holding. He 
might, for instance, buy a 10 acre holding, or rent one of 
5 0 acres. Obviously, he would be better off if he obtained 
a profit of £2 an acre from the larger holding, after paying 
rent and working expenses, than if he obtained a profit 
of £5 an acre from the smaller one, after allowing for 
interest on capital invested in land, and for working 
expenses. In the former case he would net £100 against 
£50 in the latter,^ 

From the standpoint of the nation it is well that the 
utmost yield should be obtained from the land , but in the 
case cited it is to the advantage of the cultivator to farm a 
large area on extensive methods, rather than cultivate a 
small area intensively.^ 

Of course the position of an owner has many advantages. 
He is more independent than the tenant, and his financial 
position is more secure. The tenant is always liable to 
have his rent raised. If, through energy and enterprise, 
farmers are seen to become prosperous, their prosperity 
will attract men engaged in other occupations to the work 
of agriculture, and the competition of these new-comers to 
secure farms will result, as it has resulted all over Belgium, 
in the raising of rents. It has already been pointed out 

Of course tlie capital of the tenant is invested more speculatively than 
that of the landlord, and he may reasonably expect, m good years, to earn 
more upon it. The landowner sinks part of his capital in land, which, on 
account of the security of the investment, only gives a low return (3*17 per 
cent average for Belgium, see p 147). 

2 In this argument it is assumed that the farmer ciiltivaxes the 10 acre 
farm more intensively than that of 50 acres, and this is, in fact, what takes 
place. Small holdings aie more intensively cultivated than large faims, 
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in this volume that the rents of agricultural land were 
twice as high in 1908 as in 1846. 

But it is important not to overestimate the advantages 
of ownership. Of course, if land values rise, the small 
owner’s farm will rise in value along with the rest. But 
this is of no tangible benefit to him -until he comes to sell. 
How, as a matter of fact, the Belgian peasant is hardly ever 
a seller of land. On the contrary, as soon as he has saved 
any money, he is on the look-out for land which he can buy. 
When once bought, he will never voluntarily part with it, 
and thus, if his property increases in value, he will not 
himself reap the benefit of the increase. On the other 
hand, in his capacity as a buyer, the rising price is a dis- 
advantage to him.^ 

In many districts of Belgium at the present time, as we 
have seen, competition has driven the price of agricultural 
land up to a very high point, and a peasant who buys it, 
and pays cash down, has probably only amassed the money 
by extraordinarily hard work and unreasonably hard living. 
If, on the other hand, he mortgages the property, then the 
payment of the interest is a heavy burden. 

Apart from the tendency to subdivide large farms, the 
greater portion of the small plots of land which come on 
the market do so in consequence of the Belgian law of 
succession. The almost invariable practice is for sons and 
daughters to take equal shares, making as a rule a perfectly 
amicable arrangement with regard to division, or farming in 
partnership ; but when this is not the case the property is 
put up for public sale, and if its value has increased, the heirs 
reap the benefit of the increase in hard cash. If each child, 
however, keeps his plot instead of selling it, then the fact 
that the plot is worth more than when it was bought has 
only a potential value for him. So long as he remains an 
agriculturist he is almost certain to hold the land, and not 
to sell it. Indeed, if he is a typical peasant he will seek to 

1 The writer is,^of course, aware that the increased value of his land 
increases the fanner's credit, and would enable him to mortgage for a higher 
figure, but these are indirect advantages, which are only of importance in 
case of emergencies. 
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add to it throughout his life ; for it is almost certain that the 
share 4^hich he inherits will not be large enough to maintain 
him and his family. Practically it comes to this, that 
rising land values are of no advantage to the Belgian 
peasant as an owner of land, hut only benefit him as a 
seller of it, that is, when he ceases to be an agriculturist.^ 
On the contrary, as we have seen, the high price of land 
tends to render the life of the peasant owner a hard one. 

It is important to remember another point, viz. that 
many of the Belgian peasants own their houses and a little 
land, but not enough to live on, and are therefore obliged 
to rent more to make up the deficiency. In such cases the 
owner of the land they rent can obtain not only the full 
economic value of his own land, but a large part of the 
economic value of the land belonging to the peasant him- 
self — for this is of little use ly itself , being insufficient 
to maintain a family. It is only when more is added to it 
that it attains its full value, and the difference between its 
value alone and with other land added to it can be claimed 
by the owner of the land so added. 

After very carefully investigating the facts upon the 
spot, and travelling through all the agricultural districts 
of Belgium in company with men of great agricultural 
experience, the writer feels convinced of the enormous 
advantage which Belgium is deriving from the subdivision 
of her soil among a large number of small cultivators. He 
feels that the advantages which ownership gives, compared 
with tenancy, are unimportant, if reasonable security of 
tenure and adequate compensation for improvements can be 
provided for tenants. Belgian experience shows that it 
would be quite possible to have a country consisting almost 
entirely of peasant proprietors, obliged to work unreasonably 
hard to maintain a comparatively low standard -^f comfort. 
We cannot hope, then, materially to improve the lot of the 
small agriculturist by the mere creation of a class of peasant 
proprietors.^ 

1 See p. 153. 

2 It may be urged that unless ownership of land offered substantial 
advantages over tenancy, peasants would not make the great efforts which 
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Before concluding this chapter, attention must be given 
to a further question closely associated with that already 
discussed, viz. the extent to which holdings in Belgium are 
divided up into plots separated from each other. 

The figures already given regarding the average size of 
the Belgian holdings are sufficiently striking, showing as 
they do that these are smaller than in any country in 
Europe, and less than one-quarter as large as the average 
holding in England. But it must not for a moment be 
imagined that, small as it is, this holding generally consists 
of one compact piece of land. On the contrary, it is the 
rule rather than the exception for one man to work a 
number of plots of land, some of them extremely small, and 
separated* one from the other, often by very considerable 
distances. The two plans given opposite are typical of 
many thousands of farms in Belgium. The first is a plan 
of a farm consisting of 123|- acres. This is divided up 
into 34 separate plots of land, the most remote of which is 
one and a half hours’ walk from the farm. The largest 
plot consists of 15^ acres, the smallest of less than a quarter 
of an acre. The 34 plots belong to no less than sixteen 
different proprietors. The second is a plan of a smaller 
farm about 28 acres in extent. This is split up into 32 
separate plots, some of which are 35 minutes’ walk from 
the farm. The largest of these plots is three acres in extent ; 
the smallest, 478 square yards. Of course there are farms, 
even large ones, which are not divided up at all, but this is 
exceptional. Over and over again when the writer has 
questioned farmers as to the number of separate plots into 
which their farms were divided, they have thrown up their 
hands with an amused smile and replied, Monsieur, je 
rCai pas dJiMer When pressed for a reply they would begin 
slowly couiating the plots over, ticking them off on their 
fingers, and would then answer, " Perhaps between thirty 

they undoubtedly do to buy it. The reply to such argument is that the 
peasant’s desire to possess land is partly accounted for by the greater 
personal independence which ownership gives, hut chiefly hy the sentimental 
desire to he a land omer. This often induces him to pay prices which would 
not he paid were the matter considered solely from the money point of view, 



PLAN SHOWING HOW FARMS IN BELGIUM 
ARE SPLIT UP INTO A NUMBER OFSEPARATE PLOTS 

FARM OF IZ3-5 ACRES SPLIT UP INTO 34- DIFFERENT PLOTS 
RENTED FROM 16 PROPRIETORS 



THE BLACK FIGURES REPRESENT ARES 
I ARE — n9'5 SQ YDS. 

40*48 ARES == I ACRE. 

THE RED FIGURES REPRESENT THE TIME OCCUPIED IN WALKING 
TO EACH PLOT FROM THE FARM-HOUSE 
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FARM OF ZB ACRES SPLIT UP INTO 32 DIFFERENT PLOTS 
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THE RED FIGURES REPRESENT THE TIME OCCUPIED IN WALKING 
TO EACH PLOT FROM THE FARM-HOUSE. 
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and forty/' or between forty and fifty/' It is evident that 
this sj>litting up of farms into small separate plots is a 
serious disadvantage to the agriculturist. The point is so 
obvious that it need not be laboured, but the following 
extract from an address given by Baron Felicien Fallon at 
the National Agriculiural Congress held at Namur in 1901 
may be cited in this context : — 

One of the gravest inconveniences of scattering agricultural estates 
over a wide area is that a large number of small parcels are surrounded 
by those belonging to other owners, and that to get to them it is 
necessary to cross the field of a neighbour. . . One of the results of 
this bad arrangement is that all the fields situated in the same part of 
the area of a commune must be submitted to the same system of culti- 
vation and to the same rotation of crops, however backward and little 
lucrative these may be. It is largely due to this cause that the so- 
called triennial rotation stiH survives in many districts. . . . The 
owner of enclosed parcels who wished to submit them to a different 
system of cultivation from that of Ms neighbours would have to run 
the risk of seeing his crops destroyed by fiocks of sheep let loose on 
the fallow fields surrounding his, or have to pay high compensation 
for damage which he might cause to neighbouring crops by traversing 
them with his team and agiicultural implements. 

And there are other drawbacks. There is the waste of 
time in travelling from one plot to another, the inability to 
cultivate very small plots economically, and the difficulty of 
oversight on the part of the farmer. 

Wherever there is a system of small holdings, a condition 
of things similar to that in Belgium will arise, for the small 
holder who wishes to add to his own must take land where 
he can. He has not the necessary capital to enable him to 
increase his holding largely at any one time, but if he 
works hard, and gets on well, he will in the course of his 
life make several small additions to it. But in Belgium, 
as in many other continental countries, the operation of the 
laws of succession, which insist on the division qf property 
among the children or other legitimate heirs at death, not 
only leads to the splitting up of large estates into small 
compact plots, but to the splitting up of the individual 
holdings. An example will serve to illustrate this point. 
Suppose that a peasant owns a farm which consists of four 
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separate plots. On his death, this must be divided equally 
among his four children. It sometimes happens that the 
children, unable to agree among themselves, insist that each 
of the four plots shall be divided into four, so that each 
child, instead of taking one plot, takes a fourth part of 
every plot. , 

The number of small plots in a holding is often multiplied 
through marriage. A peasant who may have two or three 
plots of his own marries a girl of the village who has two 
or three other plots. Then it must be remembered, as 
pointed out in Chapter V, if any one dies without 
children, his property must be divided in certain propor- 
tions among his more distant relatives. Thus it frequently 
happens that a peasant and his wife, already farming their 
own little holding, divided possibly into several plots, have 
further plots left to them by an uncle or other connection. 

The serious disadvantages arising from the subdivision 
of individual holdings must be set against the very real 
advantages which result from the laws of succession. The 
sphtting up of large estates tends towards a more even 
distribution of the wealth of the country, and makes the 
establishment of a small holding system much easier than, 
for example, in Great Britain. 

As for the difficulties referred to, they are great, but 
not insuperable. Of course the peasants, were they not 
generally too suspicious of each other, might voluntarily 
effect many convenient exchanges ; but although the 
Government has abolished the stamp duty paid on the 
transference of land in the case of exchanges made by 
peasants, and although these probably take place more 
frequently than they did, they are still comparatively rare.^ 

Possibly, in Belgium, it may become necessary in the 
future to introduce legislation similar to that which has 
been so successfully applied in Germany, where rearrange- 
ment of the land in a commune becomes compulsory if 
two-thirds of the farmers desire it. In such cases the 
distribution is arranged by Government officials, opportunity 

1 See p. 64. 
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being given for any peasant whose land is affected to state 
his objections to the proposed rearrangement.^ 

^ A gentleman who has studied this system in the Rhine provinces 
informs the writer that the prosperity of communes which have redistributed 
their land is markedly greater than that of others which have not done so. 
As a rule, the opponents of the Government scheme for redistribution are 
the larger peasants, who maintain that the adjudicators are too favourably 
inclined towards the interests of the small holders. As a matter of fact, 
some account is generally taken of the size of the holdings of the different 
owners between whom an arrangement is made, and the small holder who 
has no horses, for instance, gets his land allocated to him nearer his farm 
than the man who has many horses and to whom the distance of part of his 
estate represents less ot a hardship. 
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METHODS OF LETTING LAND 

Since, as has been stated, nearly three-quarters of the farms 
in Belgium, comprising 3,260,000 acres, or two-thirds of 
the total cultivable area, are in the hands of tenants, some 
enquiry must be made into the national methods of letting 
land. 

With small and unimportant exceptions, land in Belgium 
is let either on annual tenancy or on a nine years’ lease, 
with the option for either party to break such lease at the 
end of each triennial period. In the case of land taken 
by the year, it frequently happens that no written agree- 
ment is made, and often the same family will continue to 
hold a farm from year to year for long terms of years, 
sometimes for generations, with no written agreement. 
Often, also, a tenant, on the expiration of a nine years’ 
lease, continues to take the land upon the terms set forth 
in the lease, but with no written agreement to that effect. 
Leases of fifteen and eighteen years are sometimes granted, 
but these are exceptional. In past times, long leases 
{emphyUoses) varying in length from twenty -seven to 
ninety-nine years were often granted, and the security of 
tenure which they afforded has no doubt induced tenants 
to bring under cultivation some of the worst land in 
Belgium, which probably would not have been cultivated 
under a short lease system. At the present time, however, 
the granting of emphyteutic leases has considerably 
diminished, although they are found sporadically all over 
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Belgium, and notably in the Dunes and the Campine, 
where the soil is exceedingly poor. 

A few holdings are still let on the naetayer system in 
the Polders region and in the Condroz. As a rule the 
tenant (metayer) provides all labour, and if artificial manure 
is required pays half, its cost, the landlord paying the other 
half. The metayer has also to pay the whole cost of seed 
necessary for his farm, except in the case of fl.ax, the 
expenditure on which is shared equally by landlord and 
tenant. When the harvest is ready the crops are sold 
standing and the proceeds divided equally. The few 
instances in which some form of metayage still obtains 
form an interesting relic of a system at one time more 
widespread. It did not, however, at any time prevail in 
Belgium to the same extent as in countries such as Prance 
and especially Italy, and it is now quite an insignificant 
factor in Belgian agriculture. 

A more detailed consideration of the terms upon which 
land is let at the present time shows the outstanding fact 
that in no part of Belgium does the law give any com- 
pensation for improvements to the tenant who quits his 
farm. The law simply says that the tenant must cultivate 
en hon de famille. If he improves the farm he only 
does, in the eyes of the law, what he ought to do, but if 
the farm deteriorates under his tenancy the law steps in 
to aid the landowner. The tenant is responsible for all 
damage which results from bad farming ; he must not, for 
example, allow noxious weeds to overspread the land, nor 
farm it so as to impoverish the soil. If he ploughs up 
permanent pasture or transforms arable land into pasture, 
he renders himself liable to pay damages. The outgoing 
tenant must leave behind all the straw and manure of the 
year if he received them without payment o]\ entering, 
but if he had to pay for them, the landlord takes them at 
a valuation.^ 

1 The legal Code speaks of “straw and manure,” but lawyers are in 
great disagreement with regard to manure which has already been sjjread on 
the land, and with regard to the payment which the outgoing tenant is 
to receive for sowing and ploughing. Some courts hold that a fanner cannot 
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But although the law gives no right to compensation, 
there are in parts of the country ancient usages which 
practically enforce its payment for a certain class of ilhprove- 
ments. Many of these customs date back for centuries, and 
as in the district where they obtain, land is always let 
'"subject to customary usages,” thej' virtually have the 
force of laws, through which compensation can be legally 
demanded. This is the case, however, over only about 
one-third of Belgium, namely, in a great part of East and 
West Elanders, part of the provinces of Antwerp and 
Brabant, and the district round Tournai, and even there it 
is only with regard to improvements due to manure. The 
breaking up of cultivated land, the planting of orchards, 
drainage, and irrigation, the improvement of land by 
removing noxious weeds such as thistles, and the levelling 
of uneven ground are all labour equally unproductive of 
any return to the outgoing tenant.^ In the remaining 
two-thirds of the country no compensation, either legal or 
customary, is paid. Of course if a farmer takes a farm in 
very bad condition, he gets what may be regarded as the 
equivalent to compensation for improving it, even in the 
absence of either law or custom, for either he will only 
take it at a low rental or he insists upon remission of rent 
for a year or more. This is, however, a question of in- 
dividual bargaining between the landlord and the prospective 
tenant. 

The absence of adequate compensation for improvements 
undoubtedly tends in many cases to check the intensive 

daim for manure wliicli has been spread on the soil, while others maintain 
that he can claim for this, as well as for the manure which has not yet been 
spread. In the case of crops which will be reaped by the incoming tenant, 
the amount allowed by the court for sowing and working the land is very 
uncertain. Some courts allow much more than others ; the fact being that 
in the absence of any special law or custom which regulates matters of this 
kmd, each *udge bases his decisions on what he considers to be the equity of 
the individual case, hence there is infinite opportunity for difierences of 
opinion and treatment, modified to a certain extent by the effort of judges 
in inferior courts to give judgment which they think will be in accord with 
the decision of the superior court to which the matter is always liable to 
be referred on appeal. 

^ Thatch on holdings is, by custom, paid for at a valuation by the 
ingoing fanner to the outgoing farmer. 
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cultivation of the soil. A Belgian agricultural authority 
says, when writing about the nine years’ leases in districts 
whereto custom obtains, The first three years of the lease 
are devoted to getting the land into condition again. The 
three following yield good crops, and then from the seventh 
year the tenants have only one purpose : — to exhaust the 
soil as much as possible.”^ But in the present writer’s 
opinion this statement, although true in certain cases, is 
too sweeping in character. No doubt in the absence of 
adequate compensation for improvements, there is always 
serious risk that a tenant will farm to leave,” that is to 
say, that in the last year or two of his tenancy, so far from 
improving his farm, he will exhaust it; but farms in 
Belgium do not often change hands, and the absence of 
compensation to outgoing tenants will not seriously influence 
the farmer’s actions unless he expects either voluntarily or 
perforce to leave his farm. 

The relation existing between landlord and tenant in 
Belgium is, as a rule, a friendly one. The tenant seldom 
opposes the wishes of his landlord, either in political or 
religious matters, and though sometimes this is due to fear 
of the consequences of such opposition, generally, and 
especially in the Flemish parts of the country, the views 
of the tenant and landlord really coincide. When this is 
not so, the political and religious liberty allowed to the 
occupier is usually very limited, and Belgium is not without 
her examples of serious oppression by those whose ownership 
of land gives them the power to enforce their own political 
views on their dependents. In the Flemish districts almost 
the whole rural population is Catholic ; and the lot of a 
tenant holding and expressing Liberal or Socialist opinions 
is certainly not enviable. 

A fact which operates in favour of the tenajit is that 
the landlords themselves are usually men with a true 
farming instinct, who recognise that a certain amount of 
security of tenure is necessary if their tenants are to 

^ Morngraphie Agricole de, la Rigio% I/mmume et Sablo-Limonemey 1901, 
p. 265. 
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succeed, and who wish them to be successful. Thus, 
although under the law conditions are almost as bad as 
they can be, so far as compensation for improvem§nt8 is 
concexmed, in practice, the consequences are less serious 
than might be supposed. There is, however, no doubt that 
if the law gave adequate compensation for improvements 
effected by the tenant, an impetus would be given to high 
farming which is at present lacking. 

This chapter must not close without reference to the 
interesting customs which exist in the Bigion dm Maumis 
Gt4, This is a comparatively small region with clearly 
defined boundaries, situated in the centre of Belgium. It 
does not form part of that district referred to above, in 
which compensation for improvements is regulated by 
ancient customs. In the B6gion du Mduvais GtS compensa- 
tion for improvements effected by the last tenant is expected 
from the incoming tenant. If he will not make the 
required payment the demand cannot be enforced in a Law 
Court, but he will be boycotted by all his neighbours, and 
mysterious damage will be done to his cattle and other 
property till he complies. The writer was told of an 
interesting case which actually occurred in this region. 

A landlord, resident in Brussels, owned a fine farm on 
the borders of Flanders. His tenant on giving him some 
trouble received notice to quit, and, moreover, an intimation 
of the fact that no compensation would be paid him by the 
incoming tenant. Not a farmer would take up land from 
such a landlord, in spite of the fact that it was in excellent 
condition. So, rather than let it go to waste, its owner 
put in a steward to cultivate the farm. Good crops were 
soon raised, and they were publicly offered for sale, but no 
offers were forthcoming. The villagers preferred to see the 
harvest rot in the ground ! The landlord, nothing daunted, 
went to Flanders, and managed to find a farmer there who 
bought the standing harvest at a cheap rate, and from 
whom, being now thoroughly awakened to the strength of 
local opinion, he wisely obtained cash down. But when 
the purchaser arrived to get in his crop not a labourer 
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in the place would work for him I He had to bring men 
over from his own district, and he managed to arrange for 
their accommodation with an innkeeper, who warned him, 
however, that unexpected things happened on farms that 
were e% maumis gr4, or boycotted. But the rash man 
would not be warned, and he prepared to start harvesting 
the next morning. Alas ; when he arrived on the spot he 
found the harvest utterly destroyed ! 

What had passed in the night was never revealed. The 
magistrates made careful inquiry in order to discover the 
authors of an outrage so odious to the rights of property, 
but eyes and mouths alike were closed. It was only certain 
that three heavy teams with harrows and rollers had passed 
back and forth over the fields during the night till every- 
thing was ruined ! To whom did they belong ? To different 
owners certainly, for no single farmer in the neighbourhood 
could have furnished three such fine teams. 

Some time after this incident the proprietor died, and 
his heir, understanding the whole situation, reverted to 
customary methods. The outgoing farmer received his 
compensation, and all difficulty was ended. 

Actions of mauvais gri are rarely pushed to such extremes 
as in this case, but the complicity of the whole village is 
characteristic of them. Every inhabitant knows all that is 
going on, but not a soul will reveal it to a stranger, much 
less to a magistrate. 

Summarising in a few words the whole question of 
compensation for improvements in Belgium, we find that 
by law no such compensation can be claimed ; but by custom, 
which through public opinion has come to have the force 
of law, compensation is paid to outgoing tenants in a region 
comprising about one-third of the country. It covers, 
however, only a certain class of improvements. The absence 
in the rest of the country of any system of adequate com- 
pensation for improvements to outgoing tenants has a 
discouraging effect upon agriculture. This is, however, 
somewhat minimised by the infrequency of changes in 
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tenancy, and by the fact that the majority of the landlords 
are men who understand farming, and who recognise that 
tenants must feel a measure of security if they are to farm 
well. 

It is not easy to compare the conditions of tenure in 
Belgium with those in England, lUS the fundamental 
principle of compensation for improvements varies in the 
two countries, and also because in Belgium written leases 
are made use of to a much smaller extent. But on 
comparing the typical agreements given in the Belgian 
Agricultural Monographies of 1900 with those current 
in Yorkshire, it appears that, apart from questions of 
compensation, the English leases are slightly more in favour 
of the tenant than is the case in Belgium. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that in neither country are the 
terms of a lease strictly adhered to under ordinary circum- 
stances, and therefore too much emphasis must not be 
placed upon differences which may be more apparent than 
real.^ 

^ As a typical instance of Belgian leases, tlie principal clauses of an 
agreement made with one of the largest landowners in Flanders are given ui 
the Appendix, p. 668, together with the remarks on them by an English 
solicitor who has had much experience in matters affecting agricultural leases. 
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THE COMMON LANDS OF BELGIXTM 

The last chapter was confined to a discussion of the con- 
ditions under which private owners let their land. But 
there is in Belgium a large area of land belonging to the 
communes, and before passing to other matters we must 
consider the conditions under which it may be used by 
individual cultivators. 

It is sometimes asserted that the differences in the 
social well-being of the people in various parts of Belgium 
largely depend upon the presence or absence of common 
lands ; that communes, having a large amount of these, 
are more prosperous than others which have little or 
none. It is important to ascertain how far this is the 
case. 

Curiously enough, no statistics exist which show the 
total area of land held in this manner. All that can be 
learned from the official statistics is how much forest and 
how much waste land is owned by the communes, while 
of the constantly increasing area of common lands let to 
common-right owners and cultivated by them there is no 
record. As stated in Chapter IV., however, the writer 
himself has obtained information which fills this curious 
gap in the otherwise carefully compiled statistics of the 
Belgian Government. The result of this investigation 
shows that about 51,870 acres are thus held. It is there- 
fore now possible to state the total area of land belonging 
to the communes in Belgium, namely : — 
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Acres. 

Under woods and forests (31st December 1905)^ . 411,603 

Uncultivated (31st December 1905) ® . . . IIS-^SOT 

Cultivated . 51,870 

5 79,070 

This total is equal to about 8 per cent of the total area of 
the country.^ Practically the whole of the common land 
of Belgium is found in the regions of the Campine and the 
Ardennes. 

Most of the present titles to ownership have their 
origin in the ancient rights acquired by use. In the 
cases of rich pasture and woodlands these were often lost 
in the course of centuries, but the rights oyer swamps 
and heaths ^usually remained undisputed. In the early 
days of feudalism, when population was very sparse, the 
overlords had difiSculty in obtaining sufficient labour for 
their fields and forests, and in order to attract and retain 
labourers they gave holdings to all who would come and 
settle on their domains. They also acknowledged the right 
of the settlers to cut wood in the forests, both for fuel and 
for the construction of houses and agricultural implements, 
and to make use of heath lands for pasturage. The areas 
over which those rights were exercised were at first ill- 
defined, and only when the interests of one commune 
encroached upon those of another were definite boundaries 
established. Sometimes intercommunal rights of pasture 
were agreed upon. In the course of time, as land became 

^ See Annvmire Statistique for 1906, p. 299. 

2 Including uncultivated land belonging to public authorities (see 
Annuaire StcU^stiq^le for 1906, p 299), 

2 Of all uncultivated land in the country in 1896, the State owned 
4 per cent (16,937 acres), and the communes 34 percent (142,026 acres). 
In addition the State owned about 6 per cent (61,861 acres) and the 
communes 30^ per cent (390,710 acres) of the total area under forests. Of 
the State-owned uncultivated land, 3223 acres consisted of alluvial wastes 
at the estuary of the Scheldt, 1102 of sand dunes on the Flemish coast, 
2964 acres of bog-land — some of it recently afforested — in the Ardennes, 
and 9193 acres of heath used for military encampments in Limbourg. 
Since 1896 the area of forest land belonging to the State and the communes 
has increased, as shown in the table given above, but complete statistics 
cannot be given later than 1896, as no recent figures are available showing 
the area of State-owned uncultivated land. 
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more valuable it was often necessary to resort to litigation 
in ord^ to define exactly the respective rights of the over- 
lords and of the common-right holders. 

Some of the communes acquired their property in the 
years following the French Eevolution, when the State sold 
to them land which had been taken from the nobility. 

A century ago common lands were much more extensive 
than they are to-day, but in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century enormous areas were sold for next to 
nothing, or even given away by the local authorities, under 
the conviction that land could only be profitably employed 
if privately owned. This conviction was shared by the 
Government, which in the forties strongly pressed the policy 
of alienation. As stated on p. 34, an Act was passed in 
1847, after a year of great agricultural distress, for the 
purpose of bringing more land under cultivation by the 
clearance of woods and the alienation of common lands. 
As a result, many of the communes, sometimes willingly, 
with a view to immediate gain, and sometimes under 
pressure from the Government, sold their lands.^ 

In the Campine there was a strong objection to the sale 
of the common lands, for although they brought in very 
little, the people appreciated the privilege of cutting peat 
and rough litter for their cattle. Even if these were of 
poor quality, they cost nothing. But the Government 
practically forced them to carry out its policy of alienation, 
and great areas of common land were sold to speculating 
companies, which were induced to purchase by the Govern- 
ment's promise to construct canals and means of communi- 
cation and thus open up the districts. In the Ardennes, 
on the other hand, the people, tempted by the prospect of 
a large supply of ready cash, were in most cases only too 
ready to carry out the wishes of the GoverniBent. The 
proceeds of the sales were often meagre enough, and were 

1 The great immediate effect of the Government order is shown by the 
following figures : — In the year 1847 the total area of waste common lands 
in Belgium was 402,353 acres ; of these, 198,003 were in the provinces of 
Antwerp and Limbourg. Only thirteen years later (I860), 65,577 acres 
had been alienated in these two provinces alone. 
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soon spent by the communes, many of which bitterly 
regretted their rash action when they saw the laj^d they 
sold for next to nothing increasing steadily in value. At 
Martelange the price realised by the commune was eleven 
or thirteen pounds an acre, for land which fetched eighty 
pounds an acre at a recent sale. The most striking case, 
however, of this unwise policy of alienation is that of the 
commune of Han-sur-Lesse, which sixty years ago sold 
a limestone ridge, covered with heath, for £1200. Subse- 
quently the famous caves of Han were discovered under 
this ridge, and they bring in to their fortunate owners about 
£10,000 a year. So wonderful are they that an entrance 
fee of no less than 6 s. 4d. (8 francs) is charged for 
admittance. 

Sometimes communes disposed of their land to raise 
funds for the erection of a church or other public building. 
In such cases they were guilty not only of lack of foresight 
but of injustice to the poorer inhabitants ; since each house- 
holder who had resided in the commune for a year and a 
day had, whether rich or poor, the same share in the 
common land, and its alienation really meant an equal levy 
upon all of them for the object in view. Some communes, 
instead of selling their lands, divided them equally among 
the common-right owners. In the provinces of Namur, Li4ge, 
and Luxembourg many communes have thus periodically 
divided parts of their property among the inhabitants, or 
sold them in small allotments. This has proved to be a 
singularly unfortunate policy, for the plot of land given to 
each inhabitant was so small — often only a quarter or 
three-eighths of an acre, and seldom more than one and a 
quarter acres — and so far distant from the village centre 
that it was not worth while to cultivate it. The holding 
was therefore abandoned to rough pasture, or perhaps 
sold after a few years at an extremely low price to some 
farmer in good circumstances. As a rule the latter class 
is the only one which can be said to have profited by the 
sale or division of common lands among the inhabitants. 
Many big estates in Belgium, now chiefly covered with 
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forests, have thus been created at the expense of the 
commuiies. 

Fortunately the Government has realised the folly of 
the course so strongly advocated in the middle of last 
century, and now, so far from encouraging the communes 
to alienate their common lands, has made regulations which 
render this extremely difficult. Alienation has therefore 
become practically a thing of the past. 

The land which remains to the communes at the present 
time is mainly poor in quality, and often situated at a great 
distance from the village to which it belongs. Owing to the 
educational work of the Government Forestry Department, 
much of it is being afforested. A certain amount is still 
used as pasture land, each common -right holder being 
entitled to graze a certain amount of stock either free or 
for a small payment. But most of the land which is not 
afforested is divided up and let out to the common-right 
holders for a term of years ; sometimes no rent is charged, 
sometimes merely a nominal rent, and sometimes a rack 
rent. When letting the land the condition is often made 
that it shall be brought under cultivation within a certain 
number of years. After this has been done, the communes 
can demand a much higher rent at the expiry of existing 
leases. Some of them are fortunate in possessing quarries 
of stone and slate or large deposits of peat. The finest 
razor hones in the world come from the land belonging 
to the commune of Bihain. A little company of working 
men pays a royalty of sixty pounds a year to the commune 
for the privilege of extracting the stone from which these 
are manufactured ; and, in addition, a quarter of the stone 
extracted must be shared equally among the common-right 
holders. In this village a common right is worth about 
sixteen pounds a year. ^ 

Turning now to the effect of common lands on the well- 
being of the people, there are certain questions to which 
answers must be given: How does the yield per acre 
obtained from common lands compare with that obtained 
from similar land held privately ? What is the effect of 
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the presence of common land upon the rent of other land 
in the district ? Do the common lands serve to cljeck the 
rural exodus ? 

The question whether the yield per acre from common 
lands is inferior to that from lands held privately depends 
primarily upon the conditions tinder which the holdings 
are occupied. It has been shown that these conditions 
vary from commune to commune. In those localities where 
every householder has a plot allotted to him for a term 
of years without payment, or for a nominal sum, it is 
not rare for the land to be almost entirely wasted, especially 
if, as often occurs, it is situated at a distance. Once a 
year the broom and other growths are cut for litter and 
carted down to the farmer’s stables, the resultant manure 
being spread, not upon the common land, but upon the 
farmer’s own land. In this way, of course, the quality of 
the common land steadily deteriorates. In one commune, 
for instance, the land, originally poor, has become im- 
poverished to such an extent that the crop of rough hay 
sold standing fetches only about two pence an acre 1 In 
the Campine, not only do common-right holders cut down 
everything that will serve for litter, but they actually 
pare oiff the surface soil to be used as fuel I They also 
go into the woods and take away all fallen leaves to use 
for manure and littei', thus steadily exhausting the soil. 
Fortunately, however, such abuses are less common than 
they were; the Government and forest experts do all 
they can to encourage proper management, and with a 
widening knowledge of agricultural science, and increasing 
intelligence on the part of the people, such deplorable waste 
should soon be a thing of the past. 

But misuse of even awkwardly situated land is not 
the invariable rule. Sometimes the common-right holders 
sublet distant plots to cultivators who live near them. 
Sometimes, too, they succeed in cultivating distant plots, 
doing the work themselves by using chemical manure, 
which is much more easily transported than farmyard 
dung. 
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Of course, where a common-right owner, instead of 
getting *the land rent free or for a nominal sum, pays a 
substantial rent for it, he cultivates it as he would any 
private land he might rent. 

Where common land is afforested and not cultivated, 
there is no doubt that the forests are generally better 
managed than those which are privately owned, for they 
profit by the skilled supervision given by the State Forestry 
Department. Upon the whole, remembering that the greater 
part of these lands is naturally of poor quality, we may 
assume that their total produce is not materially less than 
if they were held by private owners and let to tenants. 

The effect of common lands upon land values generally, 
in the commune which owns them, is two-fold. First, 
wherever there is a demand for land, they tend to raise 
rents and prices. The privilege of using a certain portion 
of them, which can be claimed by householders, puts a 
premium on residence in that commune, and enables private 
landowners to sell land within its boundaries more dearly, 
or to demand more rent. Thus the householder pays for 
his privilege. On the other hand, the existence of common 
land in a commune will, in so far as it satisfies a portion 
of the demand for land, decrease the extent of the demand 
for privately owned land. The effect of this will, of 
course, be to depress the price of the latter. 

Which of these two influences proves the stronger 
will depend upon circumstances, that is to say, upon the 
extent and quality of the common land in relation to the 
privately owned land ; and also upon the extent to which 
the total demand ’^f or land is satisfied by the common land 

The writer has made numerous investigations upon 
the spot, as to the actual effect of the communal property 
of Belgium upon the market price of other land. He 
has come to the conclusion that both in the Campine 
and the Ardennes, where the population is somewhat 
scanty, the demand for land comparatively small, and 
the value of the common lands to each householder not 
very great, the effect upon the surrounding rents is almost 
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nil and may be disregarded, especially as the area of 
common land available for cultivation has been <enlarged 
by the discovery of chemical manures, which make possible 
the profitable cultivation of previously barren soil. All 
these factors counterbalance the tendency towards increase 
of rent where tenancy carries wffch it rights to the 
common lands. 

Of course this is only a temporary condition. In time 
the waste communal land which is cultivable will all be 
brought under the plough, if the population increases and 
if the demand for land continues to grow. This process 
will naturally affect the market, and an increase in the cost 
and rent of other land will gradually result. The fact that 
in one commune each householder has the right, say, to an 
acre of common land, whereas in another he has no such 
right, will certainly tend to raise the rent in the former 
commune as compared with the latter, assuming, of course, 
the same relation between the demand for land and the 
total land supply. The extent to which the rent of privately 
owned land will be raised will depend upon the demand for 
land. Where this is great, and where the right to an acre 
of free land becomes an important item, the ownership of 
any land which gives these rights will be prized, and its 
price and rent will tend to rise accordingly. 

Both in the Campine and in the Ardennes the general 
price of land, as compared with that of the rest of Belgium, 
is low, owing to the scanty population ; and the common 
rights of the householders are of small importance as com- 
pared with other factors, such as the general quality of the 
soil, railway facilities, etc. 

There is, however, in East Flanders — a district where the 
demand for land is intense — an interesting example of the 
way in which the presence of common rights materially 
increases the value of privately owned land to which the 
common rights are attached. In the fourteenth century a 
woman left about 3200 acres of land on the condition that 
it should never be built upon, and that it should be utilised 
for the benefit of all those who live on its borders. This 
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little island still exists in a district where all other common 
lands have long ago disappeared- But does it fulfil the 
purpose for which it was originally intended? A small 
peasant farmer living on its confines told the writer that 
the privilege enjoyed by himself and others of using a part 
of this land practicably made no difference to them, since 
all the profit accruing from it was absorbed by increased 
rent.^ 

The effect of common lands on rural exodus is not great. 
In one commune (Ocquier, in the Condroz region) the writer 
was informed by an intelligent peasant that every house- 
holder had the right to the use of nearly two acres of land 
for a rental of 6 s. a year, and that a number of men wishing, 
though not agriculturists, to utilise this opportunity, set 
to work to cultivate their holdings. The knowledge they 
acquired in this way developed in some of them such a 
liking for agriculture as to induce them to add to their 
holdings and take it up as a profession. Had it not been 
for the interest and knowledge gained upon the communal 
plots, the peasant thought that these men would have 
drifted to the towns. But although, in certain cases, the 
presence of common lands tends to check the rural exodus, 
it is mainly governed by other factors, chiefly the compara- 
tive wages to be earned in town and country and the 
railway facilities which exist. The latter in Belgium are 
so good, and the workmen's tickets so cheap, that a great 
many men work in the towns, returning either daily or 
weekly, according to the distance of their work from their 
homes. In such cases the fact that they have rights in the 

^ Dr. Slater, in Ms book The Thnjglish Feasmitry and the Emlosure of 
Common Melds, tells (p. 10) bow, in the village of Laxton, in N'ottingham- 
shire, cottages to which a common right is attached command a rent about 
£2 a year higher in consequence. 

Another case may be cited showing how, where the demand* for land is 
intense, the benefit accraing from the presence of common lands goes to the 
owners of other land in the locality. The present wiiter was recently in 
treaty for the purchase of a piece of land. The price was settled between 
buyer and seller. Then the seller said : “ There are rights of pasture on a 
common attached to this land. If you wish to make use of these and have 
them conveyed to you with the land, the price for the land will be increased 
by 10 per cent ” 
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land unquestionably leads them to cultivate the little plot 
belonging to them, but not, as a rule, to give up their town 
occupation and take entirely to a country life. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that in the Ardennes 
and the Campine it is at present a distinct advantage to 
householders to have shares in the cpmmon land. But it 
is certain that, if they are tenants, as population and the 
demand for land grow, this advantage will be neutralised 
by the gradual increase of rent. 

There is no doubt that the social conditions in the 
Ardennes are in many respects better than in other districts 
of Belgium. On the other hand, in the Campine, where 
there are also large areas of common land, the social 
conditions are probably the worst in Belgium. The causes 
of this difference between the two districts otherwise 
similar must therefore be sought elsewhere than in the 
fact that both have a great deal of communal property 
within their borders. 



CHAPTER XII 


PBICE AND RENT OF LAND 

Some knowledge of land values and rents is essential to 
the proper study of the agricultural and social conditions of 
any country. Fortunately, in the case of Belgium, fairly 
complete official statistics are available up to 1895, and 
information has been gathered for this volume as to the 
trend of prices since that date. Of course everywhere 
there are great differences in land values, according to 
the quality and position of the land, but the average 
figures made use of in this chapter are sufficiently accurate 
to enable us to determine certain questions, such as the 
following : Is agricultural land dearer than in England ? ” 
“ Is the price of land increasing or decreasing ? ” Does 
the division of land into small holdings tend to increase 
its price ? “ Does intensive culture enable the landlord 

to obtain a higher rent ? ’’ '' In tenant farming is it the 

landlord or the tenant who reaps the benefit of improved 
methods of cultivation, or is it reaped by both ? ” Such 
are some of the questions which may be answered from the 
information which will be given in this chapter. 

But first it is necessary to give the sources of our 
information regarding land values and rents in 1908, 
as no official statistics of them have been publishj^d since 
1895. 

Through the kindness of the Ministers for Agriculture 
and Justice, the writer has made two separate special 
enquiries. One was addressed to the twenty-seven agricul- 
tural experts located in different parts of Belgium. These 
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officials are constantly travelling abont, and in the course 
of their work come into daily contact with farmers. They 
are thus exceptionally familiar with the fluctuations of 
land values. Each of these State experts has kindly 
furnished a statement giving the average price of agricultural 
land in the district for which he is responsible. 

A second enquiry was made by addressing forms, asking 
for information regarding local land values and rents, 
to three ^solicitors {notaires) in each of the 222 cantons 
into which Belgium is divided. Eeplies were received 
from more than 400 of the 666 notaries to whom enquiry 
forms were sent.^ The information supplied by the 
notaries is particularly valuable, for no land can be bought 
or sold in Belgium without their instrumentality. A 
notary’s estimate of land values is, therefore, based upon 
personal knowledge of prices actually paid in his locality, 
and great reliance may be placed upon such evidence. 
Having obtained the ^ information from the notaries, it 
only remained to take the average of the different estimates 
made for each canton, and from these averages to work 
out the figure for the whole country. 

It is interesting to compare the estimates furnished 
by the State agricultural experts and the notaries. Accord- 
ing to the former, the average value of agricultural land 

^ The enquiry forms which were kindly sent out for the writer by the 
Minister of Justice with a covering letter, were worded as follows : — 

Selling price and reTit of a hectare of land of average quality, belong- 
ing to a farm of medium size (not including the price of farm or 
other buildings). 

iV.J?, — In the case where the land in any one canton vanes very 
much according to the different zones to which it belongs — sandy soil 
and clayey soil for instance — give two prices, indicating clearly to which 
part of the canton they refer. 

Kame of Canton 



Selling value. 

Rent. 

Arable land . 

Pasture land 

... 

... 


Signature of Notary 
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in Belgium is £54 : 18s., per acre, while the notaries 
estimate the average to be £59 : 13s. (£66 : 13s. pasture, 
and £^7:lls. arable).^ Seeing that these estimates are 
entirely independent of each other, it will be admitted 
that they correspond closely. The writer made a great 
number of personal enquiries regarding land values and 
rents from farmers in all parts of Belgium, and these tend 
to confirm his belief that the figures given above may 
be accepted as virtually correct. 

With regard to rents in 1908, only the information 
of the notaries is available, for the State agricultural experts 
were not asked to give information on this head. The 
notaries' returns show the average rents of agricultural 
land in Belgium to be 36s. 3d. per acre — 42s. pasture and 
34s. 4d. arable.^ 

The price has undergone great changes since 1830, the 
earliest date for which figures are available. Up to 1880, 
it rose steadily, almost exactly doubling in the fifty years. 
But then a very serious drop occurred, the price of arable 
land declining by no less than 33 per cent, and that of 
pasture land by 23 per cent, between 1880 and 1895.^ 

^ As between the estimates furnisbed by tbe agiicultural experts and 
tbe notaries, that of the agricultural officials is, in the nature of the case, 
a rougher one than that furnished by the notaries, though it is exceedingly 
valuable as comfirmatory of the latter. 

2 Of course land values vary enormously in different localities. The 
following are the average prices and rents per acre of agricultural land, 
exclusive of buildings, in each of the agricultural regions. 



Pasture. 

Arable. 


Price. 

Rent. 

Price. 

Rent 

Loamy {Limoneuse) 

£78 

10 

0 

£2 

5 

7 

£77 

18 

0 

£2 

6 

0 

: : 

65 

13 

0 

1 

17 

6 

70 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

49 

11 

0 

1 

10 

5 

41 

18 

0 

1 

2 

6 

Polders 

95 

11 

0 

2 

16 

8 

63 

5 

Oi 

2 

4 

4 

Limestone {Jumssiqtce ) . 

41 

4 

0 

1 

7 

10 

31 

18 

0 

1 

4 

11 

Loamy-sand (Sablo-Limoneuse) 

59 

11 

0 

o 

4 

8 

56 

17 

0 

1 

16 

7 

Ardennes .... 

51 

8 

0 

2 

0 

6 

30 

2 

0 

0 

19 

1 

Oondroz .... 

51 

13 

0 

1 

15 

0 

34 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 


3 The actual figures are given in the following table. They refer to land 
which is purely agricultuial, and not to building land. Of course they are 

L 
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The marked decline in price after 1880 was due to the 
severe crisis brought about by the reduction in the price 
of corn, owing to the opening up of the American corn 
fields, a crisis by no means confined to Belgium.^ The 
drop was greatest in the case of large farms let to tenants, 


m 

but averages ; there are great variations from locality to locality. It must 
also be borne in mmd that, on account of the high cost of land transfer m 
Belgium, the actual cost of the land to a purchaser would be from 8 to 12, 
or even 15 per cent higher than the figures here cited (see Chapter V,). 



Price of Land 
per Acre 

Rent of Land 
per Acie. 




& 

8 

d. 

£, 

s. 

d 

1830 . 



34 

17 

0 




1835 . 



38 

2 

0 




1840 . 



42 

7 

0 


... 


1846 , 



42 

10 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1850 . 




... 


1 

2 

8 

1856 . 



54 

10 

0 

1 

6 

5 

1866 . 



66 

6 

0 

1 

15 

0 

1880 . 



68 

12 

0 

1 

16 

7 

1895 . 



47 

5 

0 

1 

10 

1 

1908 («) . 



59 

13 

0 

1 

16 

3 


(«) From 1880 distinction is made between the price and rent of arable 
and pasture as follows : — 



Price of Land per Acre. 

_____ 

Rent of Land per Acre. 

Arable. 

Pasture 

Arable. 

Pasture 


£) s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

& s. 

d 

£ s d. 

1880 

69 0 

0 

67 0 

0 

1 14 

8 

2 3 9 

1895 

46 0 

0 

52 0 

0 

1 9 

2 

1 14 0 

1908 . . 1 

1 

57 11 

0 

66 12 

0 

1 14 

4 

2 2 1 


With the exception of the figuies for 1908, all the information regarding 
land values and rents here given has been supplied to the Government by 
the Burgomasters in each commune. Although the number of sources of 
information has therefore been greater in the case of the official figures than 
in that of^the figures for 1908, there is little doubt that the notaries are 
better qualified on the average than the Burgomasters to form trustworthy 
opinions on the matter. 

1 Speaking of agricultural rents m England and Wales, Mr. E. J. 
Thompson of the Agricultural Intelligence Department, in a valuable paper 
published in the Journal of the Ibyal Statistical Society, December 1907, 
says that tlie average fall in rents between the early seventies and the end 
of the nineteenth century was approximately 30 per cent. 
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and least in districts where cultivating ownership prevailed, 
and where the holdings only sufficed to support a family. 
This was because the products which fell ,naost in price 
were not placed on the market by the small holders, but 
were grown for home consumption only. On the whole, 
pasture land depreciated less in value than arable, the 
prices of live stock being less affected than those of crops. 

For a time the Belgian agriculturist was hard hit, but 
gradually he adjusted himself to the new conditions. His 
cultivation became more intensive, he made more and more 
use of co-operation in various directions, and he devoted 
himself to new branches of agriculture, especially the 
raising of live stock and garden produce. He began to 
realise the value of artificial manures, and to acknowledge 
that science could help him. All these factors, along with 
improved prices for live stock and some of the other products 
of Belgian farms, brought back a certain amount of pros- 
perity, but with it came a rise in rents and in the price 
of land, the average of which had in 1908 risen to within 
£8 an acre of the price in 1880, while the rents had risen 
practically to the 1880 level (36s. 3d. as compared with 
36s. 7d). Both prices and rents are still rising in most 
districts. A comparison of the average rent with the 
average price shows that the return obtained on present 
capital values is 3*17 per cent for arable land, and 3j per 
cent for pasture. Viewed from the standpoint of an invest- 
ment, supposing land to have been bought at present prices, 
it is clear that the percentage earned upon capital is not 
high, especially when it is remembered that the figures 
refer to gross and not to net rental.^ 

It must be remembered that in Belgium, as elsewhere, 
landlords frequently refrain from demanding rack rents 

^ By gross rental is meant the rental before the expenses of xhanagement 
and general upkeep have been deducted. In England and Wales net rental 
may be taken at about two-thirds of the total rental {Journal of the Moyal 
Statistical Society, December 1S07, p. 605). It is probable that the propor- 
tion of net to gross rental is rather higher in Belgium than in England. In 
the former country there are very few large estates with long traditions of 
somewhat lavish management, and the tendency is to put a larger share of 
the cost of upkeep upon the tenant than is the custom in England. 
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from old tenants. This, of course, affects the average rent 
of agricultural land throughout the country, and ^in part 
accounts for the return on capital invested in land being 
lower than in the case of safe industrial securities. 

It is clear, from a consideration of the low returns 
obtained upon capital sunk in land, that other than merely 
commercial reasons influence buyers, for gilt-edged securities 
in Belgium are considerably more profitable. The '' land- 
hunger,” which undoubtedly exists there, is partly a matter 
of sentiment, but it is also due to the desire for that greater 
measure of independence which a landowner enjoys, and 
for his social status, as compared with that of a tenant. 

It is generally accepted that the average selling price 
of agricultural land in England and Wales is about twenty- 
five pounds per acre, and the average rent about one pound.^ 
Thus in Belgium the rent of agricultural land is 80 per cent 
higher and the price more than twice as high as in England 
and Wales. Indeed the difference is greater than this, for 
the English figures refer to land including the buildings 
upon it, while the Belgian figures are for land without 
buildings. What is the cause of this striking difference ? 
It is not a question of the fertility of the soil, for there is 
little doubt but that, upon the average, the soil is naturally 
better in England and Wales than in Belgium.^ Emile de 
Laveleye, speaking of some parts of the Belgian soil, 
says : — 

The soil of Flanders hardly permits of the natural growth of 
heather and furze. It is the worst soil in all Europe ; sterile sand 
like that of La Campine and of Brandenburg. . . . Having been 
fertilised by ten centuries of laborious husbandry, the soil of Flanders 
does not yield a single crop without being manured once or twice — a 
fact unique in Europe.^ 

1 The most complete information on the rent of agricultural land in 
England and? Wales will be found m the valuable paper by R. J. Thompson, 
to which reference was made on p. 146. The conclusions there come to with 
regard to rent are confirmed by a consideration of the rateable value of 
agricultural land. The available information regarding the price of land is 
very inadequate, but if it be taken at twenty-five times the average rent, any 
error will probably be on the side of over rather than under statement. 

2 See Chapter I. 

® Quoted in Systems of Land Tenure in Various Ucnmtnes, p. 446. 
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It is a striking fact that if we take the ten arrondissenients 
havings the highest agricultural land values, no less than 
nine of them consist, either wholly or in part, precisely of 
this sandy soil of Flanders of which De Laveleye speaks. 

We cannot then account for this difference in values 
between Belgium and England by difference in fertility. 
But neither can we account for it by relative density of 
population, for although the total average density is greater 
in Belgium than in England and Wales (589 per square 
mile as compared with 558), this alone could not account 
for a difference in value of more than 100 per cent.^ 

If we put aside these two factors as entirely insufficient 
to explain the great difference in the value of agricultural 
land, to what can it be ascribed ? It must, of course, be 
due to the fact that the demand for land in Belgium, in 
relation to the supply, is greater than in England and Wales. 
But why is it greater ? The principal reason would appear 
to be that England is a country of comparatively large 
farms, and Belgium a country of small ones.^ The average 
size of a farm in Great Britain is sixty-three acres, as com- 
pared with fourteen and a half in Belgium. In both countries 
the demand for small farms is greater than the demand for 
large ones, as comparatively few persons are possessed of 
sufficient capital either to rent or buy the latter, and so 
there is but little competition to acquire them when they 
come into the market. But this is not the case with 
small ones. 

All through the nineteenth century the average size of 
holding in Belgium has been decreasing, a tendency which 
is, in part, due to the law which insists upon division of 
property at death among children or other heirs.^ This 

^ It may be urged that instead of comparing the average population per 
square mile of total territory in the two countiies, the average number of 
persons pei square mile of cultvcated area should be compared. If this be 
done, it is found that the figures are 759 for England and Wales, and 866 
for Belgium. The difference between these figures is still too small to account 
for 100 per cent difference in the value of agiicultural land. 

2 The word ‘ * farm ” is here meant to cover agncultural holdings of all 
kinds. 

^ The question of the extent to which the subdivision of the land in 
Belgium is economically advantageous is discussed on p. 11 2. 
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law was passed at the end of the eighteenth century, just 
about the time when in England, in consequence ^ of the 
industrial revolution, there was arising a class of wealthy 
manufacturers, who, anxious to '"found a family,” were 
completing the expropriation of the yeoman class and 
creating large landed estates. 

The large farms in England are worked by agricultural 
labourers, who have, as a rule, no interest in the success or 
failure of their year’s work beyond the payment of their 
wages. As they are not in any way bound to the soil, 
they are exposed to the full attractive force of the towns, 
to which very many of the most enterprising and energetic 
yield. In consequence, farmers find themselves left with 
labour of second-rate quality, although the wages are 
considerably higher than when the quality of the labour 
was better. It is obvious that their farms tend to be 
less profitable than farms cultivated by men who work 
with a will, because they are directly interested in the result 
of their labour. This is a factor which militates against 
the payment of high rents for farms in England. 

But in Belgium there is no large class corresponding to 
the English agricultural labourer. By far the greater part 
of the work of agriculture is performed by the farmers 
themselves (either owners or tenants), or members of their 
families who are directly interested in the success or failure 
of their work. 

Although the life of the small farmer in Belgium may 
be hard, he knows that, given health, industry, and a fair 
amount of intelligence, work on the land will provide him 
with an assured living, even if a modest ona^ He values, 
too, the greater command of his own time which his 

position gives him, in comparison with a paid labourer 
€ 

^ Of course, small farmers, like all persons in business on their own 
account, have to reckon with times of unusual depression, but men who 
own their farms or are under reasonably considerate landlords can usually 
weather such storms. They may have to accept low prices for what they 
sell, but their farms supply them with food, and they ai'e very much better 
off than labourers who are thrown entirely out of work. On the other hand, 
the lot of the small farmers is precarious in times of severe agricultural 
depression if they have a heavy mortgage on their land. 
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or industrial workman. As a consequence; whenever the 
little farms into which Belgium is for the most part 
divided come into the market, there is a keen competition 
to secure them, either to set up a son or to extend the 
parental holding. Frequently the demand for them comes 
from workmen who, ^though working in towns, have never 
ceased to live in the country, and have not lost their love 
of the soil. 

Another point which must not be forgotten is that, as 
the greater part of Belgium is covered with small holdings, 
whenever a little plot of land becomes available, the 
possible buyers or tenants are on the spot; whereas in 
England, even if a large farm were divided up, there would 
seldom he a sufficiently large number of people anxious to 
buy or rent in the immediate vicinity, to cause so active 
a demand as in Belgium. Thus it may be said that the 
tendency of subdivision to raise the price of land is 
cumulative. 

The subdivision of land and the high relative density 
of the agricultural population (there are ninety-five persons 
engaged in agriculture per square mile of cultivated land 
in Belgium, as against twenty-eight in England and Wales) 
are probably the main reasons for the great difference 
between land values in Belgium and in England. This 
fact is brought out clearly in the maps given at p. 15 2, which 
show how closely the areas of Belgium where the soil is 
most subdivided and where the agricultural population is 
the densest correspond with those where the land values 
are the highest.^ 

In parts where the agricultural population is dense, and 
the steady and increasing competition of the small buyer 
is a material cause of the rise in the price of land, there is 
no doubt that a real land hunger exists. JEvery one 

^ These maps are based on figures taken from the report on the 1895 
Agricultural Census. It has been thought better to make use of these 
figures rather than of those speciallj obtained by the wiuter for this Yolnme, 
because by using the 1895 Census returns it is possible to obtain figures, 
dealing with land values, density of agricultural population, and subdivision 
of land all referring to the same year. 
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wants to have a plot which he can call his own.^ First he 
will try and scrape together enough money to huy his 
house, then, as his savings enable him to do so, and as his 
opportunity occurs, he will rent or buy little bits of land 
for the cultivation of crops. So intense is this land 
hunger that he will toil early and later to save more money ; 


Notes to Maps 

The maps show that, generally speaking, in the regions of highest land 
values the agricultural population is densest and the land is most subdivided. 
But since other factors affecting land values come into play, there are 
exceptions to this rule, and though these need not be discussed in detail, 
the more striking ones may be given. 

The only airondissement with very high land values outside the compact 
group in the north-west of Belgium is Waremme, where the agricultural 
population is sparse and there is compaiatively little subdivision. The high 
price here is due to the fact that the soil is the best in all Belgium for the 
cultivation of sugai-beet, a profitable crop, which makes it possible for the 
landlords to obtain high rents. 

Contrast with this the arrondissements of Virton and Arlon. Here the 
remoteness of the legion from centres of population, its inaccessibility to 
markets, and the inferior quality of the soil counteract the tendency of great 
subdivision and a somewhat dense agricultural population to raise the price 
of land. 

In the extreme west of Flanders the price of land is higher than might be 
expected from the limited extent of subdivision and the comparative sparsity 
of the agricultural population. In this region the high prices are explained 
by the exceptional richness of the pastures. 


and so great is the competition for small plots that prices 
much in excess of their real worth are frequently paid. 
This means that the yield from the land is not sufficient to 

1 This land hunger is referred to incidentally in a letter received by the 
writer from ef village in the arrondissement of Louvain. ** All or nearly all 
farm labourers here,’' says the correspondent, are or intend to become small 
holders. It is they who cause the rise in rents. When there is a field to 
let there are at once ten applicants for it, sometimes people who own neither 
house nor cattle. They will invest everything in land, and I am aft aid that 
cultivation on a large scale is menaced. I believe one could easily dispose 
of a 250 acres farm in any of the villages in this neighbourhood if it were 
divided up into small holdings.” 
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give reasonable interest upon the price paid. The sellers 
of larg^ farms are fully alive to the reality of this land 
hunger among workmen and small cultivators, and very fre- 
quently divide up their farms before offering them for sale. 
A landowner who desires to sell or let his farm in small lots 
need not, as a rule, i«icur any capital expenditure for new 
buildings, fences, etc. He has only to express his intention, 
and the peasants living all round will take the land as it 
is. They already have houses, which are not infrequently 
their own property, and unless they want the land for 
raising cattle, they need no fences. Thus, a factor which 
stands in the way of the subdivision of land in England 
does not operate in Belgium to any important extent. 

The figure to which land values and rents have been 
forced up by the competition of small buyers and small 
tenants often compels a man who has to maintain a family 
to work far too hard, if he wishes to live at all comfortably 
upon a small holding. Unfortunately, as will be pointed 
out later in this chapter, a farm tenant cannot 'pennam%tly 
better his condition to any great extent by improving his 
methods of cultivation or by taking advantage of co-operation, 
for no sooner does he do this than his improved position 
tempts more men to seek for land, thus forcing land values 
up still further. Indeed, it may be said that farmers are 
in the long run penalised for improving their methods of 
cultivation.^ It is true that the cultivator who owns his 
land does not feel the effect of high prices until he wishes 
either to sell it or to buy more. But, as pointed out in 
Chapter XI. (p. 120), the Belgian peasant hardly ever 
voluntarily sells his land; on the contrary, he is always 
seeking to add to his holding if he can possibly afford to do 
so. To a large extent, therefore, what is true of the tenant 
is true also of the small peasant owner.^ In tie case of 

1 In making this statement, the writer is not forgetful of the large number 
of Belgian landlords who do not exact a rack rent in the case of old tenants. 
This IS a fact which, so far as it operates, modifies the conditions referred 
to above. 

2 The relative advantages of ownership and tenancy in the case of peasants 
are discussed on p. 117. 
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those peasant owners who have mortgages on land bought at 
a price above its real value, the burden of finding jear by 
year means to pay the interest is often a heavy one. If 
they have no reserve of capital they will very likely be 
crushed by the burden in times of agricultural depression, 
and obliged to sell the land when its ^value is at the lowest. 
Although statistics are not actually available to prove it, 
there is nttle doubt but that in a country like Belgium the 
number of proprietors of land tends to rise and fall according 
to the prosperity of agriculture. In good times a great 
many small land-buyers come into the market. They are 
not actuated by the desire to invest capital at the most 
profitable rate, but to buy land at almost any cost, to be 
cultivated by themselves and their families, and hence they 
pay prices which are in reality too high. In times of 
agricultural depression some of them are no longer able to 
retain their dearly bought property. The large buyers come 
into the market and possess themselves of small plots at 
their depreciated value. What this proceeding means in 
anxiety and suffering to the small cultivator it is impos- 
sible to portray, but one can realise something of the 
deprivation undergone to buy the little plot of land, of 
the long hours of arduous work to gain from it a scanty 
living, of the despair which comes with the knowledge 
that it will no longer be possible to retain what has 
been so hardly won, and of the final blow, when the 
little plot on which the peasant had hoped to live all 
his days is sacrificed at a price which perhaps only 
partially meets the claims of the mortgagees, leaving him 
penniless and ruined, to become once more a wage-earner 
and a servant. 

It may be asked, '' How is it that the Belgian farmer is 
able to pay twice as much for his land as the English ? ” 
We have seen why the demand for land is greater in Belgium 
than in England, but the reasons given for this do not 
account for the ability of the Belgian farmer to pay the 
high price for land demanded of him. 

The explanation must be sought in the successful efforts 
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of the Government to assist agricultnrei and increase its 
profits a country where the peasant 'is naturally an 
excellent cultivator and an extremely hard worker. The 
methods adopted to achieve this end are described in detail 
in different chapters of this book, but a few may be named 
here as being particularly worthy of the attention of English 
readers. An important one is the extraordinary develop- 
ment of light railways all over the country which has 
opened up the agricultural land of Belgium to an extent 
entirely unknown in England and Wales. Another factor 
is the higher standard of agricultural education. One 
consequence of this has been that, even when allowance 
is made for exceptional quantities, due to the infertility 
of much of her soil, Belgium uses more artificial manure 
per square mile of her cultivated land than any other 
country in the world. The development of agricultural 
co-operation, in part aided by the Government, is another 
factor which has considerably increased the immediate 
profits of the farmer, and made it possible for him to 
pay high prices. 

The artificial method of assisting the agriculturist by 
the imposition of import duties has only been practised to a 
limited extent by the Belgian Government. All cereals 
are imported free, with the exception of oats, upon which 
an import duty of Is. 2^. per cwt. was imposed in 1895. 
Potatoes and beetroot are likewise imported free; indeed 
the only import duties upon vegetable products, except oats, 
are upon articles which occupy but a small proportion of 
the soil of Belgium, and need not concern us here. Un- 
doubtedly the most important of the import duties are 
those upon cattle and sheep and meat. These duties have 
raised the price of meat, and the extra price obtained 
from the consumer has, in the first instance, adcled to the 
profits of the farmer. This has resulted in an increased 
demand for land suitable for cattle-raising, and thus prices 
and rents have been raised. Exactly to what extent 
protective duties have operated in this direction it is 
impossible to say, but that they have raised the price and 
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rent of land is unquestionable.^ The increase in the price 
of land due to a partial adoption of a protecti^^B policy 
stands by itself. It represents a mere shifting of wealth 
from the consumer to the landowner, and for a time, to the 
farmer. 

These are the principal factors which enable the tenants 
to pay rents so much higher than in England. The prin- 
cipal reason why the landlord can exact them, is that the 
alternative to a life on the land which is offered by industry 
is much less attractive than in England, on account of the 
lowness of industrial wages; and this fact weakens the 
position of a tenant when bargaining with his landlord. 
If town conditions were better, the agriculturists would 
choose a town life rather than pay away in the form of 
rent so large a portion of the result of their toil, and thus 
the demand for land would become less keen, and rents 
would fall. 

The facts set forth in this chapter may be briefly 
summarised as follows : The price and rent of agricultural 
land in Belgium are about twice as high as in England. 
This is not on account of the superior quality of the soil, 
but of the keener demand for land owing to the com- 
paratively dense population in the country districts, which 

1 The principal protective duties upon agricultuial products in Belgium 
are as follows : — 

Ocds: A duty on oats of Is. 2^d. per cwt. was imposed in 
1895. This IS an important crop in Belgium, 13 per 
cent of the cultivated area being devoted to growing it. 

Meat * In 1887 a duty was imposed upon meat, except bacon. 
If imported in whole or half carcasses, the duty is 
6s. O^d. per cwt. 

Cattle aTtd Sheep' Imported alive. (Imposed 1887.) Is. 7d. per cwt. on 
bulls and bullocks ; 2s. per cwt. on oxen, steers, and 
calves ; Is. 2d. per cwt. on cows and heifers ; Is. 7d 
per head on sheep, and 9'^d. per head on lambs. Ail 
^ other live animals, including pigs and horses, are 

admitted free. 

Butter: (Imposed in 1887) 8s. per cwt. 

[In 1906 about 40 per cent of the cultivated area of Belgium was under 
pasture or devoted to the production of hay and fodder crops, while 12 per 
cent was under roots of different kinds. It must, of course, be remembered 
that pastme is used for other purposes than the grazing of protected stock, 
for a large number of horses are bred annually.] 
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in its turn is largely accounted for by the subdivision of 
the soil, which has rendered possible a widespread system 
of smalf holdings. The Belgian agriculturists are able to 
pay so high a price for their land because : The labour 
applied to the land is more efficient than in England, most 
of the labourers having a direct interest in the results of 
their work; agricultural education is better; cultivation 
is more intensive; there are more light railways; agri- 
cultural co-operation is more fully developed, and certain 
agricultural products are protected. 

It is important to notice the enormous effect which these 
factors have produced upon land values, and Englishmen 
should realise that the price and rent of agricultural land 
will rise as the methods of farming become more intelligent 
and successful. Thus the workers upon the land, although 
their lot may be better than it is at present, will have to 
pay to the owners a higher rent than they are doing at the 
present time.^ How far the increase in rent which will be 
demanded from them will retard the improvement in their 
social condition which is sought for by reformers will depend 
on many and complex factors. But that a large share 
of the increase in national wealth expected to result from 
the reforms now being actively discussed in England will, 
under the existing laws with regard to the land, ultimately 
go to the landlords rather than to the tenant-workers seems 
absolutely certain.^ 

^ Of course in so far as any increment in land values might be due to 
capital expenditure on the part of the landlord, it is only fair that an increased 
rental should be charged on that account, and nothing said or suggested in 
this chapter is intended to contradict such a contention. 

^ The argument that this point will be met by making small holders 
proprietors rather than tenants is discussed in Chapter IX., where an attempt 
is made to show that this is not the true solution of the difficulty. 
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Before turning to the agricultural produce of Belgium, we 
may consider one of the methods of dealing with inferior 
soil. 

The question of the afforestation of waste lands is one 
which is beginning to receive serious attention in Great 
Britain. The rapid depletion of the world's supply of 
timber is causing the British people to inquire whether it 
would not be possible for them to plant some of their own 
millions of acres of waste land ; ^ while those who concern 
themselves with the unemployed problem press forward 
schemes for introducing this industry, in the belief that in 
this way much lucrative work would be found for unskilled 
labourers. 

Belgium has, especially of late years, pursued a vigorous 
policy of afforestation of waste lands, and a study of her 
experience will throw some light on the conditions necessary 
for the success of such enterprises, the interest that may be 
expected on capital expended, and the amount and kind of 
labour required per acre of forest. 

In 1905, the last year in which returns were obtained 
in Belgium, there were 1,321,788 acres of woods and 

1 It will be found in onr evidence that experts of high antboritj have 
recorded the opinion already expressed in many reliable publications, that 
the world is rapidly approaching a shortage, if not actual dearth, in its supply 
of coniferous timber, which constitutes between 80 and 90 per cent of the 
total British timber imports. The great area of waste land in these islands, 
which might be afforested, and with regard to which such valuable evidence 
has been given, thus becomes a matter of grave national concern.” (Report 
of the Departmental Committee on British Forestry, 1902, Cd. 1319.) 

IS8 
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forests, about 18 per cent of the total area of the country. 
Great Britain has only 4 per cent of its area (3,030,000 
acres) devoted to woodlands, less than a quarter of the 
proportion found in Belgium. 

The most densely wooded part of Belgium is the 
Ardennes, a region wl^ch comprises about one-third of the 
total woods in the country. Next comes the Campine. 
Nearly half of the Belgian forests are in these two 
regions. 

In 1905, 62 per cent of the Belgian forests were owned 
by private persons, 31 per cent by communes, 5-|- per cent 
by the State, while other public bodies held a little over 1 
per cent.^ 

During the last ten or twelve years the nation has 
increased its possessions in property of this kind by nearly 
25 per cent. The State has not, however, always re- 
cognised the importance of this direct ownership. At the 
beginning of the last century, an exactly opposite policy was 
pursued; and between 1814 and 1830, in the province of 
Luxembourg alone, it sold 55,037 acres of forest land, an 
area almost equal to its total holding in 1895. The 
consequences of this sale were disastrous. After the 
felling of the timber a considerable part of the ground was 
allowed to lapse into waste land, and other portions into 
very inferior and unprofitable woodland. An official report 
published in 1867 contains the following remark: “We 
have before our eyes a manifest and irrefutable proof of the 
truth of the doctrines held by the forestry experts. The 
experiment, which has unfortunately been made in our 


^ Akea oe Woods and Fobests in Belgium in 1905 
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district, proves that private individuals are the worst pro- 
prietors of forests. ... If all these splendid trees now 
destroyed had remained the property of the State, what 
valuable resources they would have been for the timber 
supply of the country! What work they would have 
provided for our working-class population I How they 
would have swelled the traffic returns of our railways I 

And the commissioners were right. It is now being 
increasingly recognised that, except in the case of trees of 
rapid growth, the afforestation of waste lands is not likely 
to be successfully accomplished by private enterprise. 
Capital has to wait too long for a return, and that continuity 
of policy over long periods which is essential to success 
cannot be guaranteed. 

Thanks to the educational work carried on by the 
various officials of the State Forestry Department, the rate 
at which the available land is being planted is much more 
rapid now than it used to be. In the old days afforestation 
was regarded with suspicion, chiefly because some of the 
communes which had tried it had met with very slight 
success. This was due to the very unscientific methods 
adopted, but still, the impression that the policy was one of 
failure was difficult to eradicate, and the peasants, freeing 
that if carried into effect it would rob them of some small 
but certain and immediate benefits, hesitated to give these 
up for many possible advantages in the comj)aratively 
distant future. The common pastures on which their cattle 
grazed cost them nothing, though they produced little. 
'' Viwns d'abord, et apr^s nous la fin du monde / ” was the 
motto they adopted. But the opposition to afforestation 
came principally from large farmers who grazed their flocks 
of sheep on the common land. They were anxious enough 
to bring <^heir own waste land into cultivation, but strenu- 
ously withstood the conversion of the common pasture to 
more profitable uses. They feared too that woodlands 
would encourage rabbits. Qui s^me les sapms sime les 
lapinsfi ran their saying. Gradually, however, the forest 
officials have almost overcome these objections, and the 
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waste lands which hitherto have yielded next to nothing 
are stea^Jily being afforested. 

The Belgian Government has taken up this question in 
the most thorough and systematic manner. The Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests is under the control of the 
Minister of the Intei;j.or and of Agriculture, who, for the 
purposes of forestry administration, has divided the kingdom 
into eleven inspectoral districts, each of them containing 
three cantonments in charge of sub -inspectors, and sub- 
divided into areas called Irigades, which are under the care 
of head foresters. These officials, numbering in all about 
750, are responsible for the State and communal forests, 
and give help and advice in connection with those privately 
owned, when desired. 

Their education is well organised. The superior officials 
must pass the same examinations as the State agricultural 
experts (agronomes de involving a three years" course 

of study, followed by a year spent in studying forestry. If, 
after this, they succeed in obtaining a position as assistant 
State foresters, they are for a time attached to one of the 
head foresters to acquire practical knowledge, and in addition 
usually study forestry abroad. The course of four years is 
usually taken at the agricultural college of Gembloux 
or Louvain. The State also provides suitable instruction 
for men seeking to enter the lower ranks of the service. 
Courses of sixty lessons spread over two winter sessions are 
given by State experts in different forest regions. These 
take place in the woods themselves, and are free and open 
to the public. Men who have attended them should be 
able to pass the examination for an ordinary forester’s 
certificate. 

In addition to providing this complete system of educa- 
tion in the subject, the State arranges for a larg% number 
of public lectures on the management of forests, to be given 
in woodland districts. These are attended by private indi- 
viduals, gamekeepers, farmers, and teachers, to the number 
of about two thousand yearly. The audiences are instructed 
in methods of afforesting waste land, of improving existing 

M 
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woods and keeping down noxious insects. The course 
usually consists of three lectures, the last one, if possible, 
taking the form of a practical demonstration. It may be 
mentioned here that the State is taking steps for the 
destruction of the insect pests which haunt woods, and in 
1901 the notification of their appearance was made com- 
pulsory, the owner of the forest infected being required to 
use such measures for their eradication as might be con- 
sidered necessary by the Forestry Department. With a 
view to giving practical demonstrations in forest manage- 
ment, the State has bought considerable areas of land to be 
used as demonstration plots, and also for the researches of 
State experts into improved methods of management and 
the means of overcoming special difficulties. State nurseries 
have also been established, where young trees suitable to 
Belgian soil are reared, to be sold to communes at market 
prices. 

Every encouragement is given to the communes to 
afforest their waste common lands. Usually the State is 
willing to pay half the cost of planting the trees, and to 
look after them free of cost for the first ten years and for 
about 8d. per acre per annum in after years; they are 
also exempted from taxation for the first ten years. 
This supervision costs comparatively little and ensures 
proper management in the critical early years. In addi- 
tion to this financial help, the best advice is placed at the 
disposal of any communes or private individuals wishing 
for it. Obviously it is of the first importance in the 
creation of a new forest that the preparation of the soil 
should be perfect, that the trees should be planted in the 
right way, and at the right distance apart,^ and that their 
selection should be made by experts who thoroughly under- 
stand wh 4 a.t kinds of trees will give the best results under 
any given circumstances. 

All important schemes for such treatment of communal 

^ Mucli of the Tinprofitableness of timber-growing in Britain is said to be 
due to the fact that the trees are planted much too far apart, and that the 
land, in consequence, only bears half a crop. 
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land are most carefully examined by an advisory commission 
consisting of local foresters and delegates from the communal 
councils aided by a high official of the Government Depart- 
ment. The commissions are also willing to give advice on 
the improvement of existing forests, and much has already 
been done in this direction. When planting, especially in 
the neighbourhood of health resorts, the importance of 
preserving and developing the picturesque character of the 
landscape is not forgotten ; witness the beautiful districts 
around Spa and Eochefort. 

A considerable change is coming over the Belgian 
plantations in respect of the choice of trees. The old 
forests were chiefly composed of the slow-growing broad- 
leafed trees, especially beech and oak, and these are still in 
the majority.^ Most of the areas recently brought into 
cultivation have, however, been planted with conifers, which 
give a better return upon capital, especially in the poor 
soils of the Campine and the Ardennes. 

With a view to showing the kind and amount of labour 
required in connection with forestry, a brief description of 
the operations must be given. As we are studying the 
question from the social and not from the technical stand- 
point, the matter must be treated simply, and it will suffice 
to take as an example a pine forest in the Ardennes and 
follow the various proceedings there, merely remarking that 
in other places these differ from the example taken, accord- 
ing to the kind of tree planted, the situation, and the 
character of the soil. In the creation of a forest, the first 
thing is to see that the ground is properly drained, and it 
is frequently necessary to do this artificially. In the 
Ardennes the custom is to dig parallel ditches, the material 
extracted being placed in small heaps over the land. Two 
years are then allowed to go by, at the end of ifhich time 
the extracted soil has become thoroughly tempered by the 
weather, and forms a suitable medium in which to plant 

1 Percentage of Belgian forest area : — 

^ ^ 1880 . 1895 . 

Under conifers . . . 24*29 28*90 

Under broad-leafed trees . . 75*71 71*10 
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the young trees. On the average it takes a man thirty to 
thirty-five days to drain 2|- acres of land. The work is 
usually let on piece, and the workers lodge in turf huts if 
the site is far from a village. Agricultural wages in the 
Ardennes are higher than in any other region of Belgium, 
and men engaged on draining earn from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 2d. 
per day. Thus the cost of draining 2 ^ acres of land may 
be estimated at about £4 : 16s. as an average figure. When 
the land is properly drained it is ready for planting, which 
is usually done by a man and one or two women. The 
former makes the holes with a spade, specially shaped for 
the purpose, and the latter deposit the plants in them, as 
soon as they are made. In order to ensure the successful 
development of the plants, the roots are often surrounded 
by a little good soil brought from a distance, to which is 
added a small amount of basic phosphate or lime. The 
amount of labour required in planting varies according to 
the quality of the soil, but on the average it takes a man 
and a woman four days to plant an acre, the man receiving 
2s. 5d. a day and the woman Is. 8d. The total cost of 
planting, therefore, works out at about 16 s. 4d. per acre for 
labour, to which must be added about 32s. for 4000 trees. 
Thus the total cost of draining and planting an acre of land 
is a little over four pounds. 

The labour employed in planting need not be skilled, 
but the supervision must be expert and close if good results 
are desired. Some communes, instead of providing workers 
who, even though unskilled, are moderately apt and in- 
telligent, make use of old and infirm or very young people, 
indeed of any cheap and inefficient labour they can find. 
Worse than that, some even force defaulting ratepayers to 
work out their rates in the woods. Such methods naturally 
fail and a^ce discouraged by the State Forestry Department, 
which refuses to grant subsidies unless the instructions of 
the foresters are adhered to.^ 

When the planting is over, there is little more to do 

^ It is interesting to note in passing that the officials have in many ca.ses 
succeeded in persuading the communal councils to set aside from their 
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until the first clearing, at the end of eighteen to twenty 
years, Sfter which clearings are made every four or five 
years, and last comes the felling of the timber when about 
forty years old, or sometimes a little more. The exact 
time which must elapse before the timber is ready for 
felling depends on the purpose for which it is required, and 
also on the site and quality of the soil, but forty years 
may be regarded as an average period for pine forests in 
Belgium. 

Of course, the greatest demand for labour comes when 
the timber is felled. No official statistics give the exact 
amount involved, but M. Crahay, the principal inspector 
of forests, in a letter to the present writer, reckons the 
cost of the labour to be equal on the average to 60 per 
cent of the value of the timber sold standing.^ On this 
assumption, he estimates the total wages paid in connection 
with the felling of timber in Belgium for the year 1905 at 
£233,654. This sum includes all labour involved up to 
the delivery of the timber at the sawmills or the nearest rail- 
way station, as the case may be. In the same letter ^ the total 
cost of the labour involved in the other processes of forestry 
in the year 1905 is estimated as follows: — 

Labour in connection witb the periodical clearing of forests 

prior to final felling £55,764 

Labour in connection witb tbe cutting of wood w’bicb was 

not sold, but was used by tbe owners . . . 43,947 

Labour for various processes connected witb tbe improve- 
ment of forest lands 47,214 

Labour under minor miscellaneous beads, say . . 19,429 


£166,344 


ordinary revenue reserve funds, so that in case of any unfo^seen extra- 
01 dinary expense occurring, they would not be tempted to cut down tbeir 
forests prematurely. 

1 Of course tbe ratio between tbe cost of labour and value of timber 
varies witb tbe value of the timber and with tbe facilities for felling it and 
of transport. In tbe Ardennes, for instance, tbe labour involved m felling 
timber equals tbe value of the timber sold standing ; in other districts it is 
only equal to half tbe value of the timber. 

See Appendix, p. 671. 
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This makes a total of £400,000, which is M. Grahay's 
estimate of the wages paid in 1905 in connecticfn with 
this industry. He states that only about one-tenth of the 
workmen are employed in the forests during the whole 
year, and nine-tenths work for four months out of the 
twelve. He further estimates the average daily wage at 
2s.^ Accepting these figures, we arrive at the conclusion 
that about 30,000 men are employed in the Belgian forests 
for four months every year, and 3300 throughout the whole 
year. This gives a total of 33,300 men employed for the 
whole or part of the year. These figures do not include 
trained foresters, nor do they take into account the labour 
of all the subsidiary industries: the burning of charcoal, 
the sawmills, the making of salots^ the manufacture of 
wood spirit, and the production of turpentine. Until 
recently many of them were carried on within the forests, 
and even now picturesque groups of charcoal-burners and 
saSojJ-makers may be seen working in the woods ; but with 
the improvement in the roads these old industries are dying 
out, and more and more of the raw products are being trans- 
ported to factories and dealt with there. 

Belgium has not yet developed trades in carving or toy- 
making, such as are to be found in Germany and Switzer- 
land, but there has been some progress in this direction. 
In one district of the Ardennes short courses of instruction 
in wood-carving have been privately organised, with very 
hopeful results ; and the Government has recently made an 
enquiry into the extent of the subsidiary industries and their 
possible development. 

Another branch of work connected with forestry still 
gives employment to a considerable number of people, 
namely, i^he procuring of bark for tanning leather, and 
though the increasing use of chemical preparations for this 
purpose may doom the industry to gradual extinction, there 
are still numbers of men who can earn from £2 :16s. to 

^ It must, of course, be remembered that the working days are short m 
the forests during the winter months. The wages vary greatly from district 
to district ; they are highest in the Ardennes, and lowest in the Campine, 
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£5 for two or three weeks’ work in the spring by cutting 
down aftd barking the young oak trees. 

We now pass to the important question of the return 
upon capital which the Belgian forests yield. In 1899 
the Government made an enquiry into the timber yield of 
Scotch fir in different parts of Belgium at different ages. 
This tree was chosen as being the most important of the 
soft -wooded trees, and particulars were obtained of its 
timber yield for 166 different forest areas. For purposes 
of classification these were grouped under the four following 
heads : — 

(1) The lower portion of the Campine. (!N'.E. of Belgium.) 

(2) The higher portion of the Campine. (N.E. of Belgium.) 

(3) The two Flanders, and the centre of Belgium, including Brabant 

and Hainaut. 

(4) The Ardennes, including the district of the Condroz and La 

Famenne. (S.E. of Belgium.) 

These groups were chosen as representing different con- 
ditions from the point of view of climate, soil, etc., and in 
each of them the areas were again divided into three classes, 
according to the quality of the soil. All areas in which 
conditions were exceptional were excluded from the investi- 
gation ; and, therefore, its results are fairly typical.^ If we 
select medium quality soil in each of the four groups, and 
examine the timber yield at forty years of age, we may 
feel confident that we are dealing with fairly reliable average 
figures. In the lower Campine, assuming the capital value 
of land to be £1:17:4 per acre, and the cost of planting 
£4 :10s. per acre, the yield upon capital invested works 
out at 5'6 per cent, taking the value of the timber to be 
9s. Id. per cubic yard. In the higher Campine, with land 
at £3:4:8 per acre, and the cost of planting £3:4:8, the 
capital earns 5 per cent, again calculating the’^ value of 
the timber at 9s. Id. per cubic yard. In the central 
district, estimating the cost of land at £6:9:4, and the 
cost of planting at £1 : 12 : 4, we find that the interest on 

^ Tins view is confirmed by other information supplied to the writer 
concerning forest areas. This information, and also the detailed results of 
the Government enquiry, will be found m the Appendix, p. 673. 
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capital works out at 4*9 per cent ; in this case the value 
of the timber is greater, and is taken at 10s. lid. per cubic 
yard. In group 4, which, it will be remembered, includes 
the district of the Ardennes (the chief forest area of 
Belgium), the interest on capital is 5^ per cent. Here land 
values are taken at £3:4:8 per aci'e, the cost of planting 
at £4, and the value of the timber at 9s. Id. per cubic 
yard. In all cases, of course, the interest is compound. 
The great variation in the cost of planting in these regions 
is due to the different characters of the soil, necessitating 
in some cases considerable expenditure for draining, in 
others for manure, and so forth; while in other cases, 
notably in the central district, scarcely any preparation of 
the soil is required.^ It will be noted that the selling 
price of timber has been taken at 9s. Id. per cubic yard 
(except in the central district, where but little is grown). 
This is just the price given by Dr. Schlich as one which 
may be safely counted on in England.^ 

The figures referring to the cost of planting, to land 
values, and to the selling prices of timber which have been 

1 The low cost of planting in Belgium (average £8 : 6 : 8 per acre) will 
strike the English reader. There are three reasons for this which may be 
named. Firstly, the forests are very seldom fenced, presumably because the 
rabbits are better kept under in Belgium than in England. Secondly, the 
Belgian workman, especially in the country districts, is much more careful 
than the Englishman to effect every possible economy in his work, even if it 
be a very small one. This difference between the two nationalities is very 
noticeable in the way in which they construct and work their light railways 
and m their methods of farming, especially in the case of small farmers, and 
it is noticeable also in the way they appioach the question of aflorestation. 
It is much to be doubted whether those who undertake afforestation for 
English landlords are nearly so economical in their method of work as are 
the Belgians. Thirdly, it must be remembered that w^ages in Belgium aie 
materially lower than in England. 

2 Forestry in the United Kingdom^ p. 42. Tliere is an import duty 
on timber introduced into Belgium of 7|d. per cubic yard (or Is. 3d. if 
it is in the Ibrm of squared trunks, sawn on all four sides) But unbarked 
timber, up to a certain diameter, as well as wood in certain other forms, is 
admitted free. The large free list and the lowness of the duties, where 
imposed, prevent the raising of the selling price of timber in Belgium to any 
serious extent. It cannot, therefore, be urged that the forests of Belgium are 
profitable on account of the protective duties. Planed floor boards pay 
5s. Id. per cubic yard import duty, but the great difference between the 
duties on unhewn timber and planed boards constitutes protection for wood- 
working trades rather* than for timber in the rough. 
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made use of in calculating the interest on capital, have 
been kihdly supplied to the writer by M. Crahay, who con- 
siders them safe average figures for their respective regions- 
In a letter on the subject he says, For the spruce fir, 
under conditions which suit it in the Ardennes, the return 
on capital may be reckoned as being still greater. We 
may estimate that an average plantation of spruce would 
produce in forty years 327 cubic yards of timber; many 
produce 393 and even 468 cubic yards. An acre of forest 
yielding 77 cubic yards would produce £60 : 14s. In 
the districts where spruce firs are planted land is not 
worth more than £3:4:8 per acre. The drainage of the 
land and planting costs about £4 per acre, making a total 
initial capital of £7 : 4 : 8 per acre. This shows a yield on 
capital of 5^ per cent at compound interest.’’ 

Later in the same letter M. Crahay says that the figures 
given are only averages, and we may hope that with the 
progress in the knowledge of sylviculture they may be 
considerably increased.” He then gives another example 
where a plantation of spruce fir showed a return of 6|- per 
cent when fifty-three years old, and adds, In certain cases 
the return upon capital from a forest with resinous trees 
will amount to five, six, and even exceptionally seven and 
eight per cent.” In Belgium it is generally considered that 
the cost of supervision of the forests and of taxes, and 
maintenance up to the age of forty years is covered by the 
letting of the sporting rights and by the sale of the 
clearings.^ The game consists of deer, roe-deer, wild boars, 
hares, pheasants, and blackcock, and the sums paid for 
sporting rights are often considerable. It would thus 
appear that forests of resinous trees, which are those chiefly 
planted at the present time, yield very satisfactory financial 
results in Belgium.^ When we realise that in addition to 

1 The clearings m pine forests may be taken as producing from 42 to 53 
cubic yards of wood per acre. During the forty years following the time of 
planting, calculating at an average of 6s. a cubic yard, this will yield 
from £12 to £16 an acre. 

2 Unfortunately the writer is without figures for other varieties of trees, 
but it is well known that these do not show so good a return on capital as 
the resinous varieties. 
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this, the Belgian forests provide work annually for about 
32,000 men in winter, 3200 of whom are efhployed 
permanently, and for 1800 officials, we begin to appreciate 
the social and economic importance of forestry. 

According to the second Report of the Royal Commission 
on Coast Erosion, Afforestation, etc., the approximate avail- 
able area for afforestation in Great Britain is 7 ^ million 
acres.^ Assuming the conditions to be the same in Great 
Britain as in Belgium, 7 ^ million acres of forests would 
provide labour annually to the value of £2,270,000. 
Wages in Great Britain are fortunately higher than in 
Belgium, and for work in the forests we might estimate 
them at 3 s. a day, which is approximately the average 
wage of agricultural labourers. Assuming that one-tenth 
of the workers were employed during the whole year, and 
nine-tenths for four months in the year, as in Belgium, we 
should employ 12,000 permanently and 109,000 in winter,^ 
not taking into account trained foresters, or the men 
engaged in the industries which would certainly spring up 
in connection with the growth of timber on a large scale. 

The provision of so much work at a period of the year 
when unemployment is most acutely felt would be a valuable 
contribution to the solution of a very difficult problem. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in many districts where 
labour is scarce the presence of a body of men, who are 
employed on work in connection with the forests in winter, 
and who are free for other occupations during the summer 
months, would considerably assist farmers at the times 

1 Od. 4460, 1909, p. 32. In addition to these million acres of 
mountain and heath," another million acres representing poor tillage land 

are estimated to pay better as forests than as farming land. But as this 
area already supports a working population, no account is taken of it here. 

2 In the^above calculations it is assumed that the higher-paid British 
labour is as cheap as the lower-paid Belgian labour. If this assumption is 
incorrect, the amount of labour required would be greater and the profit 
correspondingly less. Although the Belgian labour may actually be cheaper 
than the British, it is almost certain that as soon as the British workmen 
became accustomed to the work the difference would be less than the 
difference between the daily wage paid — 3s. and 2s. — for it is an almost 
universal experience that the productivity of low-paid labour is less than 
that of better-paid labour. 
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when agricultural work is most pressing. This view is 
held b}^ the members of the Royal Commission already 
quoted, Belgian experience strongly confirms the view 
expressed in the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Forestry and that of the Royal Commission, that on a large 
proportion of Britain’s waste lands afforestation could be 
profitably undertaken/’ ^ And even if the interest earned 
were a fraction below that which the Government would 
have to pay for its capital, would that fact condemn the 
proposal that the British Government should seriously 
begin the afforestation of some part of the large area of 
uncultivated land ? 

'"Ahl you English,” said the Belgian Chief Inspector 
of Forests, when discussing the finances of the question, 
you always want to know, will it pay ? In Belgium 
we look at the matter differently. We realise that the 
afforestation of waste lands affords an enormous amount 
of healthy work for the Belgian people, work required just 
when otherwise the men would be unemployed. We realise 
the importance of providing a large amount of home-grown 
timber in view of the depletion of the world’s timber supply, 
and we think, too, of the beneficial effects of forests, not 
only upon climate, but on the soil of the waste lands, to 
the great advantage of the country.” 

Surely these considerations are important, and the 
British people may learn from the Belgians the great 
possibilities which lie in the afforestation of our enormous 
areas of uncultivated land. 

1 It may be urged that in many districts timber-growing could not be 
earned on profitably, owing to tbe lack of cheap transport facilities. This 
fact serves to emphasise the view expressed in Chapter XXI., that no country 
can properly develop its agnculture (including the growth of timber) without 
a complete system of light railways, such as Belgium possesses. 



CHAPTEE XIY 

CKOPS AND LIVESTOCK 

Having considered the soil of Belgium and the conditions 
of land tenure, the number of proprietors and the ske of 
their holdings, as well as the number and size of farms, 
and dealt with her method of afforesting waste lands, we 
now turn to examine the crops which are grown. Our 
examination will be confined to questions of economic in- 
terest, of which four in particular will claim our attention : 
What proportion of the cultivated area is devoted to the 
principal crops? Has the proportion changed materially 
during the last half-century, and if so, why ? How 
does the yield per acre compare with that of other 
countries, especially with Great Britain, with its larger 
farms and more extensive methods of cultivation ? How 
far is Belgium able to produce the food required for her 
own needs ? 

The three most striking facts in connection with Belgian 
agriculture at the present time are, firstly, its intensity; 
secondly, the marked decline in the cultivation of cereals 
for human consumption, notably wheat ; and thirdly, the 
great development of cattle breeding. On all sides pasture 
is being ^laid down, and tons upon tons of barbed wire 
fencing are being sent into the country districts for the 
enclosure of grazing fields.^ 

1 The percentage of cultivated land devoted to cereals declined by 8*2 
per cent between 1846 and 1895 (from 2,170,000 to 2,000,000 acres), while 
the annual censuses show that between 1900 and 1906 the area devoted to 
cereals on holdings of acres and over declined by 1 *9 per cent. On the 
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If we examine the kinds of cereals grown, the decrease 
in the cultivation of those used by man becomes still more 
apparent. The area under wheat and spelt/ used almost 
exclusively for human consumption, fell by 26J per cent 
between 1846 and 1895, while that under oats, used for 
feeding stock, rose during the same period by 23 per cent. 
Buckwheat, once used on a considerable scale for human 
consumption, occupied in 1895 about one -sixth of the 
area devoted to it in 1846.^ The amount of land under 
barley, used partly for beer-brewing and partly for stock- 
feeding, has not greatly changed since 1846; rye also 
is stationary, but is being less and less used for bread- 
making, and increasingly for feeding stock, especially 
pigs. Thus we see that the area devoted to corn 
grown for human food is being steadily diminished. 
It is probable that the area under cereals would be still 
further lessened were it not for the value of the straw 
in the cereal crops, both as litter for cattle and to make 
manure. 

Turning now to the statistics regarding the number 
of cattle and other livestock, we see a great development.^ 
The official statistics show that between 1846 and 1906 


other hand, the percentage of cultivated land devoted to root crops and -to 
hay and fodder mci eased by 6' 4 per cent between 1846 and 1895, and by 
0*8 per cent between 1900 and 1906. The figures for the latter period 
refer only to holdings of acres and over. 

1 Spelt IS a cereal intermediate between wheat and barley, but usually 
regarded as a hard-grained variety of the former. 

2 The actual areas under each kind of crop at the different periods are 
given in the Appendix, p. 575. 

3 The actual numbers of livestock at different periods were as 
follows 


Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

Sheep 

1846 

1856 

1866 

1880 

1895 

1900 

1906 

294,535 
277,311 
283,163 
271,974 
271,527 
241,553 
j 244,893 

1,203,891 

1,257,649 

1,242,445 

1,382,815 1 

1,420,978 

1,657,494 

1,779,678 

496,564 

458,418 

632,301 

646,375 

1,163,133 

1,005,501 

1,148,083 

110,060 

197,138 

248,755 

267,669 

662,508 

583,485 

658,097 

365,400 

236,722 
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the number of horned cattle in Belgium rose by 48 per 
cent; and this although the 1906 figures exclude itock on 
holdings of less than acres. In the period 1846 to 
1895 the numbers of both pigs and goats increased by 134 
per cent. This far outbalances a decrease of 8 per cent 
in the number of horses, and of 65 per cent in that of 
sheep, and inclines the writer fully to agree with the 
compiler of the report on the agricultural census of 1895, 
when he says, " Our agriculture is changing. More than 
ever the production of crops for direct use as human 
food is being left to countries where cultivation is ex- 
tensive. Intensive cultivation finds the preliminary trans- 
formation of vegetable produce by animal machines more 
profitable.” ^ 

Of course, when the great reduction in the area of land 
under cereals is referred to, it must not be forgotten that 
the yield per acre of the various crops is very much greater 
than it was formerly ; indeed, in the case of the principal 
ones, the average increase has been about 50 per cent 
during the last twenty years.^ 

1 Mecensement agricole, 1895, p. 28, 

^ This IS shown in the following table ; — 

Aveeaob Yield per Acbe(®) 


Orop.(*') 

1846. 

1871-1880. 

W^heat 

Cwts 

Ilf 

Cwts. 

121 

Rye . 

1 io| 

llj 

Oats . 

II4 

13 

Sugar-beet 

Tons 

1 14 

Tons 

13 

Mangold ^ . 


13 

Potatoes . 

1 *6 

5 


1886-1895. 

1900-1906. 

Per Cent Increase 
1900-1906 over 
1871-1880. 

Cwts. 

14| 

Cwts 

49*5 

14j 

17 

48*6 

14 

18| 

45*7 

Tons, 

12^ 

Tons 

12 

...(«) 

is'' 

22 

70*3 

6 

6 

30*5 


(®) It will, of course, be recognised that these statistics do not claim to 
be absolutely accurate. They are obtained by means of forms sent round to 
every cultivator, who is required to fill in the area of each crop sown and the 
yield obtained. The figures he supplies are not checked m any way, except 
when obviously incorrect. The possibility of error, therefore, is great, though 
no greater m Belgium than in other countries. But although the figures 
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The facts so far given will have shown that the Belgian 
agriculiairist has had to make great changes in the past 
thirty or forty years, and — what is more important — that 
he has made great advances in many directions. The high 
point which he has reached stands out clearly in the follow- 
ing comparison of his. results with those obtained by other 
European cultivators. 

The amount of land actually under cultivation in Belgium 
in 1895 was 4,734,224 acres, equal to 64 per cent of the 
total area of the kingdom.^ This proportion is much the 


cannot be accepted as scientifically precise, they serve to show how very 
great is the progress which has been made in increasing the yield of the 
various crops. 

The yields for cereals are given in weight throughout this chapter 
because they are so published m Belgium and the other continental 
countries, and are therefore most easily comparable. 

It must be noted that although the yield per acre of sugar-beet shows 
no change, the quality — as measured by the amount of sugar produced — has 
been very greatly improved, so that this apparent exception in the table is 
not one in reality. 


ToTAii Peodtjotion foe Belgium in Tons(<*) 


Crop. 

1846. 

1880. 

1895. 

1906. (•) 

Wheat . 

Rye . , . 

Oats 

Sugar-beet 

Mangold 

Potatoes 

329.500 
369,700 

279.500 
74,300 

629, *600 

414,900 

388,455 

396,228 

1,017,000 

832,000 

2,400,400 

327,800 

498,000 

430,400 

1,657,400 

1,786,300 

2,834,700 

349,900 

626,200 

604,500 

168,987,000 

3,316,300 

2,276,500 


These totals have been obtained by multiplymg the acreage under each 
crop, at the date given, by the average production for the preceding ten 
years, in the case of 1880 and 1895, and for the preceding seven years in 
the case of the 1906 figures. 

<«) Only holdings of 2 ^ acres and more. 

^ This refers to 1895. Since then more land has been brought under 
cultivation, but the area is not known. The amount of cultivated land 
in 1895 was 7 per cent higher than in 1846, but 3|- per cent less than in 
1880. The drop between 1880 and 1895 was probably due to the fact that 
large tracts of land hitherto used for agriculture were required for building 
and industrial purposes, while on the other hand, owing to the agricultural 
crisis, but little waste land was brought under cultivation. 

Exactly what is the area at the present time cannot be stated, for the 
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same as that of Germany (63 per cent) and France (65-| 
per cent). Great Britain has only 57 per cent of tier land 
under cultivation ; but this is due to the very low percentage 
in Scotland (only 25 per cent). If we take England and 
Wales alone, the proportion (73 per cent) is higher than in 
Belgium. 

Of course different countries vary greatly as to the 
amount of land which they devote to different crops. For 
instance, whereas Belgium, Germany, and France all devote 
about 42 per cent of it to cereals, Great Britain has only 
21 per cent under grain crops. On the other hand, the 
proportion of permanent grass in Great Britain is about 
twice as high as in the other countries under consideration. 
It is lowest in Belgium, which is remarkable, for, as will be 
shown later, Belgium carries more livestock per acre than 
any of them, and much more than Britain. If we take 
roots (including potatoes) Belgium and Germany head the 
list with 12 per cent of their cultivated area under these 
crops, while Great Britain and France have respectively 
about 8 per cent and 7 per cent. The three continental 
countries all have a much higher proportion under other 
crops ” than Great Britain. In France and Germany this 

annual census figures, wMch date from 1900, refer only to lioldings of 2^ 
acres aitid more ; but, as tbe total extent of these holdings increased by over 
4 per cent between 1900 and 1906, and as the cultivation of waste land has 
been undertaken on a large scale since 1895, there is little doubt that the 
total area of cultivated land in Belgium is greater to-day than ever before, 
and at least 12 per cent greater than in 1846. The following table shows 
this area at various dates. (The figures refer only to land actually under 
cultivation ; they exclude woods and rough grazing land. ) 

Acres. Acres. 

1846 . . 4,401,819 1880 . . 4,900,085 

1856 . . 4,539,267 («) 1895 . . 4,734,224 

1866 # . . 4,854,654 1906 . . Jf,$62,76e >1^) 

This area includes an estimated 2539 acres for nursery gardens, being 
the mean area under that heading for 1846 and 1866 (2199 and 2885 acres), 
and 15,354 acres for pleasure gardens, being the mean area under that heading 
for 1846 and 1866 (8153 and 22,556 acres). 

(^) Not including fallow lands, nursery gardens, osier beds, vineyards, 
kitchen gardens, or any holdings of less than 2^ acres, therefore not com- 
parable with the previous figures. 
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is largely accounted for by vineyards, and in Belgium by 
land uryder crops used for industrial purposes, such as 
tobacco, flax, hops, and sugar-beet.^ 

In view of the special importance of wheat as an article 
of human food, it will be worth while to separate the area 
devoted to this crop from the total under cereals, and to see 
what position Belgium occupies among her European neigh- 
bours as a wheat-growing country. The figures come out 
as follows : — 

Pbkcextaoe of Cultivated Area devoted to Wheat — 
Average for 1900-1904 


1. France 21*22 

2 Belgium . 9*1 

3. Germany ....... 5*2 

4. Great Britain . . . . . 6*1 

England and Wales , . . . . 5*9 

Scotland . 0*9 

5. Denmark 1-0 


It is interesting to note how comparatively high a 
position Belgium occupies, having almost twice as much 


1 Peeoentage of Cultivated Area devoted to Various Crops 
IN 1905 



Belgium. 

France, 

Germany. 

Great 

Bntain. 

England 

and 

"Wales. 

Scotland. 

Cereals . 

42*0 

42*5 

43 5 

20*9 

20*3 

25*3 

Boots 

3 7 

2 3 

2*2 

6 4 

5*7 

9*3 

Potatoes . 

8*3 

4-6 

9 8 

1 9 

1 7 

2*9 

Fodder 

lO'O 

12 8 

7 3 

14*5 

11*3 

32*1 

Leguminous . 

0-8 

1-0 

1*2 

1*8 

2*3 

0*4 

Grass 

25*9 

29-8 

26 6 

53-5 

57*5 

29*7 

Others . 

9 3 

7*0 

10*4 

1 1*0 

1*2 

0*3 


100 0 

100*0 

100*0 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 


2 The total cultivated area on which this figure is based refers to the year 
1892, since which no official estimate has been published. As there is 
reason to believe that the cultivated area has increased since then, the above 
percentage probably is an exaggeration of the real position. 
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of her cultivated area devoted to wheat as Germany and 
Great Britain, though only half as much as France.^ 

But to make a true comparison between the various 
countries we must consider not only the crops grown 
but the average yield per acre. Unfortunately official 
statistics only allow us to compare a few of the principal 
products, but in these Belgium comes out extraordinarily 
well. With the exception of wheat, she heads the list in 
every instance, so that not merely is the proportion of land 
she devotes to cereals and potatoes more than twice as 
high as that of Great Britain, but every acre produces 
considerably more.^ 

The yields obtained in certain communes of Belgium, 
where the methods of cultivation are the most intensive, 
are truly remarkable. For instance, taking the 1906 
figures, while the average yield of wheat for the whole 
country was 34 bushels per acre, in the commune of 
Oirbeek (loamy region, near Louvain) it was 57 bushels. 
Similarly the yield of rye in the communes of Mariakerke 
(East Flanders) and Grand Bigard (loamy region, near 
Brussels) was 50 bushels, as compared with 30 for the 
country generally. In Heuve-Eglise (loamy region, near 
Ypres) the yield of oats was twice the usual average 
bushels, compared with 54 bushels per acre). In 
Oostkerke (West Flanders, near Bruges) the growers 
managed upon an average to get 20 tons of sugar-beet 
as against 12 J tons in the rest of Belgium, while in the 

1 The protective duty on wheat is 2s. lOd. per cwt. both in France and 
Germatiy. Belgium imposes none. 


2 PnODTJCTION PER ACKE — AvERAOE 1000-1904 



Wheat. 

Eye. 

Oats. 

Sugar-beet 

Potatoes. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

BELGIUM . 

33 J 

314 

544 

12 

6-7 

France 

19 

1 4 

264 

10 

3 

Germany 

27 i 

23 

38| 

12 

6 

Great Britain 

30 


39 


5-7 

Mngland'X 

Scotlmid J . 

2d -7 
S7-0 

... 

u 

S6i \ 

... 

S-G 

6 
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case of potatoes tlie extraordinary yield of 27 tons per 
acre was obtained in the commune of Audegem (loamy 
region, near Termonde).^ 

It is well worthy of note that many of these high 
average yields have been obtained in Flanders, where the 
soil is naturally so pooj: that it requires constant care and 
high manuring to make it yield satisfactory crops at all. 
Almost all are from communes where the land is divided 
into small, and even very small holdings, a fact brought 
out in the table in the Appendix (page 576). 

As further evidence of the intensive methods of cultiva- 
tion practised by small farmers, reference may be made 
to the fact that they frequently produce two crops in one 
year from their land. These second crops are not obtained 
all over the country ; they are chiefly found in the most 
densely populated districts, such as East Flanders, where 
the rents are very high, and the land is much subdivided. 
Here nearly half the soil yields two crops a year : it is 
indeed only in this way that the cultivators are able to pay 
their rents and live. The usual second crops are carrots, 


^ Other striking figures showing the high average yields are as follows : — 


Commune. 

Crop. 

Average 

Yield. 

Average 
Yield of 
whole 
Country. 

Percentage 
Excess 
over whole 
Country 

Gonrieux (Condroz) . 

Spelt 

lbs. 

per acre 
3034 

lbs 

per acre. 
1753 

73 

Feufmaison (Loamy) 

Winter Barley 

4908 

2477 

98 

Leerbeek (Loamy) 

Summer Barley 

3569 

2045 

75 

Middelbourg (Flanders) 

Summer Barley 

4015 

2045 

75 

Hennuykes (Loamy) 

Beans . 

3569 

2039 

75 

Zerkeghem (Flanders) 

Peas 

4462 

2119 

110 

St. Nicolas (Flanders) 

Forage Beet . 

102,615 

60,677 

49,711 

106 

Lombartzyde (Polders) 

Carrots (as 

23,981 

153 

Afsn4 (Flanders) . 
Mespelaere (Loamy) t 

chief crop) 

Carrots (2nd 

31,284 

13,888 

125 

Beersel (Campine) . ) 

crop) 





These and the figures given above have been kindly supplied to the 
writer by the Minister of Agriculture. They refer to average yields for the 
whole of the communes named, not to exceptional yields obtained by experts 
on small experimental plots. 
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turnips, and spergule, the last being a fodder crop much 
used in Belgium.^ 

When we turn our attention from crops to livestock, ^we 
find that Belgium has not gained her pre-eminence in the 
former at the expense of the latter. On the contrary, she 
stands at the head of the list in the number of livestock per 
square mile of territory. If we take eight sheep as 
equivalent to one head of horned cattle or to one horse,^ 
we arrive at the following as the total number of livestock 
(horses, sheep, and cattle) per square mile of territory in 
the respective countries. 


Belgium 180 

Denmark 160 

Great Britain . . . . . . 133 

England and Wales . . . . 160 

Scotland ...... 76 

Germany . 117 

France ..... . 95 


The figures for horses, cattle, and sheep, given separately, 
are as under : — 

Humber of Horses, Cattle, and Sheep per Square Mile 
OF Territory 2 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep 

Denmark . 

32 

Belgium . 

156 

Great Britain 

285 

Belgium . 

21 

Denmark , 

120 

England and 


Germany 

20 

Germany . 

92 

Wales 

310 

Great Britain 

18 

Great Britain 

80 

Scotland 

235 

England and 


England and 


France 

85 

Wales . 

23 

Wales 

97 

Denmark . 

58 

Scotland . 

, 7 

Scotland 

40 

Germany . 

38 

France 

15 

! France 

1 

69 

Belgium (1895). 

20 


1 In 1895, 10 per cent (473,775 acres) of the cultirated land in Belgium 
yielded second crops. The average yields per acre were : 

Turnips 7^ ions 

Carrots , . , . . 4$ „ 

Spergule 5 „ 

® This is the equivalent adopted by Prince Kropotkin, see Fields, Factories, 
amd Workshops, cheap edition, p. 66. 

s The figures refer to 1904, except those for Denmark, which refer to 
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It will be noted that Belgium stands first in cattle, 
havings 25 per cent more than Denmark, and twice as 
many as Great Britain, per square mile of territory. In 
sheep she comes at the bottom of the list, a circumstance 
easily explained by the fact that her waste lands are almost 
all covered with forest and there is comparatively little 
permanent pasture. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
heads the list in sheep, having a proportion nearly three 
times as great as France, which comes next, and fourteen 
times as great as Belgium. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that Belgium has more goats than sheep, whereas the 
number in Great Britain is insignificant. In horses, 
Denmark comes first with 32 per square mile, England and 
Wales next with 23, and Belgium third with 21. If, 
instead of considering the number of horned cattle per 
square mile, we take the number of milch cows, we find 
that here again Belgium heads the list with 7 6. Denmark 
follows with 71, then comes Germany with 50, and France 
with 36. Great Britain comes last with 30, or less than 
half the number of Belgium. 

In proportion to her size Belgium keeps more pigs than 
any other European country, having 101 per square mile, 
although Denmark and Germany come very close with 90 
and 9 5 respectively. France and Great Britain can only show 
less than half the numbers reared in the other countries.^ 

All these figures point to the extraordinary intensity of 
Belgian agriculture. She takes the lead of the other 
countries on almost every point. When it is remembered 
that her soil is not especially good — indeed, the two 

1903. The German statistics are for all horses, the others for agricultural 
horses only. 

Denmark has been added to the list of countries considered. It was 


omitted when comparing crops, owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
available statistics. 

1 Belgium 



101 

Denmark .... 



95 

Germany .... 



90 

Tranoe ..... 



37 

Great Britain .... 



32 

England and Wales 



46 

Scotland .... 



6 
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Flanders, where the cultivation is the most intense, consist 
largely of sandy soil which was originally extremely in- 
fertile, — we realise that her high position is due to other 
causes ; and, to suggest one of these, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the great contrast between the small farms and 
high yields of Belgium, and the larger farms and lower 
yields of Great Britain.^ 

It will be interesting to inquire how far Belgium’s 
intensive agriculture enables her to feed her teeming popula- 
tion, and how far she is dependent upon outside sources for 
her food supply. 

Comparing the past with the present we find that she 
feeds a smaller proportion of her population now than 
formerly. The census figures of yield per acre show that 
although the production of cereals of all kinds increased 
between 1846 and 1895 by about 20 per cent,^ the 
production of wheat (including spelt and meslin decreased 
by 10 per cent, notwithstanding the better yield per acre. 
During these fifty years the population of Belgium had 
increased by 47*6 per cent. Thus the production of cereals 

head of the population dropped from 613 lbs. in 1846 
to 503 in 1895, and the production of wheat (including 
spelt and meslin) from 238 to 144 lbs. On the other 
hand, the production of sugar-beet rose from 39 lbs. in 
1846 to over 456 in 1895, and the crop of potatoes 
from 838 lbs. in 1846 to 992 in 1895, per head of the 
population. These two great increases, especially the great 
development of the sugar industry, providing as it does an 
important article of food, must not be forgotten when 
considering the decreases in the production of cereals. 

^ The development of agriculture in Denmark may not appear remarkable 
from an examination of the various tables given above ; but when the sparse- 
ness of her population is taken into account, the gieat agricultural activity 
of the Danish people becomes evident. For instance, Denmark has 442 
milch cows per 1000 of her population, against 127 in Belgium and 70 in 
Great Britain. Again, Denmark has 563 pigs per 1000 of her population, 
against Belgium with 146, Great Britain has only 78, or about one- seventh 
of the number for Denmark. 

2 Between 1846 and 1906 the increase was 40 per cent, but the 1906 
figures take no account of cereals grown on holdings of less than acres, 

S Meslm is a mixture of wheat and rye. 
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Turning now to livestock, we find that in 1846 there 
were 278 head of horned cattle per thousand of the 
population, while in 1895 there were only 222. The 
number of sheep dropped from 163 to 37, while on the 
other hand the number of pigs rose from 114 to 182, and 
that of goats from 2 5 -to 40, per thousand of the population.^ 
The above figures show that although the agriculture of 
Belgium is extraordinarily intensive, and enormous progress 
has been made during the last half-century, the proportion 
of her population engaged in industry has developed at an 
even greater rate than her agriculture. 

Her increasing dependence upon foreign countries for 
her food supply is clearly shown by an examination of her 
imports and exports. In the official statistics constant 
changes have been made in the classification of the different 
food-stuffs, and a comparison for a period of years cannot 
be drawn without corrections which necessitate laborious 
calculations. The writer has made these corrections for 
the period between 1881 and 1905, and has obtained 
some interesting results. Comparing the quinquenniums 
1901-1905 with 1881-1885, we find that the net imports 
of corn rose from 766,000 to 1,982,000 tons, or from 
304 to 637 lbs. per head of the population.^ In the same 
period the imports of livestock (oxen, cows, sheep, and 
pigs) rose from 201,000 to 227,000 head, of fish from 
29,000 to 44,000 tons, of eggs from 10 to 66 millions, 
and of butter and cheese from 8 to 11,000 tons. In short, 
among agricultural products, only in the case of horses, 
vegetables, and sugar were the imports less or the exports 
greater in 1901-1905 than in 1881-1885.^ 

If, instead of comparing Belgium's present with her 

1 There is a protective duty on sheep and horned cattle, but pigs and 
goats are admitted into the country duty-free. (See p. 156.) 

^ It should he stated that 39,275 tons of flour were exported in 1901-1905 
against 12,386 tons imported m 1881-1885. 

3 Pull tables showing the agricultural imports and exports of Belgium 
during the years 1881-1905 will be found in the Ajipendix, p. 577. As 
explained above, these figures do not coincide with those in the official 
returns, as they have been corrected to allow for diflerences in the method 
of classification. 
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past, we compare her ability to feed her people with that 
of the United Kingdom, she comes out very well indeed. 
In Belgium the value of food imported (deducting that 
exported and not including exotic products such as tea, 
rice, etc.) amounts to an average of £1:18:2 per head of 
the population per annum. In the ^United Kingdom^ the 
corresponding figure is no less than £3:14:10, notwith- 
standing the fact that Belgium has a population of 589 
persons per square mile, and the United Kingdom only 342.^ 

Let us now analyse the figures of production and imports 
for Belgium and the United Kingdom, taking in all cases the 
average of the years 1901-1905 as the basis of calculation. 
During that period each country supplied about the same 
proportion of her total cereal requirements by home pro- 
duction (46 J per cent in Belgium and 42-J in the United 
Kingdom). But the requirements of Belgium are enor- 
mously greater than those of the United Kingdom, since not 
only is the population much denser, but the consumption of 
cereals for all purposes amounts upon the average to 
1157 lbs. per head of the population, as compared with 
only 707 lbs in the United Kingdom.^ Thus we see that 
although the United Kingdom supplies as large a proportion 
of her total requirements as does Belgium, the actual weight 
of cereals produced per square mile of total territory is three 
times as great in the latter as in the former, namely, 2915 
as compared with 970 cwts. 

The comparison between the two countries is also 
striking if, instead of taking all the cereals together, we 

1 No figures of imi)orts and exports are available for Great Britain, 
excluding Ireland. 

2 The above figures are the averages for the years 1901-1905. Corresponding 
figures for Germany are 17s. lid., and for France 4s. The populations of 
these two countries per square mile are 290 and 191 respectively. The low- 
food imports for France are partly explained by the small population per 
square mile. In Denmark, with a population of 172 per square mile, the 
excess of exports over imports amounts to £3 : 13 : 10 per head of the popnla- 
tion, a figure contrasting strongly with that of France, although the popu- 
lation per square mile is very similar in the two countries. 

2 This figure is arrived at by taking the average production as given in 
the agricultural statistics, and adding the excess of imports over exports, 
and then dividing by the mean population. 



Net Imports op Agricultural Produce per Head of Population in 
Belgium and the United Kingdom (excluding Exotic Foods). 


Belgium. 


Livestock and meat 



is sp. 


Dairy produce. 



2s. 3d, 


Eggs 



7d. 


United Kingdom. 



23s. 



12s 9d. 





Sis 6d. 


Fruit 
(export ) 


Is. 4id. 



2s. 6d. (Import ) 


Vegetables. 
(export ) 


□ 



2s. Id. (Import.) 


Net imports per bead of population 38s 2d. 74s lOd. 
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consider wheat alone. Although in Belgium the per capita 
consumption of wheat is 511 lbs. per annum, as compared 
with 359 lbs. in England and Wales,^ and the density of 
population 589 per square mile as compared with 558, the 
percentage of the total wheat requirements supplied at home 
is almost the same, namely, 22 per cent in Belgium and 
25 per cent in England and Wales, the explanation being 
that Belgium produces nearly 650 cwts. of wheat per square 
mile of her territory, as compared with 450 in England 
and Wales. 

No matter what item of her food supply is considered, 
Belgium’s exceptional ability to feed her people is manifest 
For instance, comparing the net imports (that is, the excess 
of imports over exports), we find that Belgium imports 
livestock and meat to the amount of Is. 8-|-d. per head of 
the population per annum, against 23s. for the United 
Kingdom. She imports dairy produce (butter and cheese) 
to the value of 2s. 3d. per head, as compared with 12s. 9d. 
for the United Kingdom, and eggs to the value of 7d. per 
annum, against 3 s. for the United Kingdom. Of fruit, 
excluding exotic, the United Kingdom’s imports amount to 
2s. 6d. per head, whereas Belgium exports fruit to the value 
of Is. 4-^d. per head. An equally wide difference is to be 
found in the case of vegetables, the United Kingdom 
importing 2s. Id. worth per head, whereas Belgium exports 
8d- worth per head. In these figures we are not comparing 
Belgium with England and Wales, but with the whole of 
the United Kingdom, including Ireland.^ 

The figures just given cannot be accoimted for by 
differences in the prices of food-stuffs, which, as shown in 
Chapter XXIV., are very similar in the two countries ; nor 
can they be accounted for by differences in the per capita 
consumption of the various articles. Certainly the Belgian 

1 England and Wales are compared with Belgium m the case of wheat, 
because, owing to climatic conditions, very little wheat is produced in 
Scotland. 

2 For purposes of further comparison we give the following table, which 
includes many of the figures referred to above, and also compares France, 
Germany, and Denmark. In making these comparisons, the fact of the 
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eats less meat than the Briton, but, on the other hand, he 
consumes more vegetables (see p. 190) and more grain. 

ITor can protective tariffs be called in to solve the 
problem, the difference between the two countries being as 
striking in the case of eggs and vegetables, which are unpro- 
tected, as of meat and. dairy produce, which are protected 

In the face of such figures, it is astonishing to hear 
serious-minded men stating that agriculture in England can 
hardly become much more intensive. The experience of 
Belgium, with her comparatively poor soil, and with a 
climate no better than that of Britain, is sufficient refutation 
of such a view. Eather than adopt it, let us seek to learn 
from Belgium the secrets of her agricultural achievements. 
Undoubtedly she possesses, especially in Flanders, a race of 
born agriculturists, but this alone would not explain her 
success. In accounting for it, we must remember her light 
railway system, her methods of agricultural co-operation, 

greatly diffeiing density of population in each country must never be lost 
sight of. 


Net Imports and Exports of Agricultural Produce per Head 
OF THE Population — 

Averages for the Five Years 1901-1906 



IJmted 

Kingdom. 

Belgium. 

France 

Germany. 

Denmark 


Imp 

Exp. 

Imp. 

Exp 

Imp. 

Exp 

Imp 

Exp 

Imp. 

Exp. 


s. 

d. 


s 

d. 

s. d 

s d 

s d 

s. d 


s d. 

s d 

Horses . 






1 8h 


2 

1 5 



610 

Other Animals 




3 

2 

5 


1 9 



6 9 

Meat 

23 

0 



3 


6 


1 8 



35 0 

Butter 

9 

9 


I2 

3 



1 oi 




46 0 

Cheese 

3 

0 


j 



5 




* 

Eggs 

3 

0 



7 




1 11 



10 9 

Cereals and \ 
Derivatives / 

31 

6 


36 

8 


m 

10 6 i 


28 2 


Fruit . 

2 

6 




1 4i 

* 


# 


* 


Fruit, Exotic 

3 

6 


7 

3 

4 3 


lOi 


2 8 


Vegetables 

1 

3 




* 8 



* 


* 


Potatoes . 


10 


* 




6 

* 


5 



78 

4 


45 5 


4 0| . 

irn 


... 

73T 


The imports nearly balance the exports. 
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and the means taken to educate her farmers. But all these 
are of secondary importance when compared with the fact 
that her large estates have been broken up, and her 
agriculture entrusted not to a few large farmers, but to an 
army of peasants working their farms themselves, with the 
aid of their own families. That in spite of the extraordinary 
yields they obtain, the recompense of the peasants in Belgium 
is often not commensurate with the severity of their labour, 
is due to conditions dealt with elsewhere. 



CHAPTEE XV 


MARKET-GARDENING 

Before leaving the subject of Belgian agriculture, some 
consideration must be given to market -gardening, a 
department of agriculture (using this word in its widest 
sense) which is daily assuming greater importance in the 
densely populated countries of Western Europe. So rapid 
has been its development in Belgium in recent years, that 
she is now able not only to provide her own population 
with vegetables and fruit, but to export annually £230,000 
worth more vegetables and £480,000 worth more fruit 
than she imports, her exports being almost entirely to 
England.^ The fact that during the years 1901 to 1905 
the United Kingdom imported, on an average, vegetables 
to the value of £2,638,787 per annum more than she 
exported,^ shows how far Belgium has outstripped her in 
market-gardening, and what scope the United Kingdom. 
ajBEbrds for the extension of that industry.^ The contrast is 
the more remarkable when we remember that the population 

1 These figures are averages for the years 1901 to 1905 ; they do not take 
into account exotic fruits, such as oranges, lemons, etc. For detailed figures 
of Belgian imports and exports, see Appendix XIIL p. 577. 

2 Not including potatoes, imported to the average value of £1,841,740 
per annum. 

3 Assuming the value of market-garden produce to amount to £50 per 
acre per annum, the above figures show that if the United Kingdom pro- 
duced all her own vegetables (and there is no reason why she should not) 
the industry would occupy about 52,776 acres ; and on the assumption that 
one man, with occasional help from the members of his family, could culti- 
vate 5 acres, additional work would be found on the land for about 
10,500 men. 

The above calculation refers solely to vegetables and does not include fruit 
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of Belgium is 589 per square mile, and that of the United 
Kingdom only 342. Moreover, the average consumption 
of fruit and vegetables per head of the population is not 
less, as might be imagined, hut greater in Belgium.^ 

How is it that Belgium’s market-gardening has developed 
so wonderfully as compared with that of G-reat Britain? 
Certainly, as regards vegetables, it is not due to protection, 
for these have always been admitted into Belgium duty- 
free.^ Kor has she any advantage in climate; in this 
respect there is very little to choose between the two 
countries. But market-gardening is only a form of intensive 
agriculture, and we have already seen that the Belgians 
cultivate almost the whole of their soil much more inten- 
sively than the British. When the cultivation of soil 
becomes so intensive that individual care is given to every 
plant, it is no longer called farming, but gardening, and 
this is what is occurring in Belgium. The development of 
market-gardening takes place in those regions where ordinary 
farming is already being carried out upon intensive methods. 
Gradually the farmers — determined to extract the utmost 
value from the soil — allot a portion of their holdings to 
market-garden crops. Binding that these pay better than 
ordinary farm produce, they little by little relinquish the 
latter, and become full-fledged market -gardeners. This 
transition can be seen in different provinces. In the 
neighbourhood of Louvain, for instance, where, as a result 
of more intensive culture in ordinary farming, “ three bags 
of rye are harvested for every two bags twenty years ago,” 
market -gardening has perhaps made more progress than 
anywhere else. In another commune, four-and-a-half miles 
from Louvain, there is now hardly a farmer who does not 

1 This view is borne out by a comparison of the working-class expenditure 
on food as shown m budgets obtained by the writer in the two countries. 
The total sum spent during the week for all vegetables by ten working-class 
families in York was 5s. lOd In the same number of working-class budgets 
obtained in Belgium the total sum expended on vegetables in one week 
was over 16s., and there is no reason to suppose that these cases are in any 
way exceptional. 

^ There is a tax of Id, per lb. on all fruit imported into Belgium, except 
fresh apples, which are imported free. 
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produce some vegetables for the market, a state of things 
utterly unknown thirty years ago. It is only fifteen years 
since the cultivation of asparagus was introduced into this 
commune ; now more than fifty people grow it, and the 
number increases every year. In an adjoining commune, 
only five or six of the small holders grew asparagus and 
peas fifteen years ago ; now almost every one has a small 
patch of these crops, about 150 acres being under asparagus, 
and another 150 under peas, not to speak of land devoted 
to other vegetables. It would be easy to multiply illustra- 
tions ; how Bressoux, a commune on the fringe of Li4ge, 
which in the eighties had only farms, is now laid out in 
market-gardens; how in a commune in the north-east of 
Malines the past twenty years have seen cereals crowded 
out by carrots, cauliflowers, and green peas, while on almost 
every holding hothouses are being erected. Thus we see 
that the development of market-gardening is the natural 
outcome of the intensification of agriculture which dates 
largely from the agricultural crisis caused by the introduc- 
tion of cheap American wheat, and is intimately connected 
with the great subdivision of the land. Indeed, without the 
latter it would not have been possible. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact yield which market- 
gardeners obtain from their land; for, unfortunately, the 
keeping of accounts is almost unknown among them. “ I 
should be surprised,” said the secretary of one of the chicory 
growers’ associations, “ if ten of our three hundred members 
could tell you at the end of the year how many baskets they 
had despatched.” But careful enquiry on the spot and 
discussion with men well qualified to judge show pretty 
clearly that the average yield obtained from the land is not 
phenomenally large. Certainly the writer has seen nothing 
at all to compare with the wonderful culture practised in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. 

In this connection the following figures, kindly furnished 
by M. Pierre Depireux, a lecturer at the Li4ge Horticultural 
College, are interesting. They represent yields actually 
obtained by him from his garden near li^ge. It will be 
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noted that he succeeds in extracting two, and in one case 
three, crops per annum from his land. 


Plots. 


Crops (one 
following the 
other on the 

Yield per acre. 

Value. 

Total Yield 
per acre 



same ground). 




per year. 




# 

£ 


£ 

1. 

/ 

Lettuce 

36,400 heads 

57 

1 

76 

\ 

Leek 

48,600 heads 

19 

) 

n. . 


Lettuce 

32,400 heads 

65 j 

\ 

130 

1 

Celery 

16,200 heads 

65 

/ 

HI. . 

f 

Onions 

259 cwts. 

53 

\ 

66 

\ 

Doucettes 

2 

13 

/ 

IV. . 

f 

1 

Cauliflowers 

Spinach. 

6000 heads 
? 

1 29 

33 

} 

62 

V. . 

/ 

Celery 

101,200 heads 

162 


175 

\ 

Doucettes 

? 

13 

/ 


1 

Early potatoes 

119 cwts. 

29 

1 


VI. . 

\ 

Spring spinach 


10 

1 

1 

72 

1 

\ 

Endives 

16,200 heads 

33 

i 



The yields are here shown per acre, but each plot was less 
than an acre in extent. 

The following estimates of average yields have been 
furnished by M. Gillekens, Professor at the Gembloux 
Agricultural College : — 


Green peas . 

. 64 to 80 cwts. per 

acre, worth 

? 

Asparagus 

. . 40 cwts. 

5> » 

£81 

Onions . 

. . 200 cwts. 

5) 57 

£32 

Eed cabbages 

. 8000 heads 

V J) 

£32 

Cauliflowers . 

. 8000 heads 

JJ 77 

£32 

Leeks . 

. 101,200 heads 

77 77 

£40 


None of these yields are abnormal ; many an English 
market- gardener gets as much, or more, from his land. 
But the Belgian arranges his crops so cleverly that, whether 
late or early, they come in just out of season, and thus 
command a high price ; and he contrives to have his land 
constantly yielding something. Moreover, he utilises every 
inch of soil, and this alone, according to successful market- 
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gardeners all over the country, often makes the difference 
between profit and loss. 

Two other factors which contribute to the success of 
Belgian market-gardening must be mentioned. First, there 
is the erection of vegetable -preserving factories, which 
provide excellent outlets for the produce in the neighbouring 
districts;^ and, secondly, local specialisation upon certain 
crops. Thus Louvain specialises on early, and Malines on 
late cauliflowers ; both come in when there is a scarcity of 
this vegetable, and the growers in these districts send to all 
the Belgian and some foreign markets. Again, the forcing 
of early strawberries is largely practised around Brussels 
and ITamur. Men who specialise in one or two crops 
naturally learn how to produce them to the best advantage, 
and when a whole district becomes famous for a certain 
product, buyers go there, and marketing is made easier. 
The communes of Hoeylaert, and Overyssche near Brussels, 
are striking examples of specialisation, having long been 
noted for their grapes, which are exported in enormous 
quantities to England. These communes, seen from a 
distance, look like cities under glass. The growers now 
complain of over-production and (Bminished profits, but the 
industry is still prosperous enough to induce men to build 
an ever-increasing number of greenhouses. Those who begin 
with two or three houses, which they manage themselves, 
with the aid of their families, in course of time become 
possessed of large establishments, and this in spite of the 
fact that the method of heating the houses is extraordinarily 
elementary. Hot water is seldom used, but the smoke and 
hot gases from the furnaces are conducted through earthen- 
ware pipes ! The loss of heat and waste of coal involved in 
such a method must be very great. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that market-gardening 
in Belgium is fairly prosperous, and the writer came across 
a number of very successful cases. One man, for instance, 

1 The output of these factories in 1903 was returned as 60,600 cases, each 
containing 100 half-litre (0*88 pints) tins {Not%ce mr VSconomie R%rah, 
prepared for the Li^ge Exhibition, p. 903). 
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who began with practically no capital, has now over £400, 
and has in addition provided liberally for some of his married 
children. Another, one of the best-known growers of cauli- 
flowers in Louvain, was formerly a bricklayer’s labourer. 
By careful selection of the best plants he won great renown 
for the excellence of his produce, and his establishment now 
extends over 40 or 50 acres, of which about 25 are under 
cauliflowers each year. In another district the owner 
of a most comfortable home said that when he married he 
possessed 35 s. 8d., but that his debts amounted to 65 s. 7d. 
At first he worked as a labourer, devoting his spare time to 
the cultivation of a plot of just under an acre which he 
rented. Little by little he increased his holding, and after 
five years bought property to the value of £120, of which he 
paid £108 in cash. After nineteen years he bought more 
property for £680. He had had twelve children, of whom 
ben were living ; two of his sons were priests, and the third 
was to enter holy orders. He had about 32 acres of land 
of his own, upon which he had spent some £1600 in 
buildings and improvements, besides providing three of his 
married children with houses and a little land. Asked 
whether he had earned all his money or had received any 
legacy, he replied that he had only received one legacy of 
21s. 6d., but the legal expenses in connection with it were 
18 s. 6d., and to the 3s, which remained he added another 
and bought a rat-trap ! All the rest of his possessions he 
had earned as a market-gardener. 

But even these men who had prospered could not tell 
what yield they obtained from their land ; they only knew 
that they had done well. 

Such cases are exceptionally successful, but a market- 
gardener generally makes a living, too often, it is true, 
by dint of excessively hard toil, in which his wife and 
children join. In busy seasons it is by no means unusual 
for work to begin at three or four in the morning, and 
to continue, with brief interruptions, until eight or nine 
at night. The expression a dog’s life ” became strangely 
familiar in the course of conversations with market- 
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gardeners. ‘'If I had any sons,” said one man in a 
suburb of Li4ge, “I would far rather have them become 
miners than market -gardeners; they would not have to 
work so hard, and they would earn more than I do.” 

But it is partly the Belgian market -gardener’s own 
fault that his life is so hard, for the strain might be much 
reduced by the adoption of co-operative methods. Even 
if these did not affect the prices obtained and profits 
realised, they would materially shorten his working hours. 
There are associations for the sale of grapes and of chicory 
— a vegetable held in high repute in Belgium and Prance 
— but with these exceptions the produce is disposed of by 
means involving an enormous waste of labour. There are, 
of course, real difficulties in the way of co-operative sale ; 
the market prices vary from day to day, and the produce 
from different cultivators is of unequal quality, so that 
absolute confidence in the salesman would be a sim 
qud non. 

At present a hurrying miUe of carts of all descriptions, 
drawn by men, women, dogs, donkeys, ponies, or horses, 
can be seen any morning on the roads leading into the 
large towns, each cultivator trying to get a good place at 
the opening of the market. The consignments are often 
ridiculously small, and a person who might be doing 
valuable work in the garden spends the best part of the 
morning in selling a few shillings’ worth of produce. The 
early market in Brussels is an interesting sight. It belongs 
to the municipality, which levies a small toll on every 
basket of goods offered for sale. As early as two or three 
o’clock rows of country carts may be seen standing in the 
streets leading into the Grand" Place, while on the foot- 
paths of the square are groups of women, who have reserved 
the stands they wish to occupy by putting down straws or 
cabbage leaves. They are not allowed to take their stand 
until the signal is given, when they rush to their places 
and secure them finally by depositing baskets upon them. 
A few minutes later the signal is given for the carts to 
enter, and for about ten minutes there is a general turmoil 
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while most of the goods are unloaded. Buying and selling 
immediately begin, wholesale dealers and restaurant-keepers 
being among the first buyers. The market closes at nine 
o’clock. The fruit market is carried on in a similar manner 
in another square, grapes and exotic fruit being offered in 
special sale-rooms. This system of marketing, although so 
wasteful of time, appears to give a fair chance to all the 
difierent classes of sellers. 

The market-gardener is also handicapped by a certain 
conservatism of nature which has withheld him from adopt- 
ing scientific methods of cultivation. He has preferred 
plodding on laboriously, as others did around him, to 
listening to the lecturers sent out by the Government, in 
whose theoretical teaching practical growers are apt to 
place small faith. He is, however, gradually becoming 
more receptive of new ideas. The value of chemical 
manures and the possibilities of steam heating of soil 
where stable manure is expensive are better understood, 
and even Government lecturers are now comparatively 
popular!^ By the free provision of advice through the 
State agricultural experts and of subsidies to horticultural 
shows, the Government is doing what it can to foster the 
market-gardening industry. 

But an even greater element of hardship in the lot of 
the market-gardener is the high price or high rent of his 
land, a rent of £8 per acre being by no means exceptional.^ 
The more successful he is the greater is the rent demanded 
from him, and the harder must he work to pay it. These 
conditions, of course, are not peculiar to Mm, but perhaps 
the fact is brought out even more strikingly in his case than 
in that of the ordinary farmer. A few illustrations will 
emphasise this point. In selecting these, cases have been 
avoided where the rise in values might be explained by the 

^ Evidence of the increasing attention devoted to the most np-to-date 
methods of market -gardening may be gathered from a perusal of the 
Eeport of a Conference on Horticulture, held in Liegc in 1905. 

^ It would appear that market-gardening, as carried on in Belgium, 
cannot be made to pay if the rent greatly exceeds this figure. Ear higher 
lents toe paid around Paris, where the cultivation is much more intensive. 
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demand for land for building purposes. The instance of 
Wavre Sainte Catherine, near Malines, is probably typical ; 
twenty-six years ago good land in this commune could be 
bought for £50 an acre, and now the price is £200. 
Market -gardening here dates back about ten years, and 
has developed with extraordinary rapidity. The soil is 
exceptionally good, and the number of greenhouses for 
the intensive cultivation of strawberries, tomatoes, and 
salads has doubled in the last five years. Similar cases are 
those of Dilbeek and Beggynendyck, where the price of land 
has doubled in ten years ; and the same thing is happening 
throughout the country. 

As in all other branches of agriculture, the very success 
of the workers militates against them. Prosperity means 
that more people seek to enter the industry, causing a 
greater demand for land, which raises the rent or price, as 
the case may be. Every improvement in method which 
increases the yield has this indirect result, and though the 
first to use it will profit for a time, it is doubtful how far 
it will permanently benefit market -gardeners as a class. 
Thus the objection felt by some of them to the efforts made 
by the Government to extend the knowledge of scientific 
methods of culture can be readily understood. They fear 
that as soon as the special knowledge they possess becomes 
common property, the advantage they receive from it will 
be absorbed in land values.^ 

This chapter would be incomplete without some reference 
to the horticultural industry, which centres principally 
around Ghent. In the environs of that city there are over 
700 horticultural establishments, covering more than 3000 
acres of land, and one can walk for miles along lanes with 
glass-houses on either side. Palms, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
and laurels are the principal plants grown, but, of course, 
the industry is not confined to these. About half the 

1 It may be urged that a protective duty on vegetable produce would help 
the market-gardener. What is stated above points, however, to the conclu- 
sion that the benefit would ultimately accrue to the landlord. So far as the 
market-gardener is concerned, it would operate in exactly the same way as 
any discovery which tends fco make the industry more profitable. 
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establishments are quite small ones, managed without paid 
help; others are very large, some covering as much as 60 
acres or more. A large export trade is done, principally 
to the United States, France, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Scandinavia, 

The horticultural industry affords ^n interesting example 
of land monopoly in a rural district; for foreign buyers 
have acquired a habit of visiting one particular part of the 
region round Ghent more than others, and in that district 
growers can sell their goods more readily. In consequence 
of this the price of land within it is five times as high as 
that of equally good and equally accessible land in the 
immediate neighbourhood; indeed as much as £800 an 
acre is sometimes paid, and this although the land is five 
miles from Ghent. But wherever horticulture establishes 
itself the price of land rises, and all developments in the 
industry ultimately lead to this result. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

THE AGRICULTIJKAL POPULATIOK 

In the preceding chapters we have been concerned with 
Belgian agriculture. The present one will be devoted 
to a description of the farmers and labourers themselves, 
the proportion their numbers bear to the rest of the 
population, and the conditions under which they live. 
It is often maintained that the life of the small holder 
is one of unending toil : it will repay us to find out how 
far this is true of this country of small holdings, and 
whether, if it is the case, it is due to removable causes 
or is a necessary consequence of the system. 

There are two official sources from which information 
regarding the number of persons habitually engaged in 
agriculture in Belgium may be drawn. According to 
the Agricultural Census of 1895 it was 1,204,810; but 
the General Census of 1900 only gave it as 69*7,372. 
The former estimate is certainly too high, for it includes 
large numbers of industrial workmen and their wives, 
who cultivate a small plot of land, although the profit 
derived from it is a comparatively unimportant part of 
their total income. On the other hand, the figure 
697,372 is certainly too low, for it only includes a small 
number of the women who help their husbands on the 
farms. Wherever small holdings are found the work of 
the women is an important item, and statistics which 
omit a large number of these workers give an inadequate 
idea of the actual facts. The writer has made a close 
examination of all official records, and discussed the 
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matter with the Government officials in the two depart- 
ments responsible for the censuses. He has found that 
there is not sufficient information to enable him to form 
a trustworthy estimate of the actual number of persons 
engaged in agriculture, although he is convinced this must 
lie somewhere between seven and twelve hundred thousand. 
He has therefore decided, for the purposes of this chapter, 
to adopt the figures of the 1900 census, yiz. 697,372. 
His arguments would have been strengthened by the 
adoption of a higher figure ; but at any rate all statements 
made are well within the mark.^ 

Starting then with the lowest estimate of 697,372, 
we find that this represents about 15 per cent (14*8) of 
the total population over twelve years of age,^ and about 
23 per cent or nearly a quarter of the total number of 
occupied persons in the country.^ The proportion of 
agricultmists to the total population has decreased 
considerably during the last fifty years, a result to be 
expected from the extraordinary development of industry 
which Belgium witnessed in the 19 th century. But in 

^ A detailed examination of the two Censuses will be found in the 
Appendix, pp. 578-580. 

^ There are no figures which purport to show the total agricultural 
population including children. The figure of 697,372 only refers to those 
adually engaged %n agricultural work, without any regard to the number 
of persons depending upon them. 


3 Belgian Census of Occupations 


Occupation. 

Year of 
Census 

Men 

Women. 

Together. 

Percentage 
of total. 

Agriculture . 

(1900) 

533,665 

163,707 

697,372 

23T 

Industry . 

(1896) 

860,000 

270,000 

1,130,000 

39-0 

Commerce . 

(1900) 

248,336 
205,207 j 

136,900 1 

385,236 

13-0 

Liberal piwfessions 

(1900) 

61,449 ! 

266,656 

9*0 

Yarious occupations 

(1900) 

222,004 1 

247,210 I 

469,214 

15*9 

Total . 


2,069,212 

879,266 

2,948,478 

100 


('=^) The figure here given is that of the Industrial Census of 1896. The 
number of persons engaged in Industry in 1900, according to the General 
Census, was 1,370,000, but there is reason to believe that the lower figure 
approximates more nearly to the truth, as secondary industrial pursuits 
were not taken into account to the same extent in 1896 as in 1900. 
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view of the experience of Great Britain, which will be 
referred to later, it is instructive to note that the actual 
number of Belgian agriculturists has considerably in- 
creased during the last fifty years. At the present time 
Belgium has 95 persons engaged in agriculture for every 
square mile of her cultivated area. 

Unfortunately, as we have seen, the census figures 
regarding women thus occupied are incomplete, but there is 
not the least doubt that their number is very considerable, 
probably more than three hundred thousand ''LafermUre 
'pent faire sortir de la ferme dans son tallier plus que le 
lahonrmT pent faire rentrer avec quatre chemuxf ^ says an 
Alsatian proverb, and this fact is so fully recognised in 
Belgium, especially in those parts where dairy-farming is 
"^iaigely practised, that no one blames a farmer who re- 
marries within three or four months of his wife's death. 
Small farms managed by widows or single women are not 
infrequently met with, but those where there are no women 
to help are rare. 

In considering the standard of comfort among the Belgian 
small holders, it is important to know whether the stress of 
poverty makes it necessary for women to engage in the hard 
manual labour that in England is left to men, or whether 
their work is comparatively light. Of course the answer 
varies. In the case of well-to-do farmers, the women do 
only the very lightest work, such as the supervision of the 
dairy. But, generally speaking, in addition to their domestic 
duties they undertake the dairy work, the care of the 
poultry, feeding of calves, and the lighter tasks in the 
fields, such as weeding, hoeing, thinning, tying corn into 
sheaves and making stocks, etc. In the case of market- 
gardeners it is the women who clean the vegetables and tie 
them into bunches, and take them to market and sell them ; 
and often they have to start very early, perhaps at three 
o'clock in the morning, to secure good places in the market.^ 

1 '‘The farmer’s wife can take more out of the farm in her apron than the 
ploughman can put into it with a four-horse team.” 

2 See p. 195, 
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Occasionally they have heavier work, such as spreading 
manure and lifting turnips. At Thourout, for instance, 
lives a farmer who has six daughters and no son ; and the 
girls do all the work of the farm, and are said to be most 
skilful plough women ! Again, in districts like Plunders and 
Hainault, the spring exodus of about fifty thousand men to 
work in the fields of Prance leaves the women to do aU the 
work of the small holdings during the absence of their 
husbands or brothers. In general, then, it may be said that 
the large share they take in the farming is not indica- 
tive of extreme poverty, but is characteristic of a system 
of small holders. In certain districts girls who have had 
a better education are beginning to look down upon 
agricultural work, but this tendency is, fortunately, not 
wide-spread. 

The next point in the census which claims attention is 
the very small proportion of agricultural labourers. Only 
36 per cent of the agricultural workers in Belgium are paid 
labourers, while 65 per cent are farmers (either tenants or 
owners), or members of their families.^ Two-thirds, there- 
fore, of the agriculturists have a direct interest in the 
success or failure of their work, a fact which probably goes 
far to explain the great development of agriculture in 
Belgium ; and it must he further remembered that by no 
means all those who are returned as paid agricultural 
labourers will remain such. The great majority of them 
are already cultivating plots of land on their own account, 



Total.(«) 

Percentage of Total 

^ Farmers, and the members of their 
families who take part in the agri- 
cultural work . • . . : 

Labourers ..... 

449,902 W 
247,470 

64*52 

35*48 

697,372 

100 


W From the General Census of 1900. 

Of the farmers and their families 76 per cent are male and 24 per cent 
female, while of the labourers 77| per cent are male and 22 J female. 
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and evolving into independent farmers. The sons of small 
cultivators, for whom there is not sufficient employment on 
their fathers' farms, often begin by working elsewhere for 
wages, but as soon as they can scrape together enough 
money they hire a little land, which they cultivate in the 
evenings and on Sundays, their wives, if they are married, 
looking after it in their absence. Frequently their em- 
ployers lend them the implements and horses necessary for 
tilling their plots. Little by little, as they save money and 
as opportunities offer, they add to their holdings. At first 
they work every day for their employers, then, as the claims 
of their own land become more urgent, they work part time 
for wages and part time for themselves, until eventually 
they are able to buy, or more often rent, enough land to 
maintain them entirely. Thus agricultural labour in 
Belgium, being so often only a transition stage, is not 
characterised by hopelessness and lack of outlook as it is in 
Britain, where few labourers ever become independent 
farmers, and where wages are never high enough to make 
adequate provision for a conjifortable old age. 

Certainly, while it lasts, the lot of the Belgian labourer 
is not an enviable one, for the hours are long and the pay 
small. Wages vary greatly from district to district ; they 
are as low as Is. 2d. a day without food, and even less, in 
some parts of the north-west of Belgium, rising to 2s. and 
2s. 5d. in the south-east. Taking the country as a whole, 
it may be said that the most common wage varies from 
Is. 2d. a day with food to Is. 7d., or a little more, without 
food.^ Very often this is supplemented by perquisites of 
one kind or another, such as the free use, or the use at a 
very low rental, of a little potato land, and the free 
loan of horses and implements for its cultivation. There 
is often piece-work, too, during certain periods of the 
summer, when higher pay may be earned. In some 
districts harvest wages are still paid in kind, the labourers 

^ In 1895, according to the Agricnltnral Census (p. 418), the average 
wages for men were Is. 7d. a day without food, and Is. with food. Women 
received Is. and 7d. The lowest wages were in Limbourg (Is. 2d. and 8d. 
for men), and the highest in Namur (Is. lid. and Is, 8d.). 
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having a right to a certain proportion of the corn harvested, 
which varies from district to district — in some parts rising 
to one-eleventh, falling in others to one-nineteenth. 

Were it not for the plots of land which the labourers 
cultivate on their own account, they would obviously not 
be able to maintain a family, especially where part of the 
meagre wage is given in the form of food. In these cases 
certainly the men themselves are usually well-fed, often 
receiving bacon with three of their meals ; but they have 
only 9|-d. or Is. 2d. a day in addition. Their little plots 
of land, however, yield potatoes and other vegetables, their 
goats provide milk and their fowls eggs. And so, in spite 
of their low wages, while their lives are hard and their 
standard of comfort is necessarily low, it can seldom be said 
that their families actually suffer want. 

Many employers take considerable trouble to help their 
labourers to a state of independence. One farmer visited 
by the writer regularly advances money for the purchase of 
stock in the autumn, waiting to be repaid (without interest) 
in the spring, when it has been fattened and sold. Others 
lend money at low rates of interest, to enable their men to 
take a little land on their own account. 

A certain number of farm hands “ live in,” receiving 
wages which vary greatly from district to district, and also 
according to the special work they do. On a large farm 
it is usually the most responsible workers who live in, such 
as the horsemen and cowmem The lowest monthly wage 
which the writer came across when visiting a great number 
of farms in all parts of the country, was in the Campine, 
where 16s. a month was paid. The highest was 48s. a 
month, paid in the Ardennes. The most ordinary monthly 
wage is 28 s. to 36 s. As a rule the men sleep in the stable 
or cowshed, in a wooden box about five feet from the ground. 
The state of their bedding and the rough shelter strike a 
stranger as most comfortless, but they are used to it, and 
do not complain. 

Although the wages of agricultural labourers are still 
very low, they have risen within the past few years. This 
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is partly due to the facilities offered by the railways, which 
enable men to work in the towns, while continuing fco live 
in the country. Enormous numbers of villagers take 
advantage of the cheap workmen's tickets, and leave their 
homes early in the morning, returning late at night, or, 
if that is impossible, spending the Sundays at home. This 
custom is prevalent all over the country, and often as 
many as fifty men will go daily from one little village. In 
consequence, there is almost everywhere a scarcity of agri- 
cultural labourers, and a steady tendency for wages to rise. 
This state of things is accentuated in the Flemish provinces, 
as has already been noted, by the yearly migration of forty 
or fifty thousand men, who go as agricultural labourers to 
France for the summer months. These francsmannen, as 
they are called, usually leave in companies of a dozen or 
twenty, one of whom acts as captain of the band. While 
in France they live in barns or outhouses, and work amazingly 
hard. They are paid almost entirely on piece," and often 
earn 8 s. or more a day. They begin in the spring with 
the thinning out of beetroot, then come the hay and corn 
harvests, and, finally, the gathering in of the beetroot. 
The leader of each group of fraTicsmannen receives payment 
for the work done by the whole of his company, and this 
is shared among them. At the end of the season they 
return to Belgium with their savings, often amounting to 
£20, £24, £28, or even £32. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence in the summer time to visit a village in 
Flanders from which almost every able-bodied man has 
departed, the work at home being carried on by the women, 
children, and old men. The complaint is sometimes made 
that this annual migration to France is injurious to the 
morals of many of those who go : they are away from home 
and from public opinion, and get into bad habits which 
they bring home with them. However this may be — and 
we must not forget, on the other hand, the widening of 
thought which comes from travel in a foreign country — 
the fact remains that many a small holder in Belgium has 
established himself with the high wages earned year by 
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year in France, One naturally asks the reasons for this 
exodus of forty or fifty thousand men, which reminds one 
of the annual seasonal emigration of Irish labourers to 
England and Scotland. The chief reason is undoubtedly 
that wages rule higher in France than in Belgium ; and, 
moreover, many of the French farms are so large that a 
group of workmen will find employment on one farm for 
many weeks at a time. The fields, too, are large, and there 
is nothing to prevent a man from getting on at a great 
rate, and thus earning high wages. It is said also that 
French farmers are not so hard to please as the smaller 
Belgian farmers, who demand very thorough work ! 

To help the reader to realise the life of the Belgian 
agricultural labourer, an extract from the writer's notebook 
is here given : — 

Agricultural Labourer. Loamy Eegion 

On entering this labourer’s house we found the wife hard at work 
washing. She was evidently too busy to tidy up, for boots and bread, 
lamp and frying-pan, were reposing peacefully on the table together. 
One noted that the floor was not tiled, but of beaten earth. 

The woman, a good, hard-working soul, who deserved an easier 
life, told us something of her circumstances, after apologising for the 
confusion in the kitchen. Ko wonder things were in a muddle 
for she had six children to look after, the eldest thirteen and the 
youngest only three months old. They were often left alone in the 
house, for she was known as “ the strongest woman in the village ” 
and her services were in great request for washing, and also for work- 
ing in the fields, by which she earned 9^d. a day and her food, or a 
shilling without food. For a short time each year, however, she 
earned much higher wages — 65& in twenty-one days by working on 
piece among the sugar beets. 

She told us that the children could not go to school very regularly 
as they had to help at home in her absence ; she came back from her 
work to suckle the baby three times a day. She worked right up 
to its birth, and began again a fortnight later — that was what had 
lamed her. Asked what she thought of her work and her Hfe, she 
said only ‘‘ m trop ! ” 

Yet there were compensations. They were fairly well-fed, though 
they could never afford milk save for the baby ; half a pint every 
other day for him. They lived on coffee, bre^ and butter, bacon, 
and very occasionally a little pork. 

The house belonged to them. It had cost £92, with 7*77 square 
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yards of land, and was built seven years ago. At that time they had 
nothing, but husband and wife worked very hard, and two years ago 
they managed to rent 2|- acres for £6. Now they would like to get 
a little more, but there is no more land available. The children 
helped how they could, and collected manure from the roads. The 
money borrowed to build the house was nearly paid off, but this had 
only lieen done by excessively hard work, and not a little privation.^ 

Let us now turn from the Belgian agricultural labourer 
to the peasant cultivator, or small holder.^ Since, as we 
have seen (p. 110), two-thirds of the country is divided into 
holdings of not more than 50 acres in extent, the condi- 
tions under which he lives are of great importance. Is 
his life one of mere slavery, as is frequently averred, or is 
it, on the whole, such as one would wish to see imitated in 
other countries ? This is a question to which the writer 
has given close attention in the course of his visits to the 
peasants in their homes, and although the answer must 
always be influenced by the observer's point of view, some 
of the facts emerging from careful observation cannot be 
seriously disputed. There is no doubt that, taken as a 
class, small holders must, and do, work hard if they wish 
to maintain themselves in a state of moderate comfort. 
Some, of course, are more ambitious than others, and are 
not content to remain tenants. They are always seeking to 
increase the area of the land which they own. They spend 
every spare penny on their farms, not on themselves, and 
this often means a hard struggle continued for long years. 
A great many others, although they are content to remain 
tenants of the land they cultivate, wish to purchase their 
houses and the land on which they stand, and this again 
means very hard work and not a little privation, until the 
purchase-money is paid off But to speak in general terms 
of the life of the small holder as one of unending toil 

1 For another description, see p. 381. 

2 The term small holder ” is a very elastic one. In one district a man 
can live fairly comfortably on less than 10 acres, in another it is difficult 
to make a living on 60. Everything depends on the nature of the soil, 
and the kind of cnlture for which it is suited. In this chapter, when 
speaking of small holdings, the writer refers to the smallest class of holding 
upon which cultivators depend for their whole income. 
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and virtual slavery, in which wife and children are forced 
to share, is an exaggeration. The wives indeed help on 
the farm, as already stated, but it is exceptional for them 
to be employed upon heavy manual labour. It is true that 
the long hours of the men — ^longer in summer than those 
of the paid labourers — and the many duties of the women, 
who, in addition to the physical strain of child-bearing, 
have to undertake the care of the house and the lighter 
duties of the farm, make both look prematurely old. If, 
however, they have children who stay at home and help, 
their share of toil is lessened as that help becomes more 
effective. Moreover, in winter the hours are necessarily 
much shorter. 

Although the work is hard, the small holder’s standard 
of living is not a low one. Of course, there are squalid, 
miserable homes in this class as in all others, but on the 
w'hole he is fairly well housed and adequately, even if 
somewhat roughly, fed. Here are a few extracts taken 
from the writer’s notebooks describing visits paid to small 
holders’ families which may be regarded as typical. It 
will be seen that conditions vary greatly, but in all cases 
they include hard work and long hours. 

Small Holder, Sandy Region oe Flanders 

This man rented 5 acres in five separate plots. He had begun 
cultivating on his own account at the time of his marriage, in 1871, 
and gradually had increased his holding up to 5 acres, for which he paid 
£9 : 16s. rent — 8s. more than five years ago. He had had twelve 
children, of whom nine were living. For four months in the year he 
worked as a labourer for other people, and earned Is. Id. a day, 
without food, in summer, and lljd. in winter, his hours being 
from 5.30 am. to 8 P.M., with three hours off. His stock consisted of 
a cow, a goat, three rabbits, ten hens, and three pigs. He killed one 
pig a year for his own use, and ate butcher’s meat on Sundays. 

He explained that he did all his own work without the aid of 
machinery, but sometimes he hired a horse. But he could not live 
without the help of his children, who, in the course of the past year, 
had given Mm £24. 

His cottage was small, but clean. The kitchen had a tiled floor 
and a large open fireplace, but was rather poorly furnished, though 
adorned with pictures and images of samts. There were two small 
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bedrooms. This man was not especially intelligent, but evidently a 
bard worker. 

Small Holder, Campine 

Visited a borne typical of tbis district. It was that of a small 
bolder, wbo paid per acre for arable land and £2 for pasture, 
witb £2 : 3s in taxes. He farmed 15 acres, in ten separate plots, 
part of the land being bis own, but not tbe bouse or stables. He bad 
no written lease, but bad lived there seven years. Having seven 
children, be could save nothing, so be said, but they just managed to 
live, by extremely bard work, and “ all of them always at it.” 

They bad, when interviewed, five cows, two calves, one mare, one 
foal, eight fowls — ^not half their usual number — and four pigs. Tbe 
kitchen was floored witb red tiles, and bad an open fireplace, witb a 
large pot suspended by a chain. There was a basket of turf in tbe 
corner They pay 25s or 30s. for tbe right to cut as much of tbis as 
will last them for a year. There was a good deal of furniture, a large 
easy chair, a low square table, a clock and a lamp, two sideboards, and a 
bed hidden behind curtains. Tbe children could read and write, and 
were evidently kept busy ; one small girl was looking after tbe baby. 
The mother’s eyesight was failing. A pile of beer-glasses in the corner 
was explained by the inscription In den Ton Herherg, These people 
were poor and not very intelbgent. 

Small Holder, ^‘Improved Campine” 

A much superior holding was visited in the Improved Campine. 
It was a poultry farm, though at the time they had only 150 fowls, 
having sold the bulk off before tbe shooting season, when the price of 
fowls always declines. They were sold to a merchant, and chiefly 
taken to the environs of Brussels, to be fattened there. Eight or mne 
hundred annually were bred on the farm. 

On this holding of 27 acres the rent was from £1 : 6s. to £2 an 
acre, and tbe tenant told us that there was still land to be had in 
the neighbourhood at £l, but it was poor in quality. The use of 
chemical manures, however, had transformed this region, which was 
scarcely cultivated seven years ago, into prosperous country. Formerly 
bread was taken to the church and distributed to the poor, but this 
custom had ceased with the need for it, and there were no paupers. 
Labourers often became cultivators, and when land was put up for 
sale, people bought it in small quantities, often paying part of tbe 
price in ready money, and borrowing the rest, at 5 per cent, from a 
notary. Potatoes and rye were cultivated on such holdings, and also 
beetroot, clover, and turnips, but there was no cattle-breeding and no 
machinery. 

The tenant of the poultry farm was married forty years ago, and 
then had nothing, but had succeeded through sheer hard work. Tbe 

P 
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house was quite charming, with green window-frames, and covered with 
ivy. There was a large kitchen, with a red -tiled floor, a hanging lamp, 
a large table, and chairs along the wall, which was adorned with 
religious pictures. Flowers on the window-sills, curtains, and spotless 
china on a shelf, all added to the home-like appearance of the room j 
and the large cream-separator in the corner was scrupulously clean. 
We saw two grown-up girls, dressed rather stylishly, and their mother, 
a woman of unusual intelligence, wit, and good-humour, with a bearing 
full of dignity. By their courtesy we were enabled to note down the 
general items of the bill of fare. 


Meals 

6 am. Coffee, bread and butter. 

7.30 A.M. Coffee, bacon, bread, and potatoes. 

Noon. Soup or milk “papp,”^ ham, chicken, eggs or bacon, 
potatoes or other vegetables, and bread. 

4 pm. Coffee and bread and butter ; in busy seasons, ham also. 

Evening. Generally buttermilk and potatoes. 

Small Holdeb, Loamy EsaioN 

Another home visited was that of a farmer in the loamy region, 
who had been a stonemason. Of his four sons the three eldest were 
masons, and the youngest worked as a labourer on a large farm. The 
three masons only meant to work at their trade till they had saved 
money and could return to the land and buy or rent some with 
their savings. They earned higher wages as masons than they could 
as agricultural labourers, but were not better off in the long-run, for 
living cost more in the towns, and there were more temptations to 
spend money. 

The father owned his house and stables, and 4J- acres of 
land, only renting 3000 square yards, at the rate of £2 per 
acre. He had two cows, one heifer, and a few pigs; he generally 
used the cows for ploughing, but for the hardest work he borrowed 
horses from a large farmer, paying him back in occasional labour. 
His crops were wheat, rye, oats, clover, potatoes, and beetroot. Last 
year the wheat yielded about 36 cwts. per acre, all of which he used 
himself. The work was very hard in summer — from 4 a.m. to 
dusk — but in winter he had an easier time. 

He told us that one of his sons, who was working in France, sent 
him ^30 a year, but that he could live without his help. A small 
farmer, he said, could save money. He was an active, intelligent man, 
and the house was in good condition, while iron gates at the entrance 
gave it a look of importance. The kitchen was large, with two easy 
chairs, and newspapers on the table. In the cellar there were plenty 


1 Made of rice and milk, with sugar added. 
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of eggs, bread, cbeese, butter, potatoes, and bam. There was also a 
bag of stonemason’s tools, a relic of former days. The whole family 
seemed contented and cheerful^ 

The Flemish small holder undoubtedly lives harder and 
saves more than the Walloon. The latter seems to enjoy 
life more, and to have a greater margin of money for little 
luxuries, but his balance at the bank is probably less sub- 
stantial, and he takes much less care for the future than the 
Fleming. On the other hand, he is more intelligent, and 
quicker to adopt new methods of culture and labour-saving 
appliances, while the Fleming makes up for lack of enter- 
prise by unremitting toil. Taking the class of small 
holders as a whole, the writer considers their lot decidedly 
superior to that of the English agricultural labourer, with 
his hopeless outlook, and consequent lack of really intelligent 
interest in his work. It is hard, nevertheless, and what 
makes it so hard is the necessity for meeting a constantly 
increasing demand for rent. We have seen that the cost 
of agricultural land was twice as high in 1908 as in 1846, 
and that it stands at twice the figure of similar or superior 
land in England. Quite apart from the price or rent of 
buildings, the small holding almost always costs more, area 
for area, than the large farm. It will be remembered that 
more than two-thirds of these small cultivators are tenants, 
and only one-third owners of their holdings. Every im- 
provement in agricultural method, every fresh discovery 
which goes to increase the yield from the land, every 
economy of labour, whether by means of machinery or of 
co-operation, has two results — the immediate raising of the 
small holder's profits and the ultimate raising of his rent. 
For when his prosperity is observed, others flock into the 
district, anxious to share in it, and their demand for land 
sends up both its cost and rent. Thus, his hard work and 
intelligence, under the present system, actually militate 
against him in the long-run. But for this fatal drawback, 
what with the steady growth in agricultural knowledge and 

^ For a farther and more detailed description of small holders’ standard 
of living see Chapter XX III. 
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the increasing yield from the land, his lot would be one 
which any country might envy for her own people. 

A description of the Belgian agriculturist would be 
incomplete without a brief reference to the life of the large 
farmer. Subject to minor national characteristics, it is very 
similar to that of large farmers in England, France, Germany, 
and other countries- He lives well, is well housed, and 
well clothed. In some parts of Belgium he will work 
alongside of his labourers; in others this would be an 
unheard-of thing. As a rule, especially in the Walloon 
provinces, he is fairly intelligent and willing to adopt 
improved methods of cultivation. His wife and daughters 
usually take part in the work of the dairy and direct some 
of the minor operations of the farm. His sons, if they do 
not follow him in his own occupation, may take up one of 
the liberal professions and become doctors or lawyers. 
Numerically, however, as we have seen, large farmers are 
of comparatively slight importance in the rural economy of 
the country ; and year by year, as the demand for small 
holdings grows and the rents offered for them rise, and it 
becomes increasingly dijBB.oult to find an adequate supply of 
labour, their farms are broken up and let off in small 
holdings. 

'A few interesting comparisons between Belgium and Great 
Britain may be drawn before the close of this chapter. 

The proportion of the total population over twelve years 
of age engaged in agriculture in Belgium is nearly three 
times as great as in Britain, riz, 14 per cent, as compared 
with 5^ per cent,^ and the proportion of agriculturists to 

^ The actual numbers are : — 



1900. 

Belgium. 

1901 

Great Britain. 

(a) Agricultural population (over twelve) 
(&) Total population (over twelve) . 

(c) Percentage of (a) to (b) . 

697,372 

4,956,991 

14*07 

1,400,602* 

26,708,676 

5-24 


* This IS the census figure for persons over ten years of age engaged m 
agriculture, hut it may he assumed that no appieciahle number of persons 
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all occupied persons is more than twice as high (23T per 
cent, as against 10 1 per cent).^ Further, the actual number 
of agriculturists in Belgium is increasing', in Britain it 
is declining at a rate which alarms all who are concerned 
for the country’s welfare, and which has given rise to 
numberless official enquiries. The reduction in the 
number of persons returned as engaged in agriculture in 
Great Britain has been one of the most prominent features 
of Census returns for the past fifty years.” ^ 


Percentage of Population (over Twelve Years op Age) engaged 
IN Agriculture 



It is true that the proportion which the agricultural 
population bears to the total population of the country is 
declining in Belgium, but only at half the rate of its decline 
in Britain.^ 

between ten and twelve years of age are employed in agriculture in Great 
Britain. The writer is aware that the British census figures are unsatis- 
factory, and only give a rough estimate of the number of persons actually 
engaged in agriculture. The methods by which they are arrived at are 
discussed in the Appendix (p. 580), as well as the reasons for adopting them 
as they stand, without attempting to correct them. 

1 9*95 per cent in England and Wales, and 10‘92 per cent in Scotland. 

2 Report on the Decline in the Agricultural Ropulat%on of Great Britain, 
Cd. 3273, 1906, p. 1. 

3 It has been assumed that the proportion of the population above twelve 
years of age has been the same in 1846 and 1895 as in 1900, and although 
this may not be absolutely accurate, the assumption may be permitted in a 
comparison which is necessarily a rough one. 
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Percentage of the Total Population over Twelve engaged 
IN Agriculture 



Belgium. 


Great Britain. 


Ko. of 
Persons. 

Per Cent. 


No. of 
Persons. 

Per Cent. 

1846 

1,083,601 

34 

1851 

2,246,374 

15*5 

1895 

1,204,810 

26 

1901 

1,400,602 

5-1 


Por the purposes of this comparison, the returns of Agricultural Popu- 
lation as given in the Agricultural Census have been adopted. The fact 
that they are probably too high, both for 1846 and 1895, does not seriously 
affect the deductions to be drawn from a compaTiso% between them, although 
the absolute figures cannot be accepted as accurate. 

Pigures taken from the ordinary decennial population Census Returns. 

It will be noted that whereas the agricultural population 
of Belgium imreased in absolute numbers by 11 per cent 
between 1846 and 1895, in Great Britain it decreased by 
38 per cent, although the total population of Great Britain 
increased in that period by 79 per cent. If we compare 
the agricultural population of the two countries in relation 
to the respective areas of cultivable land, we find that 
whereas Belgium has 95 agriculturists per square mile, 
Great Britain has only 28, or less than one -third the 
number.^ If the proportion in Great Britain were the 
same as in Belgium, about 3^ million more persons would 
be engaged in agriculture. 

As regards women’s labour, we find that whereas in 
Belgium 23|- per cent of the agricultural population are 
women, in Britain the percentage is only 7 per cent.^ 

Another striking contrast between Belgium and Britain is 
the proportion of agricultural labourers in the two countries. 
In Belgium labourers only represent one-third of the total 
agricultural population, and the remaining two-thirds have 
a definite interest in the financial result of each year’s labour. 


^ The same proportion m England and Wales and m Scotland. 

2 5 per cent m England and Wales, and 19 per cent in Scotland. 
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either as farmers (whether owners or tenants) or as members 
of farmers’ families ; and even of those returned as labourers 
many are already cultivating a plot of land on their own 
account, and will in time become independent small 
farmers. 

In Britain the position is reversed, and over two-thirds 
(6 9 ’4 per cent) of the agricultural community are mere 
labourers, having no interest in their work beyond the 
weekly wage, and no prospect for the future but the work- 
house, unless they can manage to live on their Old Age 
Pensions. 


Peegentaq-e of Laboueers to Total Number of Ag-eiculturists 



The reason for the great difference between the Belgian 
and the British figures is soon discovered — it lies in the 
fact that while one country has permitted and encouraged 
the subdivision of the soil, the other has not. This alone 
is sufficient to account for the proportionally greater 
agricultural population in Belgium. In this connection 
it may be noted that the area of Belgium where the 
agricultural population is the densest, coincides almost 
exactly with that in which the subdivision of land has 
been carried to the farthest point. It is sometimes main- 
tained that in England the attraction of the relatively high 
wages to be obtained in the towns is so strong that the 
small-holding system cannot develop to any great extent. 
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Against this theory must be set the fact that the demand 
for small holdings in England is much greater than the 
supply of them which has hitherto been available. We 
must remember that the relative desirability of the life of a 
small holder and an industrial workman cannot be measured 
solely from the standpoint of wages. It is partly a matter 
of temperament. Just as one man would naturally choose 
the rush and excitement of town life, another would naturally 
choose the quiet and comparative freedom of the country, 
and to a certain extent these innate preferences counter- 
balance the desire for higher wages or an easier life. In 
short, not only in Belgium, where the land-hunger ” is 
strong and has had comparatively free play, but in many 
other countries where it has had nothing of the kind, there 
is a class of born small holders who, whenever they get the 
chance, will gravitate to the land. There is reason to sup- 
pose it is so in England, though the fact has been obscured 
by the many difficulties attaching to the subdivision of 
land. But small holdings really appeal not only to the 
Englishman’s love of the country, but to his independence, 
and his desire to improve his position. His outlook is 
more hopeful, he has more scope for his own initiative, and 
he less readily becomes the victim of circumstances upon 
his plot of land than in the midst of a cast-iron industrial 
system. 

Hot only does the subdivision of land in Belgium account 
for the great agricultural population, but it accounts for the 
high proportion of workers who are either farmers or 
members of their families. Hearly nine-tenths of the 
holdings in Belgium are of less than 25 acres,^ and these 
little farms are managed by the farmer, assisted by his 
family, without the need for hired labour. 

However unsatisfactory some of the economic conditions 
of Belgium may be, she has succeeded in retaining a large 
part of her population upon the soil, and in giving to the 
great majority of her agricultural workers a direct interest 

^ 86*8 per cent, excluding holdings of less than acres (liecemement 
agrkole^ 1906, p. 50) 
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in the success or failure of the work upon which 'they are 
engaged. 

The figures hitherto given have shown that while the 
proportion of agriculturists above twelve years of age to 
the total population of Belgium has decreased, their actual 
numbers have increased. But to complete our survey we 
must estimate the ratio which the whole rural population, 
not merely the section of it represented by agriculturists 
proper, bears to the population of the towns. Belgian 
census figures do not distinguish between the rural and 
urban population, but the country is not too large to know 
thoroughly, and persons intimately acquainted with it have 
separated, for the purposes of this study,^ the communes 
which are predominantly rural in character from those pre- 
dominantly urban. Such analysis shows that in 1900 (the 
date of the last census) 56-J per cent of the population 
lived in rural, and 43 ^ per cent in urban communes. The 
actual number of country dwellers was greater in 1900 
than in 1846, but their proportion to the total population 
of the coxmtry is less than it was, as town populations have 
increased at a greater rate, 

A comparison of the ratio between the urban and rural 
population in Belgium with that existing between them in 
England and Wales, shows that Belgium has been much 
more successful than England in preventing the rush to 
the towns. Adopting the official classification^ into urban 

^ The work of analysing the communes of Belgium, according to whether 
they were urban or rural, was undertaken by the writer’s secretary, who had 
spent three years in Belgium, constantly travelling all over the country, in 
connection with the investigations dealt with in this volume. He was 
assisted by two or three Belgians whom he selected as having an especially 
good knowledge of the country. 

In Belgium there are extensive districts which, though they may contain 
one or two factories, or he largely occupied by industrial workmen living 
away from their work, are rich in green fields and large gardens, and 
essentially rural in character. Such districts have been classed as rural. 

2 In England and Wales ‘‘urban” districts are, those which have an 
Urban Sanitary Authority. Urban powers are conferred by a County 
Council (under the Local Government Act of 1888) on any rural district, 
or part of it, which applies for them and is clearly urban in character, or 
self-contained, and of sufficient rateable value to support a separate 
establishment. 
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and rural districts, we find that in 1901, 77 per cent of 
the population resided in the former and only 23 per cent 
in the latter.^ Thus, the proportion of the total population 
which is living in rural districts is 2 ^ times as great in 
Belgium as in England and Wales, where, in the twenty 
years prior to the last census, it declined by 9 per cent, 
while in Belgium it increased by 12 per cent. In both 
countries there was a marked increase in the urban popula- 
tion, amounting in England and Wales to 42 per cent and 
in Belgium to 36 per cent.^ 

The contrast between Belgian and English figures is 
very striking, and shows that Belgium has gone far in 
solving the problem of how to prevent the rush to the 
towns — a problem which, in Britain, has hitherto baffied 
all efforts at solution. The methods adopted to achieve 
these remarkable results are described in detail in the 
chapters of this book; most important among them are 
the development of agriculture and the provision of ample 
means of very cheap and rapid transit on the railways. 
Both of these depend largely for their success upon the 
system of land tenure. 

1 The writer recognises that it is impossible to classify the population 
into urban and rural dwellers with scientific accuracy, and that the basis 
of classification which he adopted in Belgium is not exactly identical with 
the English one, but the differences are not of sufficient importance vitally 
to affect the figures. In both countries some of the districts classed as 
** urban*' comprise agricultural areas, and, on the other hand, some of those 
classed as rural" comprise areas whose character is industrial. But for 
practical purposes the classifications adopted in the two countries may be 
accepted as comparable. 

2 The movement of the population in England and Wales cannot (except 
for towns having over 60,000 population) be compared further back than 
1881, as important changes in the method of tabulating the figures were 
made in 1875, which render comparisons with previous years untrustworthy. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND SOME OF ITS RESULTS 

Agricultural education falls naturally into two divisions — 
the higher education given in colleges and other institutions 
where students pass a number of years, and the popular 
education given locally to those actually engaged in farm- 
ing. Both are provided in Belgium on an extensive scale, 
but the demand for the former is comparatively limited. 
The small holder whose son is destined to work on the 
farm cannot afford to give him a lengthy education, and 
practically the colleges are reserved for students who look 
forward to earning their living by a knowledge of the 
theoretical rather than the practical side of farming, either 
as professors or in connection with the agricultural depart- 
ment of the State. Eor such as these there is the State 
College at Gembloux,^ with its course lasting three or four 
years, or the University at Louvain, or, if they desire to 
specialise in veterinary science, the Veterinary College at 
Brussels is open to them. Thorough but rather more 
elementary courses of instruction are provided at other 
centres, and in addition the State subsidises a number of 
private schools, on condition that they will give a certain 
amount of instruction in farming.^ For farmers’ daughters 

1 The fees are only £28 a year for hoard, residence, and instruction. 
Ninety Belgians and sixty-six foreigners attended the college in 1904. 
About 130 students attended the course at Louvain, and 140 the veterinary 
course at Brussels. 

2 Five private agricultural schools were subsidised in 1905 (total 
attendance, 180). In addition, fifteen secondary schools, with|620 students, 
received subsidies on condition that not less than five hours’ instruction in 
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there are eleven schools where agriculture and domestic 
economy are taught to about two hundred girls, the course 
of instruction lasting one or two years. 

We now pass to popular agricultural education. All 
primary schools in country districts give instruction in 
agriculture, a practice which many would like to see adopted 
in Britain. In certain cases this is followed up by con- 
tinuation classes, held in the evening, and attended by 
children who have recently left primary schools, and are 
probably already engaged in country pursuits during the 
day. In 1905 there were twenty-eight of these continua- 
tion schools, attended in the aggregate by about nine 
hundred children. Mention must also be made of the 
travelling schools, where agriculture, dairying, and domestic 
economy are taught. These usually stay for three months 
in each centre, and about two thousand students obtained 
certificates of proficiency in them between 1890 and 1893, 
a yearly average of 154. 

However valuable this instruction may be to young 
people, by far the most important part of the agricultural 
teaching given in Belgium is directly organised by the 
State experts {agronomes de VJ^tat), of whom there are 
twenty - seven, with eight assistants. Three or four are 
attached to the ofl6.ce of the Minister of Agriculture in 
Brussels, the rest are distributed over the country, each 
having a district allotted to him, in which he does all he 
can to promote farming interests, while supplying the 
Minister of Agriculture with any local information which 
he may require. 

With these ends in view the agronomes have organised 
a large number of popular lectures, on general farming, the 
feeding and management of cattle, farriery, fruit-growing, 
market - gardening, floriculture, etc. Special courses are 
given to soldiers in the barracks, and others to farmers* 
wives, the latter courses dealing with domestic economy 

agiicultiire was given weekly. Seventy-eight courses of lectures on the 
subject were given in secondary schools. One hour’s teaching was given 
weekly to 2568 students. 
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the preserving of fruits, poultry - keeping, and similar 
subjects. In 1905, 8281 lectures of different types were 
delivered.^ They are, as a rule, well supported, especially 
in the province of Luxembourg. In one village in that 
neighbourhood the writer was told that 80 per cent of the 
agricultural population attended, and that farmers often 
drove a long distance on winter nights to be present. The 
free distribution of a synopsis of the lectures throughout 
the locality contributes largely to their success. In many 
cases the agronomes themselves give the instruction ; in 
others it is given by their assistants, or by special lecturers 
whom they appoint. Indeed, it seems to be an essential 
of success that lectures shall be at least organised by men 
whom the farmers know, and whom they meet week by 
week. 

Perhaps even more important than these from the 
educational standpoint is the private help which the agro- 
nomes give to farmers. The State takes great pains to 
make it known that any cultivator, great or small, who 
wants advice may receive it free of charge from the nearest 
agrono7ne de and written advice was given to 

individual farmers in 2597 cases during 1905.^ But 
much more is given verbally, either at the farms themselves 



Number of 
Courses 

Number of 
Lectures. 

Average 

Attendance. 

^ Agriculture 


330 

2387 

49 

Fruit culture 


194 

1608 

51 

Market-gardening 


132 

938 

55 

Flower culture .. . 


31 

310 H 

56 

Bee-keeping 


2 

365 

1 

Poultry . • , . 


? 

329 

? 

Farriery .... 


22 

220 

32 

Lectures to farmers’ wives . 


? 

210 

61 

,, soldiers . 


87 

1914 

i 

25 


These figures are taken from “ Situation de Tenseignement v4teiinaire et 
agi’icole/' llap;port irimnal^ 1908-1905^ 

W It has been assumed that there were ten lectures per course. 

^ Some typical questions which have been addressed to agronomes are 
given in the Appendix, page 582. They have been supplied to the writer 
by the kindness of the Minister of Agriculture. 
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or at the markets, which the agronomes attend at stated 
times in order to meet the farmers and give them any help 
they can. It is instructive to accompany one of these 
officials to market and see how constantly he is hailed and 
consulted on all kinds of questions. Much service is also 
rendered by the experimental plots, of which there are 
about a hundred in Belgium under the charge of the 
agronomes. The use to which they are put varies. First 
they are made to illustrate the advantages of new and 
improved seeds recommended by the Government experts, 
or of new methods of cultivation ; and many a farmer who 
would refuse to adopt these on hearsay, accepts them after 
actually seeing the success attending them. But, in addi- 
tion, the plots aiford accurate and detailed information for 
an agricultural atlas of Belgium which the Government 
is preparing, and in which particulars will be given of 
the composition of the soil throughout the country, the 
crops for which it is especially suitable, and the kinds 
of manure required. Altogether, the £2000 which the 
State devotes annually to experimental plots is well-spent 
money. 

There is no doubt that the work of the agronomes is 
increasing the knowledge of agriculture and improving 
its methods throughout Belgium, for although a few of 
the older practical farmers still look askance at '"college- 
bred men with their new-fangled theories,” the younger 
generation is increasingly willing to listen to them, and 
through their agency the latest information with regard 
to scientific farming is being brought home to many small 
holders. 

To say that Belgium has solved the problem of how 
best to farther agricultural education, or that the remark- 
able crop results described in a preceding chapter are due 
principally to a high development of scientific knowledge 
among her peasants, would certainly be to exaggerate. 
The Belgian, especially the Fleming, is naturally an agri- 
culturist. His ancestors have lived on the land for many 
generations, and his success must often be attributed to 
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liard work and practical common sense rather than to 
correct theories. Nevertheless, popular agricultural in- 
struction hears good fruit, and the methods employed 
in its dissemination are worthy of careful study by other 
countries. 

A comparison between Belgium and Britain shows that, 
so far as the higher agricultural education is concerned, 
both countries are fairly well equipped; but there is no 
doubt that the former has succeeded much better in pro- 
viding the right kind of popular instruction. One of the 
conclusions arrived at by the Departmental Committee on 
Agricultural Education in England and Wales was that 
“ the facilities for agricultural instruction of a lower grade 
are unorganised, unsystematic, and wholly inadequate.”^ 
No doubt a number of popular lectures are given in the 
country districts, but not on anything like the Belgian 
scale, and the personal relationships between lecturer and 
audience are less close. In Britain he comes down from 
a distant college, gives his discourse, and goes away again ; 
but in Belgium, as we have seen, the teaching is given, 
or at any rate organised, by the agronome, who has a 
wide acquaintance among the local men, meeting them 
frequently, and coming to visit them on their farms. 
Farmers are notoriously suspicious and conservative, and 
the personal element probably plays a greater part in 
the success or failure of lectures in country districts than 
in towns. 

Among the direct results of the careful teaching which 
has just been described, is a wide recognition of the import- 
ance of an adequate supply of manure, and an understanding 
of the kind required by any particular soil. As a conse- 
quence, the Belgians now use more artificial manure per 
acre than any other country in the world. According to 
official statistics, which refer only to holdings of 2^ 
acres and over, they used in the year 1906, 450,000 tons, 
equal to 2 cwts. to the acre, the principal kinds being 
nitrate of soda, superphosphates of lime, basic slag, and 
1 Od. 4206, 1908, p. 36. 
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kainite.^ There are no official statistics to show the 
quantities employed in the United Kingdom, but an 
estimate has been submitted to the writer, by a statistician 
having special knowledge of agriculture, in which the total 
of all kinds is placed at 1,500,000 tons,^ This figure is 
based on evidence given before the Fertilising and Feeding 
Stuffs Committee, and an examination of imports and exports, 
and may be compared with the official Belgian figures. 
Assuming that the quality of each kind of manure is the 
same in the two countries (and there is no reason to 
suppose that it is widely different), and that all are of 
average strength, then it would appear that in proportion 
to her cultivated area Belgium employs thirty-five times as 
much potash (KgO), two and a quarter times as much 
phosphates (PgO^), and over three times as much nitrogen 
as the United Kingdom. Although these figures are 
nothing more than a very rough estimate, they go far to 
explain the greater yield per acre in the one country, and 
to prove how much the other loses from her failure to make 
abundant use of the appropriate chemical manures.^ In 

1 Nitrate of soda 79 *015 tons, equal to 41 lbs. per acre of cultivated laud. 


Superphosphates 117*192 

if 

61 

ti 

it 

Basic slag 95*420 

it 

47 

a 

ti 

Kamite 29*161 


10 




Of course in certain districts the amounts used per acre are very much 
higher than the average figures given above. Thus in the arrondissement 
of Koulers the average consumption of nitrate of soda amounted to 205 lbs. 
per acre, in Thielt to 196, and in Ostend to 103. In Toiirnai the average 
consumption of superphosphates was 160 lbs. per acre, m Bruges 127 lbs. 
Coming to kainite, we find that whereas the average consumption for the 
whole of the country was 10 lbs. per acre, m Maesyck it was 45, in Waieinme 
86, and m Li4ge 28 lbs. per acre. 

2 In a letter to the writer, dated October 1907, the Secretary of the 
Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association says that according to the most trust- 
worthy estimates, the quantity of chemical manure used m Great Britain 
(without Ireland) is “probably about one million tons per annum.” This 
is a somewhat lower figure than was given by a witness to the Fertilising 
and Feeding Stuffs Committee, viz. 1,295,000 tons (Od. 2886, 1905, 
Appendix xxii.), and both are lower than the one used above, even after 
making all reasonable allowances for chemical manures used in Ii eland. 

3 In the figures given above it has unfortunately been impossible to 
take into account the manurial value of feeding-stufis, as the figures even 
for a very rough estimate are lacking. Nor has account been taken of farm- 
yard manure, lime, or marl. 
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certain regions, noticeably in the Ardennes, they have 
absolutely revolutionised agriculture, and changed soil that 
was almost worthless into valuable land. A few extracts 
from the writer's notebook of conversations held with 
farmers and others in the Ardennes in September 1907 
will illustrate this fact. 

'^Land/' said one farmer, ''which was worth £6 to £8 
twenty-five years ago is now worth £60 to £80, owing to 
the use of chemical manure and to better means of com- 
munication." This referred to land which was not worth 
cultivating without such treatment. In the commune of 
Offagne the writer was told that "better means of com- 
munication and cliemical manures have raised the price 
of land by 33 per cent in the last twenty years." In 
Libramont we hear the same thing : " Rent has more than 
doubled in ten years, owing to the discovery of chemical 
manure and the better means of communication.” A 
farmer in the commune of Tlorimont St. Pierre said : " The 
great transformation in this district is due to chemical 
manure, and if it were not for the high altitude (1600 feet) 
we could produce almost anything. The price of land 
generally has doubled in twenty years, but some, which ten 
years since was only worth £4, will fetch £52 to-day. I 
myself bought land about thirty years ago at less than 32s. 
per acre which I am letting for that sum per annum.” 

In the Campine equally extraordinary changes are being 
effected, and waste moorland is being transformed into 
valuable farms. 

But this remarkable increase in productivity is not 
confined to land which has hitherto been almost valueless. 
Throughout Belgium these manures are being used on a 
lavish scale with striking effects. A large farmer in Ciney, 
in the Condroz district, told the writer that "before the 
application of chemical manures, the life of the agriculturist 
was very hard ; now it has greatly improved. In the old 
days we used to drink water — ^now we drink burgundy, as 
in Hesbaye, or even champagne.” 

There are many other ways in which the Belgian 
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agriculturist employs modern science to help him in raising 
the large crops referred to in a previous chapter.^ Passing 
through the ‘^fertile plain of Flanders/' the traveller is 
struck by the care vrith which the land is irrigated, and 
admires the skill by which each plot, however small, is 
used to the best advantage, according to its situation and 
character. It is true that agricultural machinery has not, 
to a very large extent, found its way into Belgium, but this 
is due to the small size of the average farm rather than to 
disinclination on the part of the farmer to avail himself of 
labour-saving appliances. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that the cost of labour is exceedingly low, and so there is not 
the same pressing need for the introduction of machinery 
as in thinly populated countries where wages are high. 

The perusal of this and the preceding chapters will 
have helped the reader to understand that Belgium's 
agricultural prosperity is due to economic and social, rather 
than to natural advantages. Among these, not least im- 
portant is her system of agricultural education, leading to 
the free and intelligent use of chemical manures and to 
many improved methods. 

1 Chapter on Crops and Live Stock, 



CHAPTER XVIir 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 

We have seen that the Belgian agriculturist, whether he be 
a large farmer or a peasant cultivating his small plot of 
land, has a thorough and systematic course of technical 
instruction placed within his reach. But in addition to 
this there is a far-reaching organisation of agricultural 
societies, which has played so large a part in the development 
of Belgian agriculture that it merits our careful attention. 

Practically every village has its society, and many have 
more than one. There are societies to develop agriculture 
generally, societies to develop market-gardening, societies to 
improve the breed of horses, of cattle, of goats, and of 
rabbits ; societies to insure cattle and horses against death, 
and houses and stock against fire ; societies to provide those 
who work on the land with pensions and to lend them 
money; to buy their goods and to sell their produce — in short, 
there are societies to supply their every conceivable need. 
They have penetrated into the most remote country districts, 
and have been of great service to the agricultural population. 

Broadly speaking, they fall into two classes. First come 
the societies instituted by G-overnment, and drawing the 
whole or the greater part of their revenue from public 
funds ; and secondly, those founded by private enterprise, 
known as associations libres. 

The State organisations were first in the field. By a 
royal decree, dated 1848, a number of local societies called 
cornices were formed, whose duties were to watch over the 
interests of agriculture in the localities allotted to them, 
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and among other things to arrange for exhibitions of 
agricultural produce. In 1907 there were 158 cornices, 
with 34,000 members, as compared with 149, with 23,173 
members, in 1895. 

The cornices of every province unite to form a provincial 
council, to which each cornice sends two delegates. This 
council receives Government subsidies for local distribution, 
regulates the holding of exhibitions, organises experimental 
plots, in conjunction with the State agricultural experts, 
and advises on all subjects submitted to it by Government 
or by the cornices. It encourages improved methods and 
the development of rural industries by every means in its 
power, it assists the Government to protect and stimulate 
different branches of agriculture, and it publishes a journal, 
thus keeping the members in touch with each other and 
diffusing knowledge of progressive agricultural methods. 

These federations of the cornices are, in their turn, 
federated in the Superior Council of Agriculture, which 
consists of two delegates from each provincial council, and 
eighteen members appointed by Government, half of whom 
are representatives of the free associations.^ The subscrip- 
tion demanded from the members of the cornices is sufficiently 
large to preclude many of the smaller agriculturists from 
joining, but the bulk of their income is derived from a 
Government subsidy of about £8000 a year, to which 
small provincial subsidies are added. 

The place of these official associations is now being 
largely taken by the free associations, and they tend more 
and more to limit their activities to the organisation of 
agricultural shows. This is due to various causes, among 
others their own somewhat inelastic constitution, and the 
fact that people with no agricultural knowledge have been 
admitted into them. Thus they have gradually lost the 
confidence of certain classes of agriculturists, who prefer to 
devote their energies to the free associations, which are not 

^ The presence of these representatives is severely criticised by many 
Liberals and Socialists, who maintain that as the free associations are m fact 
almost exclusively Catholic, they should not be represented on an official and 
non -political body. 
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subject to Government control and can develop exactly on 
their own lines. On the whole these free associations 
seem better suited to the small cultivators who are so 
numerous in Belgium. Formerly the Government relied on 
the oflScial societies to supply information regarding the 
condition and the needs of agriculture in the different parts 
of the country, but this is now done by the State agricultural 
experts. At the same time, the official organisations have 
played an important part in the development of Belgian 
agriculture, and some of them are still doing excellent work. 
During 1907 they organised eight regional, and seventy-eight 
local agricultural shows, and united with the Government 
agricultural experts in supervising twenty-two experimental 
plots in various parts of the country ; they also exerted their 
influence in persuading agriculturists to make use of the 
educational facilities afforded by the Government. 

There is one cornice^ namely that of Herzele, in East 
Flanders, whose work is so interesting and suggestive that 
it is worth outlining here. It has, in the first place, by an 
ingenious arrangement of its subscriptions, enabled the 
smallest farmers, and even labourers, to become members; 
and instead of being antagonistic to free agricultural 
societies, it seeks to promote their growth. Following up 
this policy of encouraging the poorer cultivators, who, in 
this district, are backward in education and extremely con- 
servative, the comice affiliates to itself all the small peasant 
societies, and is more or less in touch with at least thirty of 
these.^ It is not often that State associations are on an 
^ 8 Societies for insurance of cattle . . witli 762 members. 


1 Co-operative Society for purchase . . . , , 

392 


1 ,, ,, ,, selection of seed . . 

20 

i 3 

4 „ dairies . . . . 

280 


4 Stock-breeding societies ,, 

132 


1 Kaiflfeisen Bank 

21 


1 Electric Light Company . . . . j , 

66 

)> 

1 Co-operative Distillery . . . , , 

43 

j j 

1 Society for Agricultural Experiment ,, 

10 

j 3 

1 Society for.purehase of agricultural implements , , 

1 Benevolent Society. 

11 

33 

6 Other Branch Societies. 
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amicable footing with the Catholic League of Peasant 
Societies working in the same district, but this has been 
accomplished hj the Herzele comice. Its internal manage- 
ment is not less excellent than its external relationships. 
It has formed a library and a museum, devoted to agricul- 
tural information, and it organises lectures and classes on 
technical farming subjects. But it is in the domain of 
research that it has achieved the most striking results. Its 
investigations have been confided to its peasant and farmer 
members, to be carried out, not in a technical laboratory, 
but in the open fields; and they have led to the use of 
better manure, the choice of better varieties of plants, and 
the general adoption of methods more suitable to the soil. 
Altogether, it is estimated that the farmers in the commune 
have been gainers to the amount of £2 per acre per annum.^ 
In like manner, improvement in the stock-rearing industry 
has been brought about. Experiments were made in feeding 
stock throughout a period of four years, by which Herzele 
farmers were shown how they could effect an annual saving 
in fodder of over £3 per cow and yet increase the annual 
yield of milk in their herds to the extent of another £2 
per head, whilst the stock itself was made worth £1 a head 
more. 

This cornice^ by means of a co-operative society for the 
purchase of manure, has effected a saving for its members 
of Is. 3d. per cwt., an important item in view of the much 
more extensive use of manure demanded by improved 
cultural methods. It has also secured 40 per cent reduc- 
tion for its members on premiums for life, fire, and accident 
insurance. On a farm of 26 acres the sum total of all 
these benefits would amount to nearly £100 per annum.^ 


1 Le Gonnice agricole de Herzele^ a report prepared for the Paris Exhibition 
(Vanderpoorken, Ghent, 1900). 


2 24 acres at 52s. 5d. per acre . 

6 cows bring extra 

Saved on manure and fodder 

Saved on insurance 


£64 16 0 

30 0 0 

1 16 0 
0 12 0 


or £3 : 18 : 8 per acre. 


£97 4 0 
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Even if these figures represent a maximum result, they 
show what a well -organised comice can do. But still 
more astonishing and gratifying is the effect produced 
on the Flemish peasants of Herzele. Once noted for 
their scorn of education and technical knowledge as aids 
to the practical agriculturist, they are now quite recon- 
ciled to modern methods, and anxious to make use of 
them. But it must be remembered that this comice is 
an exception. 

The rise of the free associations dates from 1886, 
nearly forty years after the institution of the official ones. 
But though they came so much later upon the field, their 
growth has been much more rapid, and at the present time 
there are over five thousand of them in Belgium, an average 
of about two for every commune. It must be remembered, 
however, in contrasting the different rates of increase of 
the two kinds of associations, that the progress of the 
unofficial bodies would scarcely have been possible but 
for the half-century of educational work done by their 
predecessors. 

The great majority of them are gathered into seven 
large federations, three of which are Flemish, and four 
Walloon. Before we can thoroughly understand their 
nature, we must turn aside for a moment and consider 
the forces which are at work to create so powerful an 
organisation. 

An English reader, unfamiliar with Belgian conditions, 
finds it almost impossible to realise how intimately political 
and religious differences enter into the life and thought of 
the country. As already pointed out, almost all social 
activities are denominational and political in character. If 
the Socialists, for instance, start a co-operative bakery in 
a town, the Catholics will probably start one in opposition 
to it. If the Catholics start a trade union, the Socialists 
will be pretty sure to follow suit. Combination in social 
work between Catholics and those belonging either to 
the Liberal or Socialist parties is very rare. The great 
development of agricultural societies is almost entirely the 
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work of the Catholic or Conservative party ; and it is 
doubtful whether it would have been half so important but 
for the whole-hearted devotion of hundreds of priests, who 
have made themselves responsible for managing and super- 
intending the little village societies- The writer visited 
one of these priests, who showed him the elaborate system 
of book-keeping which he himself undertook in connection 
with all kinds of agricultural societies in the village. If a 
cow was to be insured, the priest must value it. If fresh 
ideas and fresh initiative were required, he must supply 
them. There can be little doubt that one powerful motive 
for such self-sacrificing work is the desire of the priests to 
bind the peasants more closely to the Catholic Church, and 
unless we recognise their wonderful enthusiasm, we shall 
fail to understand the extraordinarily rapid development of 
these societies in Belgium.^ 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the practical 
work undertaken by them. This can best be done by 
studying the greatest of the seven federations referred to 
above, namely the JBoerenlond (League of Peasants), which 
has its headquarters in Louvain. It was founded in 1890, 

^ In this connection may be cited the remarks made by M, L4on 
’t Serstevens, the President of the Superior Council of Agriculture, when 
speaking at a Congress of Catholic institutions, held at ITivelles in 1899 : 

To-day,” he said, “what a magnificent wealth of enterprises, as varied 
as they are numerous ’ These are our social activities, whose benefits the rural 
districts are only just beginning to appreciate ; and our economic activities, 
which should win us fresh allies, and give us strength not only to make 
proselytes in the good cause, but to fight the vast proselytism for evil, to 
which those who vaunt their scorn for God, for the family, and for the 
country, are devoting themselves with increasing ardour. Our adversaries, 
the enemies of religion and of order, of the family and of social life, 
redouble their efforts and their associations ; their work is enormous. 
The moment is come to decide which shall prevail — ^good or evil — progress, 
peace, justice, and religions authority, or an appalling ebullition of all the 
worst passions that the spiiit of evil can arouse ! ... We have seen the 
great extent and power of Catholic enterprises. They have retained whole 
provinces for ns ; they have just conquered another ; and we hope that 
ere long they will conquer more. Let us imitate these noble examples, and 
multiply unions, schools, friendly societies, and co-operative associations.” 
— Quoted in Les Associations rurales en Belgique {Ifusie Social, Paris, 
p. 169). Many other extracts to the same ellect from the speeches and 
writings of those who are responsible for the great development of the 
free agricultural associations could be given. 
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and is frankly Catholic in character. Its aims are stated 
to he : — 


(1) The defence of the religions, moral, and material interests of 
the peasants 

(2) The improvement of agricultural legislation. 

(3) The co-operative organisation of agriculture. 

It operates in the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, and 
Limbourg, where the peasants are still very faithful to the 
Church. 

506 local associations, with a total membership of 
41 , 701 , were affiliated to the Boerenlond in 1908. These 
concern themselves with the co-operative purchase of 
manures and feedmg-stuffs, the organisation of agricultural 
credit, mutual insurance against all kinds of ills, the 
development of co-operative dairies, and a variety of other 
matters. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the operations of the 
Boerenlond may be gained from the fact that during the 
year 1908 it bought, on behalf of its affiliated societies, 
over 27,500 tons of chemical manures, and over 33,400 
tons of food-stuffs for cattle, costing together about £3 20,0 0 0. 
It also bought about 95 tons of seeds and £5000 worth 
of machinery. It superintended seventy co - operative 
dairies, and audited their accounts. It managed two mills 
at Antwerp and Hasselt, where flour and food-stuffs were 
ground, and where a considerable merchant business was 
conducted; in connection with the former 24,500 tons of 
feeding-stuffs were bought in 1908. It conducted a banking 
business with 286 affiliated Baiffeisen banks,^ with a 
turnover qf more than £640,000 in 1908.^ 

Besides silpferintending the local mutual insurance 
societies, it arranges for the re-insurance of the greater 
part of their risks, thus rendering them secure. In the 
provinces of Brabant and Limbourg alone, the number of 

^ See p. 249 

2 These figures are taken fiom the oflacial report of the Bom)lond for 
1908. 
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cattle re-insured through the agency of the Boerenbond is 
about 70,000, insured for nearly one million pounds, the 
horses re-insured numbering nearly 6000, for £260,000. 

It would be tedious to give in detail an account of all 
the many-sided activities of the Boerenbondj but reference 
should be made to its weekly newspaper, to the active steps 
it takes to improve the breeds of various kinds of live stock, 
to its arrangements for giving advice to its members upon 
legal questions, and especially to its efforts to influence 
legislation in matters affecting agriculture. Shortly after 
it was formed in 1890 it succeeded in preventing the 
Government from passing a Bill for the compulsory insurance 
of live stock, and in 1895 it organised demonstrations 
throughout the country, and induced the Government to 
place a protective duty upon oats and butter, and to 
increase its compensation in cases where animals were 
slaughtered owing to contagious diseases. In a number 
of other matters this League has successfully striven to 
obtain legislation which it considered favourable to agri- 
culturists. At present the chief legislative reforms demanded 
by it are : — 

1. A reorganisation of the system of taxation, including a reduction 
of the land tax, and a tax on shares. 

2. A modification of the laws of succession, and of those affecting 
the leasing of land. 

3. Laws against usury and stock exchange speculation. 

4. Protective duties on agricultural products. 

When the great power of the Boerenhond is remembered, 
there can be no doubt that it is likely to play an important 
part in influencing future legislation. Finally, it aims 
ceaselessly at organising co-operative agriculture by the 
creation of local guilds. The success which has attended 
this work can be partially gauged by contrasting the 300 
local societies, with 19,000 cultivators, of 1897 with the 
506 societies and 41,701 cultivators of 1908. 

The Boerenhond may be taken as typical of the 
other six federations of agricultural societies, though 
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these are all much smaller, aud each is confined to one 
province.^ 

In addition to the societies described, which concern 
themselves with the general interests of agriculture, there 
are a great many more, devoting their attention to special 
branches — for instance, three large national societies for 
improving the breed of horses, and 382 for improving the 
breed of cattle. Goat breeding claims 344 societies, rabbit 
breeding 24, and pig breeding 9. The work of some of 
these will be referred to later. Then there are no less 
than 252 societies of bee-keepers, 184 of horticulturists, 
86 of poultry-keepers, 39 of hop-growers, and 77 of beetroot 
cultivators. It is not pretended that this list is complete, 
but it comprises most of the existing agricultural societies, 
and serves to show how widespread is the spirit of combina- 
tion and co-operation throughout the country — an important 
factor in the success of Belgian agriculture. These societies 
primarily devote their attention to the organisation of 
exhibitions, and of lectures and conferences. They are 
grouped into federations which seek to obtain from the 
central and provincial Governments subsidies to be distri- 
buted among the local societies, to pay for the prizes given 
at the exhibitions. The society of beetroot growers was 
created to counteract the fraudulent methods adopted by 
certain sugar refiners in their dealings with growers, who. 


1 The following table shows the distribution of the federated Societies 
over the different provinces at the end of 1907. 


Province. 

Number of Guilds. 

Number of Members 

Antwerp . 


99 

10,280 

Brabant 


138 

12,460 

West Flanders . 


167 

10,021 

East Flanders 


57 

2,850 

Hamaut 


65 

3,800 

Liege 


61 

2,164 

Limbourg . 


145 

11,784 

Luxembourg 


268 

7,096 

Namur 


113 

3,226 

Total . 

• 

1103 

63,681 
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through its instrumentaKty, are now able to obtain better 
terms from the refiners. 

The present high quality of Belgian horses is well 
known, but before 1840 they were not highly valued. 
About that time the Government began to devote its 
attention to the improvement of the breed, with such good 
effect that now purchasers come from all parts of the world 
to buy cart-horses in Belgium. Every year, in October 
and November, all stallions which are intended for public 
use in the following year are examined by a commission of 
experts, appointed by the Government, and none may be 
used which have not been passed by the commission. To 
encourage the breeding of stallions of good quality the 
central and provincial Governments offer large prizes. The 
cost of this wbrk, including the prizes, amounts to £14,000 
a year. In addition, £1200 is granted by the Government 
to the National Cart-Horse Society, which keeps a stud- 
book and takes other measures for the improvement of the 
race. As a result of this systematic effort the value of 
cart-horses has increased enormously. Eecently £1120 
and £1600 respectively were offered for two stallions, and 
refused by the proprietors. It is very seldom that a 
foreigner can buy a stallion which has passed the examina- 
tion of the commission for less than £300, and even foals 
of three or four months old sell for £60 to £80. 

While there are only three societies for improving the 
breed of horses, there are no less than 382 for improving 
the breed of cattle. The great importance of cattle-breeding 
became evident after the agricultural crisis, when the 
farmers began to devote themselves more and more to this 
and to the dairy industry, and less to the growth of cereals. 
In 1890 a national society was formed which at once set 
to work to improve the cattle — at that time by no means 
good in quality. The provincial Governments made 
regulations under which no bulls might be used for the 
public service of cows unless they had been approved 
by a committee of experts ; but most of the work in 
improving the breeds of cattle has been done by the 
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hundreds of small local societies, the first of which was 
formed in 1897.^ 

The success of these societies is largely due to their 
federation into a few large groups. Thus, instead of each 
little society working towards its own ideal, there is unity 
of pohcy. At first an effort was made to improve the race 
of Belgian cattle by crossing them with English breeds; 
but as this failed, recourse was had to very careful selection 
of the Belgian stocTk, which is the policy now universally 
employed. The local societies make careful examination of 
all the bulls in their districts, and if there are none which 
they consider satisfactory, they buy one for public use. A 
careful register is kept of cattle with desirable qualities, 
and prizes are given annually to all owners of those which 
secure 70 per cent of the possible points in the annual 
examinations. The cost of the prizes is defrayed partly by 
the State, which pays £800 to the national society and 
£4000 to the local societies for this purpose, and partly by 
the provincial Governments, which devote £16,000 a year to 
improving the breeds of cattle. It must also be remembered 
that the State heavily subsidises exhibitions organised by 
the cornices and other official agricultural societies, and 
that most of the prizes in these are for cattle. 

It is alleged that the juries who judge the cattle pay 
too much attention to conformation and too little to the 
milk-giving qualities ; and with a view to developing the 

1 The progress of these societies may he seen from the following figures : — 


Year. 

Number of 
Societies. 

Number of 
Members. 

Number of Beasts 
registered. 

1898 

187 

5,694 

14,796 

1899 

263 

9,492 

31,015 

1900 

302 

12,314 

44,106 

1901 

312 

11,183 

43,211 

1902 

312 

11,072 

38,140 

1903 

319 

11,475 

43,392 

1904 

310 

11,936 

38,051 

1905 

338 

13,354 

41,584 

1906 

‘ 365 

14,455 

46,783 

1907 

382 

17,125 

49,460 
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latter the Boefenlond is seeking to introduce the Danish 
system. This has already taken root in Brabant and Lim- 
bourg, where several local societies have followed Denmark's 
example, and have appointed an official who goes round to 
each farm daily and measures the quality and the quantity 
of milk given by each cow, so that the farmers may know 
which cows pay best. These societies propose to use their 
organisation to obtain accurate statistics of the power of 
transformation ” of each animal, that is, the relation between 
the amount of food supplied and the amount and quality 
of milk produced. The Boerenhond does not neglect the 
conformation of the animals, but regards it as secondary in 
importance to milking qualities. 

The care given by the Belgian people to improving the 
breeds of lesser animals, such as goats, pigs, and even rabbits, 
is not without interest. Goats and rabbits are only kept 
by the smallest cultivators and by working men. The 
methods used to improve their breeds are very similar to 
those adopted for horses and cattle — careful choice of male 
animals, and the annual granting of prizes to those who 
possess the best stock. Especial attention is paid to the 
conditions under which the goats are kept, prizes being 
given periodically for cleanliness. On December 31, 1907, 
there were 344 societies for improving the breed of goats, 
all but eleven being in East and "West Elanders. The 
33,858 members of these societies, which were grouped into 
three federations, possessed among them 40,493 goats. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of the contrast 
between Belgian and English methods than the care thus 
shown to be given to the breeding of goats and rabbits. 
That there are twenty-four societies, all in West Elanders, 
devoted to improving the breed of the latter animal, illus- 
trates a marked difference between Belgian and English 
agriculturists. Whereas the small English cultivators 
too often neglect matters which appear to be insignificant, 
the Belgians recognise the immense importance of minutiae, 
and take advantage of the slightest opportunity of improv- 
ing the produce from their farms in quality and increasing 
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it in quantity. Goats, which cost hardly anything to keep, 
and which can be housed in very little space, supply the 
Belgian family with milk ; while rabbits, which are bought 
up when they are a few months old by travelling merchants, 
and are largely fed during the summer months on weeds 
pulled up in the fields and gardens, make an appreciable 
addition to the income of those who keep them. In 1908 
about 25,000 cases, each containing 120 rabbits, were 
shipped from Ostend to London. It seems a pity that 
English small holders and agricultural labourers should 
neglect this source of revenue, as well as goat-keeping, 
which would supply them with milk. In 1906 the 
United Kingdom imported rabbits to the value of over a 
million pounds. 

Before passing to a consideration of other co-operative 
institutions, a few words must be said of the co-operative 
dairies. The increase in the number of these in Belgium 
during the last few years has been very striking, and they 
now play an important part in agriculture. In 1895 
there were only sixty- three co-operative dairies, with 3500 
members in the whole of the country. Thirteen years later, 
at the end of 1907, there were 497 actively at work, with 
52,380 members, possessing among them 146,674 cows 
— the small number of cows per member (an average of 
2’8) showing that these dairies are supported by quite 
small farmers.^ During 1907 produce to the value of 
£1,453,738 was sold, equal to £28 per member. The 
great development of co-operative dairies is not surprising 
when the marked benefits which they offer are considered. 
The butter made in them is much more uniform in quality, 
and, on the whole, much better than that previously made 
by the peasants, and thus fetches a considerably higher 
price. In the Campine, for instance, in the years 1904-5-6, 
dairy butrer realised on the average 3d. a lb. more than 
“ Boerenboter,’’ or peasant butter, as that coming from 
individual farmers is called. In addition to the higher 

1 According to the 1905 census there were 765,000 mileh cows in Belgium. 
Thus about 19 per cent of the dairy industry is oo-operatively managed. 
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price obtained, the better machinery used in the co- 
operative dairies results in a much more perfect separation 
of cream, and consequently in a greater yield of butter per 
gallon of milk.^ It has been estimated that on the average 
the value of the butter produced per cow per annum is £2 
higher among co-operators than among other farmers.^ 

Broadly speaking, co-operative dairies in Belgium are 
run on two systems. First, as in Limbourg and Antwerp, 
there are a great number of small ones drawing their 
supplies of milk straight from the farms; the machinery 
is worked by hand, and each dairy is responsible for the 
manufacture and sale of its own butter. In Hainaut and 
the two Flanders the dairies are larger and supplied from 
wider areas, with a radius of three, four, or five miles. But 
under the second system the farmers do not take their 
milk directly to the dairy but to local depots where the 
cream is separated ; it is collected from a number of these 
depdts and sent periodically to the large central dairies to 
be made into butter.^ There are certain advantages in 
this method, as it is possible to provide better machinery 
and more skilled oversight in the large dairies than in the 
small, and thus the quality of the butter is likely to be 
better. 

Co-operative dairies have led to other results, less direct 
perhaps, but not less important. They have led, for 
instance, to a very keen competition among co-operators 
to secure the best cattle and to keep them under the best 
conditions, and thus a great stimulus is given to the 
development of the local associations for improving the 

1 ThronglLOut Belgium improved metliods of separating cream are being 
largely used. It is estimated that between 1896 and 1902 tbe number of 
cream separators used in tbe country rose from 2000 to 25,000. 

2 This estimate is based upon figures collected in i895 from several 
dairies, and also upon figures taken out by tbe Borsbeke co-operative dairy. 
This is one of tbe oldest daifies m Belgium. In 1892, according to a report 
issued from tbis dairy, the profit per cow per annum was 50s. bigber m the 
case of those farmers who made use of the dairy than in tbe case of other 
farmers living in the neighbourhood. In 1893 there was a difference of 
58s, per cow per annum in favour of tbe co-operators. 

® There is very little cheese made in Belgium, and only one co-operative 
dairy makes it. 
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breeds of cattle, which have already been referred to. It 
is noteworthy that in the majority of cases the prizes 
offered by the cornices for the best -kept cow -sheds are 
carried off by co-operators, who are usually obliged by 
the rules of their society to keep their cow-sheds clean 
and sanitary. 

Another result of co-operative methods is the suppression 
of a very undesirable custom, whereby peasants who sold 
their butter to the shopkeepers were compelled to take part 
of the payment in the form of goods, frequently upon very 
unfavourable terms. The reduction of the labour on the 
farms, through the manufacture of the butter at the central 
dairy, is another advantage to the small holder, who is so 
often overworked. 

We cannot leave the question of co-operative dairies 
without, however, referring to a fact which operates against 
the peasant, especially if he be a tenant and not a proprietor. 
“A co-operative dairy has been started here, so the price 
of land has gone up,’" is a remark which has more than 
once been made to the writer when visiting agricultural 
districts ; and it states one of the usual consequences of the 
successful establishment of these dairies. Space does not 
permit of many detailed illustrations, but one or two may 
be given. At Grand-Brogel, in the Campine, three co- 
operative dairies have recently been started, leading to 
great prosperity in the dairy industry. But the peasants 
whose energy and enterprise have brought about this result 
are subjected to a heavy prosperity tax ” in the enormous 
increase of land values. The rent of poor quality land in 
the district has risen in ten years from £1 : 12s. per acre 
to £4 : 17s. — a fact hardly calculated to encourage the 
peasants to take other steps to better their lot.^ 

“ There is a co-operative dairy here which is doing well, 
and which has raised the price of land,” was a remark made 
to the writer by a small farmer in Florenville, in the 
extreme south of Belgium. In the same way an intelligent 

1 It is not argued that co-operation has caused the wTioU of this increase, 
but it has been an important factor m the agricultural prosperity to which 
the increase is due. 

E 
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agricultural labourer in Gr&ouville remarked that ''the 
success of the potato crops and of the co-operative dairy has 
raised the price of land.” 

These remarks were not made in criticism of the land 
system, hut simply as evidence of the success of the dairies 
and crops. 

With a view to helping on the dairy industry, in 1897 
the Government appointed a number of dairy experts to 
give advice to farmers as required, and in 1900 a special 
research station was established at the Government Agri- 
cultural College at Gembloux for investigating any scientific 
problems arising in this connection. 

In spite of the great development of the dairy industry 
during the last ten years, it is still unable to supply the 
needs of the people. In 1905 Belgium imported nearly 
3000 tons of butter and 2700 tons of cheese more 
than she exported. The excess of imports over exports has 
risen considerably during the last ten years, especially in 
the case of butter. This largely increased consumption of a 
comparatively costly article seems to indicate a rising 
standard of living in the country. 

We now pass to the question of the arrangements made 
by the Belgian agriculturists for the insurance of their 
live stock. Here we are brought into contact with facts 
which will probably surprise some English readers. 

Altogether, in Belgium — a country less than twice the 
size of Yorkshire — there were in 1907 no less than 1622 
societies for the mutual insurance of live stock.^ Formerly 
the question of compulsory insurance was much discussed ; 
indeed, as stated earlier in this chapter, a Bill was introduced 
having this for its object, but, largely owing to the 
opposition organised by the Boerenbond, was withdrawn; 
and now there is only one province. West Flanders, where 


1 Societies for insuring cattle . . ,1023 

5 , ,, horses , . . 191 

,, ,, goats . . . 349 

, pigs ... 59 


1622 
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insurance has been made compulsory by the provincial 
Government.^ With this exception, practically all the 
insurance of cattle in Belgium is done by small local mutual 
insurance societies. The compensation, which is given for 
loss from all causes, is usually two-thirds of the value of 
the animal insured. 

The methods of payment vary in different parts of the 
country. In Brabant, Li4ge, Limbourg, and Luxembourg 
the usual English method of insurance is adopted. A 
premium of from 1’2 to 1*5 per cent is charged, all 
compensation being paid out of the societies’ funds. 

Another system is in vogue in some parts of East 
Flanders, Antwerp, Hainaut, and Namur. Here the insur- 
ance premiums are only 1 or 1*2 per cent, but if the animal 
which has died is fit for consumption, the flesh is sold to 
the members of the societies, each being obliged to take a 
certain quantity, which varies with the number of animals 
insured by him. The price at which the meat shall be sold 
is fixed periodically, and the money realised is paid to the 
farmer who owned the animal, and usually works out at 
about two-thirds of its value. It is only when the flesh is 
unfit for consumption that compensation is given out of the 
ordinary funds of the society. Such facts illustrate the 
way in which methods for helping the agriculturist vary 
according to local needs. An English reader, used to huge 
insurance companies, with a capital of several million 

pounds, with palatial London offices, and more or less cast- 
iron systems, may smile at the thought of these little 
Belgian societies cutting up their dead cows in village 
sheds, and compelling every member to purchase a certain 
portion ; but the fact remains that these '' amusing ” 

^ Here the insurance premiums are levied along with the other taxes and 
are very light, e.g , : — 

6d. per annum for a horse. 

2jd. „ ,, cow. 

Jd- ,, ,, sheep. 

Compensation is only paid where the animal is ordered by the sanitary 

authorities to he destroyed on accoimt of disease. Even in West Flanders 
mutual insurance societies flourish, covering risks other than those covered by 
the compulsoiy insurance. 
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methods are jnst what the people need, and they achieve 
their object, namely, to reduce the cost of insurance to the 
lowest possible point. It is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that the number of cattle insured in 1907 was a quarter 
of a million (268,464), valued at £3,839,842, and yet 
the total cost of administration for the 1023 societies was 
under £1400. But the Belgian insurance is not only 
cheap, it is safe. The great majority of the small local 
bodies reinsure a portion of their risks in federal mutual 
insurance societies, which are subsidised by the central and 
provincial Governments.^ Both the federal and the local 
societies have the right to levy additional contributions 
from their members in case of need. 

In addition to 1023 societies for the insurance of 
cattle, there are 191 for the insurance of horses, charging 
premiums of 1*2 to 1*5 per cent, and insuring the animals 
up to about three-quarters of their value. There are also 
69 societies for insuring pigs, charging a premium of 3s. 
to 4s. per head for insurance up to two-thirds of the value, 
and 349 societies for insuring sheep and goats, the charge 
for goats being 5d. for 8s. to 12s., and that for sheep lOd. 
for 16s. to 24s. insurance. There is no doubt that the 
development of insurance has been a great advantage to 
the Belgian small holder. Hitherto when he lost a horse 
or cow it sometimes meant almost ruin to him, and it was 
a common thing for collections to be raised in villages to 
help those who had suffered in this way. Now he is 
independent of such help, and the figures given above show 
that he has gained his independence very cheaply.^ 

Another form of co-operation which is of moment to 
the Belgian agriculturist is the co-operative purchase of 
manures, food-stuffs, and other materials. During the last 
few years this has developed enormously, so that at the 

^ Subsidies are only paid to insurance societies wHch have applied for 
legal recognition, and which submit to certain restrictions, but practically 
all of them are legally recognised. 

2 The members of the mutual insurance societies are principally small 
holders. On the average each owns 2 '8 cows, 1'8 horses, 1*7 pigs, and 
1*2 goats. 
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end of 1907 there were no less than 1024 co-operative 
purchase societies, with 58,575 members, their total purchases 
amounting to nearly one million pounds. The principal 
items in this account are £500,000, spent upon feeding- 
stuffs, and £380,000, on manures; £20,000 was spent on 
agricultural machines, £16,000 on seeds, and £17,000 on 
other purchases. The growth of these societies has been 
very rapid; between 1895 and 1905 their number almost 
trebled and their membership doubled, while the amount 
of their purchases increased nearly fivefold. 

The expenses of administering the societies are reduced 
to a minimum, and the advantages they offer can be 
understood by every peasant. The system not only enables 
him to buy his materials at the very lowest wholesale price, 
but it guarantees their purity. Buying independently, he 
could not possibly afford to have them analysed, but to a 
society purchasing in large quantities, the cost of analysis 
is insignificant. We can now understand the fact already 
referred to, that Belgium uses more chemical manure in 
proportion to her cultivable area than any other country. 
It is not merely that the level of agricultural knowledge 
is high and the cost of transport low. These are important 
factors, but even more important is the system of co-operative 
purchase. That system has not only lessened the financial 
strain on the small holder, it has served as an object-lesson 
and incentive to that extension of the co-operative system 
which has had, and is having, such a helpful influence on 
Belgian agriculture. 

The whole movement here described has many critics in 
Belgium, who say that it is artificial, and not the outcome 
of a true spirit of co-operation among the peasants. Ac- 
cording to them, it merely illustrates the activity of the 
priests and their friends in undertakings destined to 
strengthen the Church. We need not enter into the dis- 
cussion of the sources of this movement ; whatever these may 
be, no impartial observer can fail to recognise the far-reaching 
effects of the movement itself on Belgian agriculture^ 
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We now turn to a matter of serious importance, namely, 
the provision of cheap credit, "Hhe driving-wheel from 
which all the machinery of trade and industry derives its 
impetus.” To a great extent the Belgian agriculturist 
gets money through the usual channels. The large farmer 
obtains it from his bank, or negotiates some private loan or 
mortgage. But small farmers and peasants do not make 
much use of ordinary banks. They often get loans from 
their landlords, either directly, at a reasonable interest of 4 
or 4|- per cent, or indirectly, by being allowed to let their 
rent run on. Too frequently, however, they borrow from 
the merchants who supply them with chemical manures 
and feeding-stuffs. This is a particularly unsatisfactory way 
of getting credit, for it places the borrower at the mercy of 
the dealer, who can charge exorbitant prices for future 
supplies of goods, almost regardless of their quality. Such 
loans usually take the form of deferred payments for goods 
supplied, and hence the farmer, while he actually pays very 
heavy interest, imagines that he is paying none. By the 
Belgian law, moreover, the merchant may become a privileged 
creditor, taking precedence, along with the landlord, of other 
creditors if the farmer is sold up. Those farmers who do 
not or cannot obtain enough money from their landlords 
or from the manure merchants sometimes apply to lawyers 
who lend money upon security of land or goods. This is a 
costly process, as the lawyers usually demand 5 or 6 per cent, 
plus legal charges. Professional money-lenders also ply 
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their trade among the Belgian peasantry, and many a hard- 
won homestead has passed into their hands. 

At last, however, the Raiffeisen banks have made their 
appearance in Belgium. The first was established in 1892, 
and their growth has been continuous and rapid. 

The system of co-operative credit banks which is 
associated with the name of Raiffeisen is too well known to 
need more than a brief description. Raiffeisen was a German 
philanthropist who conceived the idea of helping the peasants 
in his own village by establishing a bank upon what was 
then a new principle. There were to be no paid officials 
and no capital in the ordinary sense, and any profits realised 
were to be devoted to the creation of a reserve fund. A 
group of men living in the village or its immediate locality 
formed a society to secure loans for any of its members, 
each accepting unlimited liability for their repayment 
Obviously, under such circumstances, no one who was likely 
to waste loans or whose reputation for agricultural ability 
was doubtful was allowed to join, since the capital of the 
society was practically the character of its members. This 
little 'Uoan fund,’' started by Raiffeisen in 1849 at 
Flammersfeld, in Germany, was destined to be the precursor 
of a movement bringing relief and prosperity to untold 
thousands of peasants, not in Germany alone but in Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, France, and other countries. The unlimited 
liability of each member, which at first sight might seem a 
disadvantage, is in reality essential to success. It inspires 
such confidence among capitalists that, where the system is 
understood, the banks can generally borrow on favourable 
terms. 

These Raiffeisen banks are likely to be an important 
factor in the development of Belgian agriculture, seeing 
that, at the end of 1907, 523 had been already established, 
with nearly 25,000 members, lending annually a sum 
of nearly £160,000, and receiving about twice that 
amount in deposits. Each of them limits its operation to 
a single commune, it being one of their essential character- 
istics that, depending as they do upon each member’s 
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personal knowledge of the others, they shall operate locally. 
The movement, though still only in its infancy, since there 
are more than two thousand communes where no bank exists, 
is steadily growing, as is shown by its increasing number of 
centres and its enlarging business.^ 

Besides granting loans to their members, the banks 
receive deposits from them ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
latter are considerably in excess of the former. In the 
early days money was borrowed from the Government 
Savings Bank for the granting of loans ; but now the process 
is reversed and the surplus deposits are placed by the local 
banks with the central Government savings bank. 

The confidence displayed by the depositors in the 
Eaiffeisen banks is not misplaced, for although they have 
no capital,^ and although the reserve fund is not very great, 


^ Raiffeisen Banks (“) 


Year. 

No. of 
Banks. 

No. of 
Members. 

No. of 
Loans. 

Amount of 
Loans. 

Avera<?e 
Amount of 
each Loan 

Amount of 
Deposits. 





£ 

& 

s 

d 


1895 

33 

1,160 

266 

4,424 

16 

14 

0 

10,412 

1896 

77 

2,853 

766 

11,283 

14 

15 

0 

18,394 

1897 

168 

5,689 

1371 

18,698 

13 

13 

0 

52,095 

1898 

199 

7,812 

1933 

29,617 

15 

6 

0 

82,622 

1899 

229 

9,593 

2065 

42,159 

20 

8 

0 

89,992 

1900 

264 

11,669 

2269 

61,796 

27 

5 

0 

117,211 

1901 

286 

13,308 

2678 

76,241 

28 

10 

0 

172,333 

1902 

313 

15,348 

2879 

72,040 

25 

0 

0 

280,246 

1903 

359 

17,646 

2978 

93,234 

31 

6 

0 

281,497 

1904 

397 

17,821 

3065 

107,985 

35 

4 

0 

242,851 

1905 

428 

19,972 

3053 

110,499 

36 

4 

0 

265,187 

1906 

469 

21,607 

3616 

128,517 

35 

11 

0 

235,319 

1907 

523 

24,194 

3626 

156,041 

43 

1 

0 

278,850 

1908 

I 584 

2 

? 

? 


2 


? 


Prior to 1904 tlie Maiffdsen hanlcs offered better terms to depositors 
than the State Savings Bank {Gaisse d'4pargm)* The reduction in deposits 
in 1904 as compared with 1903 is due to the fact that this comparative 
advantage came to an end in 1904. 

2 This is practically true, but the Belgian law requires that co-operative 
societies should have a capital, should pay a dividend, and should only he 
constituted for a limited period of years, not exceeding thirty, with the 
power, however, of renewal. Raiffeisen, it will be remembered, felt it 
essential that the banks he established should have no capital, should not 
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thei'e has never been a single case in Belgium nor, so far 
as the writer is aware, elsewhere, of the failure of such a 
bank. The villagers when starting a fresh one usually get 
one or two well-to-do persons to join them. This inspires 
confidence, not only because it strengthens the bank's 
financial position, but because it is generally felt that 
people who are not themselves likely to need loans would 
not accept unlimited liability in the society unless they 
were sure that no serious claims would be made upon them. 

True to the method which is adopted by nearly all 
social organisations in Belgium, the local banks are gathered 
into federations — in this case six in number — the most 
important of them being the Boerenhondy to which 286 
local banks were affiliated at the end of 1908. The federal 
authorities exercise the necessary sxxpervision and control, 
but leave the greatest possible freedom to each particular 
bank. The responsibilities undertaken by the federations 
or Central Credit Banks are three-fold : — 

1. To audit the accoimts of the local banks 

2. To guarantee any loans they may have effected from the State 

Savmgs Bank, 

3. To receive from local banks the excess of deposits over loans 

granted, and to pass these over to other local banks, whose 
demands for money exceed the sums deposited. 

The accounts are audited by a professional accountant, the 
Government for this purpose making a grant to the Central 
Institution of £1 on account of every local bank. 

The central organisation also helps to spread the system 

distribute dividends, and should be constituted for an unlimited period of 
time. The letter of the Belgian law is carried out without really interfering 
with Raiffeisen’s principles. Each member of a bank in Belgium subscribes 
half-a-crown or less, and it never declares a dividend of more than 6 per 
cent of the capital subscribed. Thus the annual dividend cannot exceed three 
half-pence per member, for no one member may subscribe more than half- 
a-crown. Then, with regard to the dissolution of the society at the end of 
thirty years, the banks stipulate in the statutes that in case of dissolution 
part of the reserve fund accumulated shall go to the central bank (see 
above) and the rest be distributed for educational and similar purposes. 
Thus all inducement to break up a bank for the purpose of obtaining the 
immediate benefit deiivable from a distribution of the reserve fund is 
removed 
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in new localities wherever openings exist, sending down 
speakers who explain the scheme to the villagers and give 
full particulars as to how a bank may be started. As a 
certain slight initial expenditure on account books, etc., 
is inevitable, the Government, in order to encourage the 
movement, makes a grant of £4 to every newly founded 
local bank. 

Maiffeisen banks are used chiefly by very small farmers 
and by peasant cultivators. In 1907, 3626 loans were 
granted, nearly one-half of them for sums of less than £10.^ 
It will serve to bring home to the reader the important 
part these little banks play in the life of the agriculturist 
if, instead of dealing with figures, we examine the actual 
purposes to which loans are put. Take the commune of 
Eillaer, in Brabant, with a population of 2564. From the 
4th December 1892 to the 16th June 1901 the credit 
bank in this commune granted 191 loans, amounting in 
all to £2627 ; 110 of these were for the purchase of 
cows, 34 for the purchase, construction, or repair of houses, 
7 for trading capital, 3 for setting young couples up in 
their homes, 5 for the purchase of land, 3 for the 'paiement 
de soulte on the division of a property,^ 2 for the purchase 
of a horse, 13 for the repayment of debts contracted at 
usurious interest, and 14 for various objects. This example 
may be taken as typical. 

The regular rate of interest charged to borrowers is 4 
per cent, while 3 per cent is allowed on money left on 
deposit. The difference, less a small deduction for expenses 
of management, goes to a reserve fund. 

To describe these credit banks without some reference to 

1 Humljer of loans granted in 1907, 3626. 

Total amount of these loans, £156,041, 

Loans of less than £10 . . . 1690 for a sum of £16,684 

„ £10 to £20 . . . 1200 ,, ,, £23,232 

„ £20 „ £40 . . . 440 „ „ £16,808 

„ £40 and more . . . 296 ,, ,, £99,317 

See p. 26 of jSxpos4 statisiique de la situaUon des associations d'lntMt 
agricole for 1907. 

2 Boulie is the sum payable in cash by any heir who has received more 
than his fair share of landed property on the division of an estate. 
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the important indirect consequences, which in Belgium, as 
elsewhere, have followed their establishment, would be to give 
a very false idea of their value. Wherever they exist, it is 
found that they have not only provided cheap credit, but 
raised the moral tone of the neighbourhood, for no drunkard 
or improvident person, no one, in fact, whose life fails to 
command the confidence of the society, can be admitted to 
them. Many a man has pulled himself together in order 
to be able to join, and frequently the parish priest admits 
that the local bank has done more to make his village 
exemplary than all his teaching.^ 

The introduction of a Baiffeisen bank into a village tends 
also to give local initiative free play. The knowledge that 
at last the difficulty of obtaining credit for bona-fide and 
judicious enterprise has been overcome, leads to many 
fresh departures in agriculture that otherwise would have 
been impossible. 

In Luxembourg, for instance, through the agency of 
these rural banks, cultivators have grouped together and 
purchased threshing machines. Such machinery is especially 
valuable in the district, as labour is difficult to obtain and 
comparatively dear. 

In conclusion, it would seem that this system of providing 
credit is becoming firmly established in Belgium, and is 
likely to develop, although there will, no doubt, always be 
a number of people who prefer the privacy of the old 
methods of borrowing money, even if they involve a higher 
rate of interest.^ 

1 For a very interesting account of the work of Credit Banks, see Agri- 
cuUural Banks — Their Object and their Work, by H. W. Wolff, 

2 In addition to the Baiffeisen banks, there are two agricultural Bchulze- 
Belitsch banks in Belgium. These were instituted before 1892, but their 
number has not grown, although the two existing banks are doing a steadily 
increasing business. The Schulze-Delitsch ciedit bank system is merely 
that of an ordinary dividend-earning commercial company, but it usually 
has unlimited liability. A single share admits to membership, but as the 
price of shaies is considerable, from the small holder’s point of view, his 
neglect of the system is explicable. Artisans, however, have profited by the 
Schulze-Delitsch scheme both in Belgium and elsewhere ; its unlimited 
liability has contributed to the solidarity of their interests, and the banks 
have provided a good avenue for the profitable use of their savings. 
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It is not, however, only the small farmers and peasants 
whose needs have been thus wisely met. In order to help 
the larger farmers, the Government, in 1884, passed a law 
which led to the creation of a number of institutions known 
as Com^toirs agricoles, or agricultural banks. Each of 
these institutions consists of three, four, or five persons, 
who negotiate loans to farmers. They provide no capital 
themselves, but borrow all they require from the National 
Savings Bank, giving to that institution their personal 
guarantee for the repayment of the money, and receiving in 
return one-fifth of the interest charged to the borrower. 
This system is another interesting illustration of the way in 
which the Belgian Government obtains the services and the 
supervision of local people for the furthering of its ends.^ 
At the end of 1907 there were eleven Comptoirs agricoles, 
with 2755 loans actually running, the total amount of 
which came to £425,925.^ 

One aspect of agricultural credit to which we have not 
yet adverted is the supply of long-term loans for twenty 
or thirty years. In reality such long-term loans are 
contrary to the principles under which Raiffeisen banks are 

1 Tlie organisation of the light railways in Belgium is a sti iking illustration 
of this. See Chapter XXI. 

2 The growing popularity of the Oomptoirs agricoles is shown by the 
following figures ; — 


Year. 

Number of 
Comptoirs 

Number of Loans 
granted during 
tbe Year. 

Total Amount 
of Loans 

1895 

3 

63 

£20,179 

1900 

9 

227 

61,844 

1904 

8 

337 i 

67,414 

1905 1 

11 

370 

60,849 

1906 : 

11 

606 

85,112 

1907 

11 

669 

120,917 


t®) The 337 loans of the year 1904 are divided according to their import- 
ance in the following way : — 

Loans of less than £40 . . . 30 for a total sum of £753. 

„ from £40 to £400 . . 291 „ „ „ £40,681. 

„ „ £400 ,,£2000 . . 16 „ „ „ £13,380. 

„ „ £2000 and more . , 1 ,, £2600, 
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constituted, and G-oyemment savings banks are forbidden 
to give loans exceeding fifteen years in duration. In order to 
obviate this difficulty the Gaisse centrale of the Boerenbond 
created, in 1904, a special branch for providing funds for 
this purpose. It issues bonds for £4, £20, or £40, with 
interest payable at 3^ per cent, the sale of which brings in 
the capital necessary for long-term loans. These bonds 
become payable by drawing lots as soon as borrowers on 
mortgage repay their loans. The total value of the bonds 
issued must never exceed the total of the loans made by 
the Gaisse centrah and by the local banks. 

These bonds constitute an investment of the first order, 
guaranteed not only by the capital and reserve of the Gaisse 
centrale, but by the unlimited liability of the local banks 
making the agricultural loans. Generally long-term loans 
are effected through the local banks; but any one in a 
district which has no branch affiliated to the Boereniond 
may apply direct to the Gaisse centrale. The local banks 
pay SJ per cent for the accommodation afforded by the 
Gaisse centrale and charge 3|- per cent; those dealing 
direct with the central bank pay 3-|- per cent. In every 
case 1 per cent is added to the interest, which addition 
constitutes a sinking fund, wiping off the debt in thirty 
years. No loan is given without an understanding from 
the borrower that the redemption will be effected; but 
should a borrower wish to redeem his mortgage before it 
matures, he is allowed to do so. 

We have gone at some length into the Belgian arrange- 
ments for providing credit to those engaged in agriculture, 
because the subject is of such great importance. We have 
noted how the Government furthers in every way in its 
power the efforts of private societies which are seeking to 
provide peasant cultivators and small farmers with money 
upon reasonable terms. We have seen, too, how through 
what appears to be a singularly wise arrangement, the 
Government meets the needs of the larger farmers, and, 
lastly, the excellent provisions made by the Boerenlond 
for long-term loans. The whole question of credit must be 
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faced by the British people if the Small Holdings movement 
is to succeed; and although the Belgian systems have not 
yet, by any means, spread over the whole country, they 
seem to be upon sound lines, and are worthy of careful 
study. 



PART IV 

SOME FACTOES INFLUENCING AGEICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTEIAL PEOSPEEITY 


2SS 




CHAPTEE XX 


EDUCATION 

The student of a nation’s social and economic development 
instinctively turns for guidance to her educational system. 

The history of education in Belgium is one of incessant 
dispute between religious and political parties, the question 
at issue being whether it should be controlled by the 
Church or by the State. The solution seems no nearer 
than it was fifty years ago, and, meanwhile, education itself 
suffers severely. The English people know something of 
what is called “ the religious difficulty ” in schools, and 
bitter feelings have sprung up on either side, but they are 
mild compared with the antagonism roused in Belgium. 

In order to understand present conditions, the history 
of elementary education in Belgium must be briefly out- 
lined. In 1830 the Catholics and Liberals united to throw 
off the Dutch yoke, but when this was done, their ways soon 
parted. That, no doubt, was inevitable, for the standpoints 
from which they viewed the question of education were and 
are fundamentally different. The contention of the Liberals, 
and in more recent times of the Socialists, is that education 
in elementary schools should be neutral in character so 
far as the teaching of religion is concerned, and that when 
paid for by public money it should be publicly controlled. 
That of the Catholics is expressed in an encyclical published 
in 1897 by Pope Leo XIIL, according to which ''Xot only 
must religion be taught to the children at certain hours 
but all the rest of the instruction must exhale Christian 
piety as a perfume, and every kind of teaching, whatever 
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may be its specific nature, must be penetrated and dominated 
by religion.’' ^ 

In the Belgian constitution, framed in 1830, it was 
enacted that any one should be at liberty to teach without 
restriction. The Catholics immediately took advantage of 
this privilege ; and so active were they that ten years after 
Belgium was constituted a separate kingdom, nearly one-half 
of the schools (2284 out of 5189) were entirely maintained 
and managed by them, without taking into account the State- 
aided schools placed under their care. The Liberals, fearing 
that the clergy would monopolise the education of youth,” set 
on foot an agitation for direct and systematic intervention 
of the State in the matter of elementary instruction. 
Eventually, a compromise was agreed on in the law of 
1842, by which the Catholics accorded a large measure of 
authority to the State, while the Liberals agreed to the 
official intervention of the clergy. The law made the 
teaching of religion obligatory in all elementary schools 
receiving Government grants, and placed it under the sole 
charge of the clergy, who were entitled to enter the schools 
at any time to see that it was being properly given. In 
addition, they were to control moral teaching of all kinds, 
and could veto the use of any reading-books of which they 
disapproved. This law remained in force until the advent 
of the Liberal party to power in 1878. They immediately 
took strong action, and placed the whole control of 
State-aided elementary education in the hands of the 
Government. The Education Act which they passed in 
1879, called by the Catholics la Loi de Malheur, declared 
that public education must depend exclusively on the civil 
authority. In future no grants were to be given to any 
schools which did not submit to Government inspection 
and conform to certain prescribed conditions. A place in 

1 In a pampHet entitled “ The Battle of the Schools in Belgium,” the 
author (M. Pierre Terhaegen) says, ‘‘The Catholics remained convinced that 
the business of the State m the matter of education was to encourage private 
initiative and to supplement its inefficiency, since in itself Government is 
incompetent either to educate or to direct the education of the people,” 

This pamphlet gives a vivid account of La Lutte scolaire. 
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the schools was to be put at the disposal of ministers of 
religion, that they might give religious instruction, either 
before or after school hours, to the scholars of their own 
community. In case the priests declined to give this 
instruction, the schoolmaster was authorised, if the communal 
authorities so desired, to teach the letter of the diocesan 
catechism without explanation or comment. No religious 
instruction was to be given during school hours. 

The terms of this law were entirely opposed to the 
conviction of the Catholics that education is primarily a 
matter for the Church, and that the State only takes part 
in it (except for the payment of the cost) by her permission ; 
and no sooner was the law passed than they rose up in 
arms to defeat it. Priests were forbidden to give any 
religious instruction in the undenominational schools, and 
ordered to dissuade their flocks from taking part or lot in 
them. Under pain of a grievous neglect of duty, each 
cuH was to make every effort to obtain a Catholic school 
in his parish. Parents were forbidden to send fcheir chil- 
dren to the public schools. Teachers and inspectors, if 
they wished for absolution from their sins, must no longer 
accept employment in them. These instructions were 
carried out to the letter in every diocese and propagated 
from all pulpits and by the entire Catholic press. La Lutte 
scolaire had begun in real earnest, and the condition of 
the country bordered on civil war. Churches were turned 
into propagandist platforms ; wives were told by the clergy 
to disobey their husbands, and children to disobey their 
parents on the question of attending neutral schools ; the 
faithful were exhorted, if necessary, to shed their last drop 
of blood in defence of their Church. People with Liberal 
views were boycotted ; the sacraments were denied them, 
and if they were poor they were refused assistance ; if farmers, 
they were' evicted by landlords acting under the influence 
of the cut6. Every possible measure was taken by the 
Church to empty the neutral schools and to create a system 
of definitely Catholic education, and to this end almost 
incredible acts of devotion were performed. Poor priests, 
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who were growing old, gave up the whole of their savings 
to huild Catholic schools. Men laboured with feverish 
activity to prepare buildings where the children of the 
faithful might be taught, away from the malign influence 
of undenominationalism. Meanwhile, education was given 
in stables, barns, wine-shops — whatever could provide shelter 
from wind and rain. 

The Liberals, without any power corresponding to that 
of the priests, could not put the same pressure upon the 
people; but still, we read how they refused charitable 
assistance to those who sent their children to Catholic 
schools, and how some Liberal employers made the attend- 
ance of their workpeople's children at a neutral school a 
condition of employment. 

Education was, indeed, in a state of hopeless disorganisa- 
tion. All the teachers whom the Catholic Church could 
influence refused to remain in the communal schools, leaving 
thousands of vacancies to be filled up. Meanwhile, the 
Catholics had founded no less than two thousand schools 
in twelve months, for which the supply of teachers was 
utterly inadequate. As a consequence, the sacristans, choir- 
men, and others became schoolmasters, and seminarists in- 
terrupted their studies in order to fill up the vacant posts. 
Young men who taught in night schools and Sunday schools 
gave up their days to tuition, and domestic servants and 
others entirely unfitted were pressed into service. In many 
of the communal schools the teachers were no better. 

This state of disorganisation had continued for five 
years, when, in 1884, the Liberal Government was over- 
thrown. It has never been in power since. 'No sooner 
did the Catholics take the helm than they reversed the 
whole educational policy of the former Government, and 
although the teaching of religion was not made compulsory 
in all schools, it was permitted everywhere during school 
hours, with the proviso that children might be exempted 
from attending the classes on the written application of 
their parents. Large grants were made from public funds 
to Catholic schools which submitted to Government in- 
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spection, and the majority of the G-overnment training 
colleges were closed, the State grants being transferred to 
others under the control of the Church. 

It was not unnatural that the Catholic majority in the 
country should seek to strengthen the influence of its own 
Church in the education of the children, but the minority, 
consisting of Liberals and Socialists, hotly opposed this 
policy, and the bitter antagonism between them still 
continues. So hostile is the feeling that it is very difficult 
to obtain unbiassed information from either party. The 
Catholics maintain that although primary education in 
Belgium still leaves room for improvement, there is not 
much to complain of, and it is the best that can be given 
under the circumstances. On the other hand, the Liberals 
and Socialists are sweeping in their condemnation of the 
system, and declare that, taking the country as a whole, 
the standard of education is exceedingly low. They assert 
that even ofl&cial statistics are presented in such a way as 
to give an impression that the education is much better 
than is really the case. The writer certainly found it very 
difficult to investigate the matter adequately. Although, 
in his other enquiries, the Government placed the greatest 
facilities in his hands, his efforts to obtain a general per- 
mission to visit schools entirely failed, and while he and 
his helpers did visit a considerable number in different 
parts of Belgium, the majority of them were communal. 
The request to be allowed to inspect a Church school was 
many a time refused. The investigation into the efficiency 
of the educational system was, therefore, seriously handi- 
capped; but it has been conducted throughout with the 
sincere desire to remain free from party bias. 

The first facts to be noted in this connection are that 
elementary education is, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
free, and that it is not compulsory. With the exception 
of Eussia, Belgium is the only country in Europe which 
has no system of compulsory education inscribed on its 
statute books, though in some countries the law is dis~ 
regarded. The Socialists and Liberals are strongly in 
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favour of introducing a compulsory system, but they are 
steadfastly opposed by the Catholics, who maintain that 
such a proceeding would be hostile to the spirit of liberty 
so dear to the Belgian people. They also fear that to make 
education compulsory would be to introduce the thin end of 
the wedge of complete Government control of the schools. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the actual 
proportion of children in Belgium who never go to school, 
but all agree that it is considerable. The official statistics 
estimate it at 10 per cent, but the Liberals and Socialists 
say that it is far greater, and name 16 per cent as a more 
likely figure. The writer has carefully examined the 
methods by which each party has arrived at its result, and 
finds that neither estimate is convincing, since the data 
necessary to establish it are absent. The facts, however, 
seem to indicate that the Government figure of 1 0 per cent 
is distinctly an under-estimate. 

The proportion of uneducated children varies enormously 
from district to district. It is much smaller in the Walloon 
than in the Flemish provinces, falling to the lowest point 
in Luxembourg. In the large towns, all over the country, 
almost every child goes to school. On the other hand, in 
some of the poorer country districts in Flanders, it is 
asserted that almost half the children either do not attend 
at all, or else go so irregularly that they grow up practically 
without school instruction. 

Attendance is much more regular in some districts than 
in others. In some country schools four -fifths of the 
children stay away for weeks together during the summer 
to help at home and in the fields. According to ofiBcial 
statistics, the average attendance per child is 195^ days 

1 For tlie school year 1904-1905 the figures are as follows : — 


Days per year 

Oomuiunal schools . . , . . , 189*41 

Adopted* 206*14 

Adoptahle* 198*16 

Average . ... 195*11 


{Rapport trimmM mr la situation de V Imtruction pTwiaire, 1903-1905, 
p cxxix,). * See pp, 271-2 
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per year ; but if half-holidays be allowed for, it may safely 
be said that less than half the year is spent at school. 

A rough test of the efficiency of a country’s educational 
system is the proportion of the population able to read and 
write. The published statistics of illiteracy show that, in 
1900, 19 per cent of the population above eight years of 
age could neither read nor write. The proportion was 
highest in the Flemish provinces, especially in East and 
West Flanders, and lowest in the Walloon provinces, 
Luxembourg showing the minimum of illiteracy. Figures 
are also published giving the proportion of illiterates among 
those who were called on to serve in the army during 1908, 
though these cannot be looked on as representative of the 
population generally. Of 63,000 men 7 per cent could 
neither read nor write, per cent could read but not 
write, 42 per cent could read and write, but had no 
further education, and 49|- per cent were better educated.^ 
Unfortunately, however, none of the published figures 
bearing on this subject, whether official or otherwise, meet 
with general acceptance. In order, therefore, to arrive at 
an independent estimate of the extent of illiteracy in 
Belgium, and to ascertain whether it was confined principally 
to the old or prevailed among people of all ages, the writer 
took a special census. This was done in connection, with 
an enquiry into the housing conditions, which covered 
many different parts of the country, and of which details 
will be found on p. 436. This enquiry, which embraced, in 
about equal proportions, all grades of the working classes, 
covered 13,270 persons over the age of ten (6915 men and 
6355 women) distributed over eighty -six French- and 
thirty-nine Flemish-speaking communes, with, in addition, 
the four towns of Li4ge, Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels and 
six suburban communes. The result of the investigation is 
given in the following table : — 

1 Annuaire statisUque, 1909, p. 229, 


[Table 
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Illiterates classified according to Locality 


{Worhing Classes only) 



Number of 
Persons 
Investigated 
(all o^ er 10 
years old) 

Pereentage of 
Illiterates 

In four large towns- 

"Males . 
Females 

* 

1447 

1243 

1000 

1367 

Together 


2690 

11 75 

In « Flemish -speak-, 
ing communes 

Males . 
Females 


2050 

1922 

29 31 

40 '42 

Together 

• 

3972 

34‘69 

In > French -speak-. 

Males . 
Females 

i 


3418 

3190 

15*68 

19*12 

ing communes 

[Together 


6608 

17 34 

Totals . , . J 

Males . 
Females 

• 

6915 

6355 

18*55 

24 50 


.Total . 

• : 

13,270 

2140 


An examination of the table shows that 21^ per cent of 
the working-class population over ten years of age are 
unable to read or write. This figure agrees pretty closely 
with that given in the Census, namely 19 per cent, which 
purports to be the proportion of the whole population over 
eight years of age who are entirely illiterate. As was to 
be expected, the proportion of illiterate persons is higher 
among women than among men, — one in four of the 
women, and one in five of the men.^ 

1 The writer has tried to obtain trustworthy statistics of illiteracy for 
Great Britain and other countrieSj which might be compared with the 
Belgian figures, but without success. Pigures are available for certain 
sections of the community (e.g, recruits, persons signing mainagc registers, 
and voters), but these groups differ so much in composition in the different 
countries that they are not comparable. In the same way, returns of 
illiteracy published for some countries in connection with the population 
censuses are not comparable, because in certain eases they refer to all persons 
over BIX, and in others only to those over eleven or twelve years of age. 
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Pbkoentage OB' Illiterates amono the Working-Class 
P oPDLATiON IN Belgium 


In tlie four larsre towns. 



In tlie Flemisli-spealang communes (not 
including Brussels, Antwerp, and Ghent). 


In the French-speaking communes 
(Walloon, not including Liege) 
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The proportion of illiterates among the working classes 
in Belgium varies greatly from one district to another. It 
is lowest in the four large towns (12 per cent), then come 
the French-speaking communes, with 17|- per cent, and 
lastly the Flemish provinces, where more than one-third of 
the whole population over ten years of age is illiterate. It 
is a striking fact that there should be twice as many 
illiterate persons in the Flemish as in the Walloon districts 
of Belgium, and it cannot fail to have a bearing upon the 
relative social well-being of these two peoples. Until the 
standard of education is raised, the Flemish people will be 
seriously handicapped in their eiTorts to improve their 
social status. The Flemish provinces are the great strong- 
hold of Eoman Catholicism in Belgium, and the Liberals 
and Socialists maintain that this largely accounts for the 
low educational standard, since the Catholic influence does 
not favour progress. On the other hand, a Eoman Catholic 
priest, when discussing the matter with the writer, said 
that Catholics could obtain better educational results than 
other parties, because they insisted upon a certain degree 
of education before they would allow a child to take the 
First Communion, and this acted as a strong inducement 
to parents to send their children to school. 

The facts disclosed by the above table, however, make it 
perfectly evident that for some reason the educational stand- 
ard is very much lower in the Flemish than in the Walloon 
provinces. The writer does not forget the great financial 
sacrifices which the Catholics have made on behalf of their 
schools, but it seems clear that these have been prompted 
by loyalty to the Church and the desire to keep the 
children under Catholic influences, rather than by pure 
interest in education for its own sake. 

In order to appreciate the full meaning of the illiteracy 
statistics, illiterate persons must be classified according to 
age. This is done in the following table : — 


[Table 
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Illiterates classified according- to Age 
{Working Glasses only) 




10 to 20 years 

21 to 40 years. 

Over 40 years. 



Numker 

of 

Persons 

Investi- 

gated. 

Per- 
centage 
of Illiter- 
ates. 

Number 

of 

Persons 

Investi- 

gated. 

Per- 

centage 

ofllliter- 

ates. 

Number 

of 

Persons 

Investi- 

gated. 

Per- 
centage of 
Illiter- 
ates. 

Laige 

Male 

549 

10*37 

577 

7-27 

321 

14*64 

Female . 

395 

8*10 1 

547 

9*01 

301 

29*56 

Towns 

Together 

944 

9*42 

1124 

8*09 

622 

21*86 

1 

rMale 

784 

25*63 

815 

21*59 

461 

49*66 

Flemish J 

Female . 

690 

26*22 

795 

38*23 

437 

, 66*81 

j 

[Together, 

1474 

25 84 

1610 

29*81 

888 

1 58*10 

j 

r Male 

1153 1 

7*11 

1422 

14*13 

843 

30*01 

"Walloon J 

' Female . 

1062 

6*40 

1 1333 

16*12 

795 

41*13 

1 

[Together 

2215 

6*77 

2755 

15*10 

1638 

36*02 

•Whole J 
Country 1 

^Male 

2486 

13*67 

2814 

14*53 

1615 

32*44 

Female . 

2147 

13*08 

2676 

21*23 

1633 

46*18 

Together 

4633 

13*43 

5489 

17*98 

3148 

39*13 


The table shows that, taking the country as a whole, 
40 per cent of the working classes over forty years of age can 
neither read nor write. The proportion drops to 18 per cent 
in the case of those aged from twenty-one to forty, and to 13 
per cent for those from ten to twenty. These figures point to 
a steady improvement in the educational standard, but the 
proportion of illiterates among the rising generation remains 
appallingly high.^ In considering all the above figures it 

^ It will be noted that in tbe case of males m the large towns and in 
the Flemish-speaking communes the proportion of illiterates is higher among 
those between ten and twenty than those between twenty-one and forty. 
The writer is unable to explain this fact. The enquiry was carefully made, 
and the calculations have been so checked as to admit of no possibility of 
error. All doubtful replies were eliminated in making up the statistics. 
The figures would only appear to be explicable by one of the two following 
theories : (1) That education was better in those districts some years ago 
than at the present time. The figures for the women, however, contiudict 
this theory. (2) That men of twenty years and more have made especially 
good use of continuation schools. This may partly account for the figures, 
but does not wholly explain them. 
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should be borne in mind that they refer only to those who 
can neither read nor write. If account had also been taken 
of those who can read but not write, the proportion of 
illiterates would have been higher. 

One other point naust be noted, namely, that owing to 
the desire of many people to hide their ignorance, the 
returns of the number of illiterates are likely to be below, 
rather than above, the actual facts of the case. The facts 
which have been given concerning the prevalence of illiteracy 
among the Belgian working classes are corroborated by the 
results of an enquiry made in 1908 by M. Buysse, Director 
of the Technical College of Charleroi, into the number of 
illiterates among the workers in a coal mine near that town. 
He found that of 1227 men employed, 525, or 42 per cent, 
were unable to sign their own names. Among the workers 
underground this percentage was 47, while among those 
engaged on the surface it was 31. 

The course of instruction at the State subsidised schools 
is arranged to take either four or six years for its completion. 
By far the greater number of children stay for the shorter 
period, and even less. Of the 118,700 children who left 
the elementary schools during the year 1904-1905, 25 per 
cent had attended for less than four years, 53 per cent had 
taken the four years’ course, and only 22 per cent had 
completed the six years’ course.^ In Belgium the children 
leave school earlier than in England and Wales, Whereas 
in England and Wales 16 per cent of the school population 
is above twelve years of age, in Belgium the percentage is 
only 10. Apart from the Infant Schools, the attendances 
in Belgium are largest between the seventh and ninth 
year of age ; they begin to decline at the ninth, and fall 
rapidly at the eleventh year. After the age of fourteen 
scarcely any children are left in the elementary schools. 

^ These 118,700 eliildren who are returned as leaving the elementary 
schools do not include 48,245 children who pass on to secondary ones and 
other educational establishments {Rapport trknnal, p. cxxx.). 
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Scholars in the Elementary Schools, classified AocoBDiNa 
TO Age^ 



Belgium (1905). 

Bnglani) and Wales 
(1902-1903). 


Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Infant schools 

258,100 

22-91 




Less than 6 years 

13,800 

1-2 

[ 35-3 

1,861,149 

31-1 

From 6 to 7 years 

126,100 

11-2 J 




„ 8 „ . 

132,900 

11-81 




„ 8 9 M • 

132,300 

11*7 




„ 9 „ 10 „ . i 

127,400 

11-3 

1 54-4 

3,158,981 

52-7 

„ 10 „ 11 „ . 

119,000 

10*5 




„ 11 „ 12 „ . 

102,300 

70,000 

9-lJ 




» 12„13 „ . 

6-21 




„ 13 „ 14 „ . 

38,400 

8-4 

[ 10-3 

972,903 

16-2 

Over 14 years 

8,700 

0-7 J 

1 



Total . 

1,129,000 

100 

100 

5,993,033 

100 


In towns and industrial districts, children usually stay 
at school much longer than in the country, because they 
may not begin factory work until they are twelve years old, 
whereas there is no such restriction on agricultural labour. 
But even in towns it is very difficult to keep children at 
school after they have been confirmed, which event usually 
takes place when they are between eleven and twelve years 
old. 

In addition to a small number of schools which receive 
no Government grant and are not inspected, primary 
education in Belgium is carried on in schools of three types, 
namely, communal, adopted,” and adoptable.” The last 
two are practically all denominational (i.e. Catholic). Some 
account of the differences existing between these three types 
will now be given. 

1 Children in infant schools are included to make the Belgian and English 
figures comparable. 

It must be noted that 41,900 scholars of less than fourteen years of age 
were inscribed on the lists of continuation schools m the same year, and this 
is held by the education authorities to make good to some extent the poor 
attendances at the higher grades of elementary schools. But the attendance 
of many of those inscribed on the registers of the continuation schools is 
exceedingly irregular. 
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1. Communal Schools 

The organisation of education in Belgium is left very 
largely in the hands of the communes, with only a small 
amount of State control. For instance, although by law 
each of the 2627 communes into which Belgium is divided 
must have at least one communal school,^ the number of 
schools in excess of this minimum is entirely fixed by the local 
authorities. The communes are also empowered to fix the 
number of teachers, the methods to be employed in teaching, 
the number of school hours per day, and the length of 
holidays, and entirely to control the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers. But all teachers must be certificated 
and must be paid at least the minimum salary fixed by the 
State. The central G-overnment gives a list of subjects 
which must be taught in every school, but each commune 
is at liberty to make such additions to the curriculum as 
it wishes.^ The school buildings are constructed and 
maintained by the communes, and the management of the 
schools is in the hands of the communal councils, which are 
popularly elected bodies.^ 

This communal autonomy results in a standard of 
education which varies enormously from one district to 
another. Where the communal authorities are keen edu- 
cationalists, as is the case, for instance, in Antwerp, Ghent, 
and Brussels, the standard of education is high. But, on 

^ Two small adjacent communes may, with special permission from the 
Government, have one school jointly, and permission is sometimes granted 
for special reasons to suppress the commxmal school in favour of an adopted 
school (see p. 271). In 1906 this occurred in 180 communes. 

2 The minimum curriculum which the Government demands in the case of 
all schools which earn grants includes reading, writing, arithmetic, the system 
of weights and measures, the local language (i.e. either French or Flemish), 
the elements of geography and Belgian history, religion, drawing, singing, 
gymnastics, hygiene, and, in addition, needlework for girls, and the elements 
of agriculture for boys in rural schools. Besides naming the subjects to be 
taught, the Government has drawn up a model programme indicating the 
length of time to be devoted to each subject, and although this is not 
compulsory it is very generally followed. 

3 These councils may be compared to the Town and District Councils 
in England, but they also perform the work done in England by the Poor 
Law Guardians. 
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the other hand, where the local authorities are indifferent 
to education, there is little to prevent its falling to a very 
low level. 


2. "Adopted” Schools 

Any commune which has established its single communal 
school required by law may arrange with other schools in 
the commune to provide all the rest of the education 
needed. The contract arranging for this is called the 
" contract of adoption,” and may be made for one or several 
schools. The adopted school undertakes to give free educa- 
tion to all children who have a legal right to it, the com- 
munes being responsible for the salaries of the teachers. 
Contracts of adoption are usually made for ten years (the 
maximum period allowed by law), and the adopted school 
must follow the same minimum curriculum as that imposed 
upon communal schools. Not less than half its teachers 
must be certificated, and the number of school hours per 
week must be at least twenty. It must also submit to 
Government inspection. Apart from these conditions, how- 
ever, it is autonomous during the period for which the 
contract lasts. The commune cedes all right to appoint 
or dismiss teachers, to fix the curriculum, or in any way to 
influence the management. 

Lay teachers in adopted schools must, if certificated, 
be paid the minimum salary laid down by the law for 
teachers in communal schools, but no minimum is fixed 
for those who are members of religious orders.^ As these 
amount to two-thirds of the whole, the staffing in adopted 
schools costs much less than in those entirely under 
communal authority; but they receive exactly the same 
subsidies from the provinces and the State as do the 
communal schools. 

1 In 1905 there were 3872 teachers in adopted schools. Of these, 2500 
were certificated, 1100 were laymen. The law regarding the payment of a 
minimum salary to lay teachers is sometimes evaded. 
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3. Aboptable Schools 

The third category, of adoptable '' schools, includes 
those which submit to precisely the same conditions as 
adopted schools, but have not been adopted by the 
communes, and receive no payment from them. But they 
have the same grant from the provinces and the State as 
the adopted and communal schools.^ 

Of the 897,000 children attending elementary schools 
in Belgium^ at the end of 1907, 67 per cent were in 
communal, 24 per cent in adopted, and 19 per cent in 
adoptable schools. This is to say that about 43 per cent 
of the children are in schools which are avowedly and defi- 
nitely sectarian in character, and whose whole atmosphere 
is that of Roman Catholicism. In the communal schools 
the prevailing atmosphere varies from one which is directly 
hostile to Roman Catholicism, and indeed to formal religion 
of any kind (although, of course, no open attack upon it 
would be countenanced by the Government), to one which 
is as definitely Catholic as in the other two categories; 
since, as already stated, where the communal council is 
strongly Catholic, the education, although it may remain 
directly under the control of the council, is entirely Catholic 
in character. In 1907, 395 of the teachers in communal 
schools were members of religious orders. 

The proportion of children in communal schools is 
declining. In 1900 it was 60*5 per cent, but by 1907, 
as already stated, it had dropped to 57 per cent. The 
causes for this are twofold. Primarily it is due to the 
influence of the Catholic Church, which adopts all kinds of 
methods to encourage the sectarian at the expense of the 
communal schools, unless the latter can be rendered 
practically Catholic.^ The earnest belief of the Catholics 

1 Of the 3558 teachers m adoptable ” schools at the end of 1905, 2502 
were certificated and 2494 were members of religious orders. Nine- tenths 
of the lay teachers were certificated. 

2 Children in Infant Schools (Scales gardiemies) are not included in this 
figure, nor those in the small number of schools receiving no State aid. 

3 For a detailed statement regardmg the pressure placed upon children 
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that it is their imperative duty to seek to control the 
whole education of the children is sufficient excuse, in 
their opinion, for their action in this direction. A second 
cause is the economy which the local tax-payers effect by 
having their children educated in the Church schools. 
Except in cases where the local councils are distinctly 
opposed to the Church control of education, the induce- 
ment is very strong to close communal schools and send 
the children to those under Catholic management. 

In 1905 the total public expenditure on education of 
all kinds in Belgium was about £3,000,000,^ or 8s. lOd. 
per head of the population. In England and Wales the 
expenditure per head on education in 1905 was 14s. 4d. 
— about half as much again. It is interesting to notice 
that, when we pass to public expenditure on elementary 
education, the difference between the two countries in this 
respect is yet more striking. The total amount of public 
money devoted to elementary education in Belgium (in- 
cluding Infant Schools) was £1,870,000 in 19 05.^ This 
works out at £1:13:1 per child, a much lower figure 
than in England and Wales, where the cost per child in 
1905 was £3:7:2. 

Owing to the methods adopted of keeping the Belgian 
educational accounts, it is impossible to say exactly what 
proportion of the cost of elementary education is met from 
public and private funds respectively, but it may be safely 
assumed that £1:13:1 per child represents a very large 
proportion, possibly three-fourths of the total cost.^ 


to attend Catholic schools in place of those under the control of the 
communes, see Ea^ort sur renseignemeTU primaire en Belgique^ H. Speyer, 
1906. This pamphlet is avowedly contiwersial in character, but it gives 
the impiession of a work founded upon careful observation, and its statistical 
statements have never been refuted by the Catholic party. 

1 The actual figure was £3,172,240, of which 42 per cent was spent ^ 
by the State, 6 per cent by the provinces, and 52 per cent by the com- 
munes. 

2 The actual figure was £1,870,907, of which 40 per cent was contri- 
buted by the State, 5 per cent by tbe provinces, and 49 per cent by the 
communes, while 6 per cent came from other sources 

3 We have seen that 57 per cent of the children in communal schools are 
paid for entirely from public funds, and 24 per cent in adopted schools, 

T 
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It will naturally be asked why the cost of elementary 
education per child in Belgium is so much lower than in 
Britain. The difference is due to various causes. Probably 
the principal ones are : — 

1. The classes in Belgium are larger than in Britain. 
In Belgium each teacher has on the average forty -nine 
pupils, as compared with forty in Britain. If the pupil- 
teachers are included in calculating the British figure, the 
number of children per teacher is only thirty-five.^ 

2. Owing to the extraordinarily low cost of building in 
Belgium, the schools themselves are often twice as cheap as 
similar buildings in Britain. 

3. Apart from the fact that a large part of the teaching 
is undertaken by members of religious orders, whose re- 
muneration is often only nominal, the salaries paid to all 
teachers are much lower in Belgium than in Britain. Head 
teachers of communal schools ^ in the largest towns (above 
100,000 inhabitants) receive on the average about £190 
per annum, which sum includes the estimated rental value 
of the residence provided. The teachers in this class only 
represent 2^ per cent of the whole of the head teachers 
in communal schools. Mne-tenths of the latter are in 
communes with a population of less than 10,000, and 
receive on the average less than £80, including the rent of 
their residence.^ It will be admitted that these salaries 
are extraordinarily low, even compared with those paid 

where by far the largest proportion of the cost is borne by the public funds. 
Only 19 per cent of the children are in adoptable schools, where the pro- 
portion of the cost of education borne by private funds is high. 

^ The number of pupils per teacher in Belgium sometimes rises to a very 
high fi^re. According to a report issued in 1900 by the Minister of 
Education, there are in the provmce of East Flanders forty-two classes with 
from 70 to 80 children per class, 21 with from 80 to 100, and 5 with more 
than 100. Apart from the fact that it is impossible for one teacher to 
give instruction of any real value to so many children at once, the class- 
rooms in the rural districts are often overcrowded. A ministerial circular 
decrees a floor space of at least one square metre per scholar, hut even this 
moderate allowance is not universal 

2 Including “Directors'’ of Schools, who do no teaching. 

3 34 per cent receive on the average a salary of £85, and 55 per cent 
a salary of £70. Of the assistant teachers a larger proportion, of course, 
belongs to the most densely populated communes — 22 per cent ; these earn 
on the average £97. Forty per cent of them, however, are in towns of from 
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to teachers in Britain, which are inadequate enough in view 
of the difficulty and responsibility of the work. It is 
not surprising to learn that many teachers in Belgium are 
obliged to eke out their meagre salaries by undertaking the 
cultivation of a plot of land, secretarial work, accountancy, 
or some other employment. 

The poverty of the remuneration is emphasised when 
it is remembered that all teachers in communal schools, 
and not less than half of those in other schools receiving 
State grants, must be certificated. To obtain a certificate 
it is necessary to spend four years in a training college, 
except in the case of those who have passed certain examina- 
tions after receiving a secondary education. The great 
majority of teachers in primary schools pass through the 
training colleges. Altogether there are 64 of these 
institutions in Belgium, of which 15 are under public 
control and 39 under that of the Church. All receive 
subsidies from the State, and give certificates which are 
recognised by the Government. According to the Liberals 
and Socialists, the standard of knowledge necessary to obtain 
a certificate is higher in the public training colleges than 
in those organised by the Church ; and this fact has become 
so generally recognised that the public colleges have been 
obliged to lower their standard, as they found that pupils 
were forsaking their colleges and going to others where 
certificates could be more easily obtained. It is regrettable 
that for purely political reasons methods should be adopted 
which result in the lowering of the teaching standard. 

Of course the quality of the teaching in the elementary 
schools varies greatly from commune to commune. In the 
small ones it is said to be frequently mechanical, and of a 

1500 to 10,000 inhabitants, and earn on the average hut £56, and 7 per 
cent are in the smallest communes, earning only £48 on the average 

The earnings of women teachers are lower still. Of the head teachers in 
communal schools, four-fifths belong to the lowest paid classes (37 per cent 
to communes of between 1500 and 10,000 inhabitants, and 43 per cent to 
those of 1500 inhabitants and less). Their salaries average £67 and £58 
respectively. For assistant women teachers in the largest communes (above 
100,000 inhabitants) the average salary amounts to £77. But the majority 
receive less than £64 [Mapport triennal sut la situation de V enseigneifnent 
primaire en Belgique, 1908, pp. 240-243). 
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character which fails to develop the thinking capacity of 
the children, but in the large towns there are many excellent 
schools with first-rate teaching. The writer has visited a 
number of these, and has been struck by the devotion and 
ability of the teachers. In such schools the ordinary 
routine is varied by school journeys, which may be for 
only half a day, or for three or four days. Where these 
are organised, much of the teaching during the term centres 
round the objects of interest to be seen in them. Fortunately 
the idea of school journeys is spreading considerably. 

The vexed question of religious teaching in communal 
schools is usually solved by an arrangement with the clergy, 
whereby either the priest or the teacher gives half-an-hour's 
religious instruction per day, from which any child may 
be exempted at the written request of its parents. The 
teacher’s part in this arrangement is strictly regulated by 
law. In teaching the catechism, for instance, he may do no 
more than make the children learn it by heart, all explana- 
tions or comments being forbidden. There is considerable 
danger lest mechanical memorising of this kind, once intro- 
duced into the schools, should extend to other subjects. 

The Liberals and Socialists complain of the amount 
of time devoted to religious instruction in many schools. 
Certainly this is often great, especially for a year or so before 
the children are confirmed ; and the character of the teach- 
ing sometimes arouses very bitter feelings among politicians 
in the opposite camp. As an illustration, the following 
extract from the catechism taught to school children in 
the Diocese of Namur may be cited : — 

Lesson XXI (pp. 117-118) 

Is not Liberahsm also an enemy of the Church ? 

Liberalism properly understood is also an enemy of the Church. 

What do you understand by Liberalism ? 

It is the doctrine of those who pretend that it is possible to govern 
without paymg attention to the rights of the true Church. 

Is this doctrine condemned ? 

Yes, the Sovereign Pontiff has condemned it several limes, and 
especially by his encyclical of April 1885. 

Is the party which is called Liberal always opposed to the Church ? 
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No, in some countries the Liberal party is merely the party which 
demands a greater liberty for commerce, industry, etc. It is 
clear that in such cases it is not the enemy of the Church. 

When is the Liberal party hostile to the Church ? 

When it refuses to recognise her rights and endeavours to per- 
secute her. 

Is this the case in our country ? 

If we examine what the Liberal Party has done in the past, and what 
it is endeavouring to do at the present time, we can say that, as 
it is found in Belgium, it is the enemy of the Catholic Church. 

Then is it wrong to support it ^ 

Yes, and those who vote for Liberal candidates knowing them to be 
unfavourably disposed towards religion, or assist in their election 
in preference to candidates favourable to Holy Church, do wrong. 
Their fault may be compared to that of a child who helps 
some one to injure his mother. 

Is there not at the present time a still more terrible enemy ? 

Yes, Socialism. 

What are the principles of Socialism ? 

The chief are — neither God, nor master, nor family, nor property, nor 
heaven, nor helL 

Can such error be maintained ? 

No, never. 

Are the Socialists the true friends of the working-man ? 

No, they mislead him 

Pages 291-292 

It is also a sin if one runs the risk unnecessarily of losing 

one’s faith, especially in the following circumstances : — 

1 By frequenting the schools condemned by the Church. 

2. By making companions of those who are enemies of the Church. 

3. By being a voluntary hearer of speeches directed against the priest 

and religion. 

4 By reading or keeping in one’s possession books containing religious 
errors. 

5. By reading habitually and subscribing to newspapers and magazines 

hostile to the Church. 

6. By becoming a member of Liberal or Free Mason Associations. 

It is also a sin to refuse to take part, according to one’s position and 
means, in the defence of religion. Or again, to endeavour to 
injure the Church, either by speaking and working against the 
priests, by supporting bad schools, endeavouring to get children 
to attend them or sending one’s own children to them, by obtain- 
ing for one’s neighbour bad books or newspapers, by persuading 
him to rebel against the authority of the priest, by giving any 
help to the party which is the enemy to religion, by voting for 
its candidate, — or in any other way. 
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While Liberals and Socialists naturally protest against 
teaching such as this, the Catholics complain that in 
communal schools under the control of Liberal councils 
the teaching given in history, science, and other subjects, 
is of such a character as to counteract the ejSect of the 
half hour’s religious instruction made compulsory by law. 

Infant Schools 

The description of elementary education in Belgium 
would be incomplete without reference to the large number 
of 6coles gardiennes. These do not exactly correspond to 
anything in Britain, being half-way between a kindergarten 
and an infant school. They are almost always held in 
buildings separate from those of the ordinary primary 
schools, and are intended for children up to the age of 
six years. Besides the usual kindergarten subjects, instruc- 
tion is given in reading, writing, and very elementary 
arithmetic. Altogether there are nearly three thousand 
of these schools. More than half of the teachers are 
‘members of religious orders.^ The great increase in the 
number of 6coUs gardiennes during recent years is primarily 
due to religious rather than to educational forces. The 
Church recognises the importance of gaining an influence 
over the children early in life, and sees in these schools 
an excellent opportunity for doing so. It has, therefore, 
given itself to this work with great vigour, and the writer 
can testify from his own observation to the devotion of the 
nuns who teach in these schools for salaries which are often 
merely nominal. 

Another potent factor in the success of the infant 
schools is the desire of very many parents that their 
children should secure the minimum amount of knowledge 

^ Of tLe 4563 teachers, more than half (2637) are members of religious 
orders, indeed, in the “ adopted and “adoptable” schools the proportion 
rises to 90 and 86 per cent respectively. All the salaries are very low. 
For head teachers in the communal kindergarten schools the average is 
£45 per annum, hut more than half of them work for £33 or less, although 
nearly three- fourths (72*77 percent) of them are certificated kindergarten 
teachers. 
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demanded by public opinion in good time, and be set free 
for the serious business of life. Thus, the School Inspector 
for Marche, in his report for the year 1902,^ speaks of 
the wish of parents to have children taught to read and 
write fluently at the infant schools, that the obligation of 
sending them to elementary schools may be dispensed with 
as soon as possible.” 

The infant schools, like the ordinary primary schools, 
come under three categories, namely, communal, adopted, 
and adoptable, and may receive similar grants from public 
funds.^ 


Continuation Schools 

To complete our survey of Belgian elementary education, 
the continuation schools must be briefly described. In a 
country like Belgium, where there are practically no 
facilities enabling poor children to pass from primary to 
secondary schools, and on to the universities, continuation 
schools are especially necessary, and the need for them is, 
on the whole, fairly well met. In 1905 there were 4077 
such schools in Belgium, attended, according to official 
returns, by 201,061 pupils.^ 

The character of these schools is widely different from 
that of, say, the German continuation schools, for to a 
large extent they really exist to give the rudiments of 
education to those who have not received them in the 
ordinary elementary schools. An effort is, however, also 
made to specialise in the direction of the work on which 

1 Ra^jport tyiennal sur la situatiOTi de V%mtrmt%on primairej 1900-1902, 
p. cxiii. 

2 la 1905, 899 were communal seLools, 637 were adopted,*' and 1335, or 
almost half of the total number, were “adoptable." The number of infant 
schools IS rapidly increasing. In 1905 there were eighty-six more communal, 
and 375 more “adopted" and “adoptable" than m 1900. The public 
expenditure upon the schools amounted in 1906 to £160,000. 

^ Of the 4077 schools, 2079 are communal and 1998 are either “ adoxjted " 
or ‘ ‘ adoptable " schools. Of the communal schools 286 and of the other schools 
1190 are for girls. Of the total number of scholars 114,908 were boys, and 
86,116 girls. Too much confidence must not, however, be placed in the 
attendance figures, for as the schools are in almost all cases free, it is said 
that a considerable number of the children registeied practically never 
attend 
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the pupils will be engaged in after life. Thus domestic 
economy is largely taught to the girls, and matters con- 
nected with agriculture and industry to the boys, 

A sum of about £118,000 was contributed from 
public funds in 1906 towards the cost of these schools. 
The cost of the communal schools is entirely met from 
public sources, but in the other categories, part of it is met 
privately, as in the case of the elementary and infant 
schools. 

Only one other class of schools need be referred to, 
namely, those which are definitely technical in character. 
Technical instruction is well organised in most of the 
industrial parts of Belgium. Altogether, according to 
official returns, about seventeen thousand girls and young 
women, and forty thousand boys and young men are 
receiving technical instruction.^ The teaching system 
covers a wide range, from commercial colleges with a three 
years’ course, to simple courses of lectures on domestic 
economy. The latter are very popular, and are attended 
by nearly ten thousand girls each year. About 22,000 
boys and 1000 girls attend those technical schools in which 
the theory of the different industries is taught, and 9700 
pupils attend schools where practical instruction in different 
trades is given. Unfortunately, however, the level of 
education of the children and young persons attending is 
so low, that it is only possible to give them technical 
instruction of a simple elementary character. In addition 
to these definitely educational institutions there are a 
number of workshops for training apprentices {ateliers 
d'apprentissage). The instruction given is often narrowly 
specialised, and only fits the young workman to fulfil a 
single function in the workshop. It is stated that some- 
times these are little more than ordinary workshops, in 
which the giving of education is made an excuse for obtain- 
ing cheap labour. When investigating technical instruction 

^ Those attending classes on more than one subject are entered separately 
for each subject ; and so the actual number of different persons receiving 
instruction is less than would appear from the official figures. 
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in East Flanders, a school was visited which so strikingly 
illustrates the dangers arising in a country without any 
system of compulsory education that a reference to it is 
worth while. The school was held in a small house 
situated in a narrow lane, apparently without court or 
garden. The owner and manageress was a dirty old woman 
who, in a small back kitchen, was chattering — this during 
school hours — to three or four of her neighbours. She was 
surrounded by eight or ten children of the poorest class, 
and the room, the children, and the women had a neglected 
appearance. The old woman, unable to understand French, 
called in the teacher, a neatly dressed girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, who explained that the merchants to whom they 
sold their laces had strictly forbidden them to show either 
school or handiwork. About twenty “five little girls were 
present, all of them under thirteen, and averaging from 
eight to ten years of age. They attended no other school, 
and — to judge from the information given — were only 
instructed in lace bobbin work, for which they received a 
small payment from the woman who sold it. Similar 
schools'' are to be found in other communes in West 
Flanders, and the Government, even if it knew of their 
existence, would be unable, under existing enactments, to 
close or improve them. 

It is not proposed in this volume to describe the 
secondary education in Belgium, which culminates in four 
universities of high standing, but before closing the chapter 
we may briefly summarise the facts stated, and draw 
conclusions from them. 

Education in Belgium suffers severely from being made 
a party question. It is doubtful whether in any country 
it has aroused more bitter feeling between religious and 
political bodies, and it has been proportionately handicapped. 
Although a good beginning is made by an extensive system 
of kindergartens, the education of the older children cannot 
be looked upon as satisfactory. As it is not compulsory, 
a large proportion of them, probably 10 per cent or more, 
never go to school at all, and of those who do, many attend 
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vtry irregularly, while the great majority leave school 
whea they are twelve years old, if not before. It is this 
irregularity of attendance, rather than the character of the 
teaching, which accounts for the high proportion of illiterate 
persons in Belgium, probably not less than 20 per cent of 
the total population over eight years of age. Of course 
the proportion is highest among the old people, but it is 
very serious even among the young. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it must be said that the 
standard of primary education in Belgium is a low one, a 
fact which cannot fail to diminish the wage-earning capacity 
of the workers. 



CHAPTEE XXI 


MEANS OF TEANSPOET 
I. — Eailways 

The industrial and agricultural prosperity of a country — 
indeed, its whole social economy — is vitally affected by its 
facilities for transport. A country well served with rail- 
ways, canals, and roads is likely to develop its resources 
much more swiftly than one comparatively poor in them ; 
and the provision of cheap and rapid means of passenger 
transit not only makes labour more mobile, but has an 
important bearing on housing and rural exodus. It is 
therefore important to study the question of transport 
facilities in Belgium, and see how far the social condition 
of her people, and the development of her agriculture and 
industry, are affected by them. 

There is no country in the world with so great a length 
of railway in proportion to its size as Belgium, with her 
2869 miles, or 30*29 for every 100 square miles of 
country.^ Next comes Great Britain, with 22*38 per 
100 square miles; then Germany, with 15*72; and France, 
with 11*72. But in addition to her main lines, Belgium 
has a truly wonderful system of light railways, which play 
so important a part that they will be described in detail 
later in this chapter. 

With the exception of 215 miles still in private hands, 
all the main railways of Belgium are national property, 
managed directly by the State, and it is probable that in 

1 This refers to the year 1907. 
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time the remainder will be nationalised. Of course, there 
are a certain number of people who complain of the State 
management of the railways, but the general opinion is in 
favour of it. 

The fares for passenger traffic are low — ^just under l|-d. 
per mile first class, about one penny second class, and a half- 
penny third class. The second-class carriages are on a 
level, from the point of view of comfort, with the best third- 
class carriages in Britain, or possibly a little better. The 
third-class carriages have wooden seats and small windows. 
Much use is made of season tickets, which are exceedingly 
cheap. A ticket for a fortnight, available on all lines in 
Belgium, including those in private hands, costs £2:9:2 
first class, £1 : 12s. second class, and 18s. lOd. third class, 
while one available for jfive days costs £1 : 4 : 7, 16 s. 5d,, 
or 9s. 5d. in the respective classes. 

Although it is notoriously difficult to state clearly and 
briefly the charges made in any country for the transport 
of goods, we must endeavour to do this for Belgium, since 
the question so vitally affects the interests of both agri- 
culture and industry that it cannot be neglected. An 
attempt will also be made to compare Belgian with 
English rates. 

It is said that there are about three million different 
rates charged on the English railways. Each railway has 
its own, and these vary considerably over different sections 
of it, and sometimes even in one and the same section, 
according to the direction in which the goods are sent. 
For instance, there are cases in which it costs more to 
send goods from station "A"^ to station ^'B'" than from 
'^B” to “A.” Thus, to make an absolutely full and 
complete comparison between the goods rates in Belgium 
and in England is impossible, and we can aim only at a 
rough general statement. 

The English rates quoted in this chapter are those of 
one of the largest companies, and are not higher, indeed 
on the whole they are probably lower, than the average 
charged by other English lines. The charges in Belgium 
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are uniform throughout the whole system, except that under 
certain circumstances goods consigned in large quantities 
for export are conveyed at a lower rate. In comparing the 
two countries upon this basis, the following facts emerge. 
For parcels up to 14 lbs. there is little difference in the 
charges, and this holds good of heavier parcels, say up to 
28 lbs., when these are sent short distances only; but after 
the 14 lb. limit is passed, the Belgian can send small 
parcels much more cheaply for a long distance than is 
possible in England. Thus, a Belgian farmer or market 
gardener can send 44 lbs. (20 kg.) of vegetables 94 miles 
(150 km.) at company's risk for sevenpence. This would 
cost the Englishman 2s. Id. if sent at company's risk, and 
Is. 5d. if sent at his own risk.^ 

The table on p. 587 in the Appendix shows the compara- 
tive cost of transport for 1 cwt. of various goods in Belgium 
and in England. The charges for express goods train in 
Belgium may be compared with those for passenger train 
in England, though the delivery will probably be somewhat 
more rapid in the latter case. It will be noted that for 
short distances, say up to 12|- miles, the rates in the two 
countries are practically the same, unless the Belgian pre- 
pays the cost of carriage, in which case he gets a reduction 
of about 16 per cent. But for long distances, say 94 miles, 
the charges in England are from two to three times as high 
as in Belgium. Even if the English charges per goods 
train be compared with the Belgian charges per express 
goods train, they are generally considerably higher.^ 

^ In the Appendix, pp. 585-590, will be found various tables giving farther 
details of the rates charged in Belgium and England for agricultural produce. 
Eor the sake of simplicity only rates upon agricultural produce are considered. 
Investigations made by the writer, however, indicate that the relation found 
to exist between the rates on agricultural produce in the two countries 
applies more or less to industrial goods. 

2 The writer is aware that when traffic is passing regularly and in consider- 
able quantities over the English lines, the railway companies arrange special 
rates somewhat lower than those which they publish. But these apply 
principally to traders, and others who consign large quantities of goods, 
and not to those who only send goods irregularly or in small quantities. 
Therefore, even if it were possible to obtain particulars of these special and 
privately arranged rates, they could hardly he compared with the rates in 
Belgium, which are charged to every one alike. 
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If we take the charges for 1 ton lots, and compare 
the Belgian and English rates per goods train, the latter, 
again, are much higher, whether for short or long distances. 
In many cases the English charge is from two to three 
times as high as the Belgian, and it is the same with 
charges for full truck loads (5 tons). In the case of cattle, 
the difference is not nearly so great, the charges in most 
cases being pretty equal in the two countries. On the 
other hand, the Belgian who sends milk to a dairy has 
a decided advantage over the Englishman. In order to 
help the small holder, the Government has arranged a 
series of extraordinarily low rates for the conveyance of 
milk (see Appendix, p. 590) addressed to a dairy. A can 
of milk weighing 22 lbs. can be sent 31 miles for a penny, 
and 93^ miles for twopence; and other rates are propor- 
tionately low. The minimum charge on the English railway 
is sixpence, for which amount 104 lbs. can be sent 181- 
miles. To send 22 lbs. for 31 miles would, however, cost 
ninepence, and to send it 93^ miles a shilling. On the other 
hand, these rates include the free returns of empties, which 
is not the case in Belgium. If the milk is not sent to a 
dairy, the Belgian rates for ordinary goods apply (see 
Appendix, p, 588). 

Thus we see that although it is true that the English 
passenger service is somewhat more expeditious than the 
Belgian express goods service, the rates charged are so 
much higher as to counterbalance this advantage. This 
is an important fact which must not be forgotten when 
discussing the relative prosperity and development of 
agriculture in the two countries. Cheap transport is 
essential to the farmer.^ 

Certain writers complain of the bad management of 
railways in Belgium. Mr. E A. Pratt, for instance, in 
his book. State Bailways, condemns it very strongly. To 

^ The remarks which have been made above regarding the railway rates 
in Belgium refer to those charged upon the main railways. In the tables 
given in the Appendix, however, there is a column showing the rates upon 
the light railways. It will he noted that they are often much lower than 
those on the main railways. 
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some extent he is justified, but what railway system is 
there with whose management fault could not be found? 
The present writer’s opinion, after travelling widely over 
the Belgian railways at different times of the year, and 
making careful enquiry into the facilities offered for the 
transport of goods, is that while, of course, details might 
be much improved, the system generally is not open to 
the severe condemnation of such critics as Mr. Pratt. 
Without entering into details, it may be said that the 
chief criticisms of it which can be justified are that the 
management is too bureaucratic ; that the railways are not 
run on strictly business lines ; and that too little authority 
is given to those who are directly responsible for the 
detailed management. 

There is no need to enter in detail into the finances 
of the Belgian railway system, but a few of the most 
important figures may be given. According to official 
statistics, the capital invested m national railways, at the 
end of 1905, amounted to £91,012,771, and since the 
establishment of the railways in 1836 a total profit of 
£1,440,000 has been earned. 

It is, however, important to note how this figure is 
arrived at. Each year the railway accounts are virtually 
closed ; and if there has been a loss on the year’s working, 
the State pays it off, if a profit, the State takes it. No 
interest is charged against the railways on account of 
payments made by the State to wipe off losses, nor allowed 
on account of profits paid into the National Exchequer 
by the railways. 

The total profit referred to above consists of the sum 
total of the profits after allowing for the payment of 
interest on capital, minus the sum total of the losses. Had 
the railway finances been conducted like those of an 
ordinary business enterprise, fresh capital would have been 
introduced to make up for the losses ; while, if the profits 
had been kept as a reserve fund, interest would have been 
earned upon them. This method of book-keeping would 
have shown a net loss on the working of the Belgian 
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railways of £2,840,000. The turnover from profit to loss 
is considerable, because the losses were chiefly incurred in 
the early years, and so compound interest upon them 
amounts to a large figure. Looked at from the business 
standpoint, however, it seems clear that there has been 
this actual loss on the railways. 

Another point must be mentioned in connection with 
railway finances, namely, that although excellent regulations 
have been laid down, defining the forms of expenditure to 
be charged to the revenue and capital accounts respectively, 
these are not adhered to in practice. Much expenditure 
is charged to the capital account which in a prudently 
managed business would be paid out of revenue. If the 
official rules in this matter had been strictly enforced, there 
is no doubt that on many occasions instead of recording a 
profit the railways would have recorded a loss. Facts have 
been brought to the writer’s notice, in the course of a 
detailed examination of the subject, which would illustrate 
this statement ; but perhaps enough has been said to show 
that the official figures are based upon a system of book- 
keeping which it would be difficult to justify, from the 
standpoint of an ordinary business man. There is the less 
need to go more deeply into these financial matters, which 
at the best are complicated and difficult to state simply, 
because, from the social point of view, it is not of vital 
importance whether there has been a small margin of 
profit or of loss on the national railway enterprise. Even 
if it be proved that the past seventy-three years’ working 
has resulted in a loss, the policy of the State might be 
justified by the facilities it has offered. It would, of course, 
be much more satisfactory in every respect if the accounts 
were so kept as to show accurately the financial position of 
the undertaking. 

Cheap Workmen’s 'Tickets 

We now turn to a matter connected with the Belgian 
railways which deeply affects the social and economic life of 
the nation, and must therefore be considered in some detail. 
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Since 1872 the Belgian Government has offered railway 
facilities to workmen far in advance of those provided in 
any other country. The rates charged are extremely low, 
especially for long distances. Thus, a ticket enabling a 
workman to travel three miles (5 km.) to and fro for six 
days costs ninepence, or about a farthing per mile. If the 
distance to be travelled each way daily is 6J- miles (10 km.), 
the ticket costs one shilling, or ^d. per mile. For 12|- miles 
(20 km.) each way it costs Is. 2-|-d. a week, or per mile. 
For 25 miles (40 km.) each way it costs Is. 7d., or ^d. per 
mile; and to travel 62 miles (100 km.) each way daily, which 
is the maximum distance for which workmen's tickets are 
issued, costs 2 s. 6 d. per week, or -^d. per mile. Other special 
tickets, available for one double journey each week, are 
issued, which are almost exclusively used for the longer 
distances. The price of these also is extraordinarily low. 
Thus, for a double journey of 25 miles (40 km.) each way 
the cost is 9^d., or -J-d. per mile. For 62 miles (100 km.) 
each way it is Is. 3d., or about -l-d. per mile; and for 124 
miles (200 km.) each way it is 2s., or per mile. 

If we contrast these figures with the ordinary third-class 
fares, which are themselves very low, we see how great is 
the reduction made in favour of working men. An ordinary 
third-class return ticket for a distance of 25 miles (40 km.) 
costs two shillings, whereas a workman’s ticket, enabling him 
to make the double journey of 25 miles (40 km.) six times 
in the week, only costs Is. 7d., actually less than the ordinary 
fare for one double journey. As might be expected, the 
exceptional cheapness of workmen’s fares has resulted in 
their wide adoption.^ 

1 For comparison some of the fares at which workmen’s tickets are issued 
by a large English railway company may be cited : — 

Weekly Fake eob Two Joubneys Daily 


Miles. England. Belgium. 

s. d. s. d. 

4 ... 1 3 0 10 

8 ... 2 0 10 

16 ... 2 9 13 


For one weekly double journey, only ordinary week-end facilities are available 
in England, i.e. return journey for single fare, but these are only available 
between certain towns. 

XJ 
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According to official statistics,^ 58,060,495 journeys 
were made on the State railways during 1906 by persons 
holding workmen’s tickets. This does not take into account 
those travelling on the light railways, or on the few main 
railways which are in the hands of private conapanies. 
Statistics do not show exactly how many different individuals 
made use of the workmen’s tickets during the year ; but it 
may be estimated that the number is at least 125,000.^ 
There are no very recent general statistics to show what 
proportion of the workers in the principal towns reside 
outside the areas in which they work. The latest are those 
of the 1896 Industrial Census, in which figures are given 
for eight of the principal industrial centres of Belgium, 
These show that the proportion of outside workers varied 
from 4^ per cent in Ghent to nearly 40 per cent in La 
Louvi^re.® 

1 Gompte Bmdu des Ov^cUmis des Chemim dc Fcr 2>cw^ant Vmnis 
p. A 29, 

2 See Appendix, p. 591. 

^ The figures are as follows ; — 
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More recent is the information which Professor Mahaim 
has kindly collected for the purposes of this volume as to 
the number of workmen who make use of cheap tickets to 
come in and out of Li4ge. Making his enquiry between the 
1st and 15th of June 1906, he found that 5830 workmen 
came into Li4ge every day, and 4095 more came in each 
Monday morning, and spent the week there, returning to 
their homes for the Sunday. Thus, altogether, nearly 
10,000 workmen came into Li4ge and the immediate 
district each week from a distance. From the map 
prepared by Professor Mahaim, which is given opposite, it 
will be seen that while the majority of these live within a 
15|- miles radius, a large number live at distances varying 
between 15-|' and 31 miles, and 12^ per cent of the whole 
more than 31 miles from their work. Enquiry made by 
him in other parts of the country showed that in the case 
of some factories more than half the workmen live outside 
the town in which the works are situated. Thus in 
Couillet iron- works, near Charleroi, out of 2339 men 
engaged in the blast furnaces and rolling mills, only 47 
per cent inhabit the immediate neighbourhood, the re- 
mainder coming from a distance. In the John Cockerill 
iron-works at Seraing, near Li4ge, about half of the 9000 
people employed live at a distance. 

It has been stated that probably at least 125,000 indi- 
vidual workmen, or approximately one-sixth of the working- 
class population, use these cheap tickets to go to and from 
their work. Obviously such a fact must vitally affect the 
social and economic life of Belgium ; indeed, it may be said 
to have become an integral part of it. Let us examine the 
consequences. 

The first result to be noted is that cheap tickets tend to 
equalise the rate of wages in town and country. There 
is no doubt whatever that the marked rise in the wages of 
agricultural labour during the last twenty years ^ has been 
aided in no small measure by these facilities for going to the 
towns to work. In order to retain labour in the country 
1 Wages have doubled between 1846 and 1895. 
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it has been necessary to raise wages. Farmers often com- 
plain bitterly of their inability to get men ; but when it 
is remembered that the average wages of an agricultural 
labourer over the greater part of Belgium do not even yet 
exceed two francs (Is. 8d.) for a long day’s work, and that 
the work is often irregular, the scarcity of labourers is not 
surprising. The farmers, however, say they cannot afford 
to pay more than they do, and in some districts they are 
giving up their land because of the lack of cheap labour. 
As soon as they do this, the land is cut up into small 
holdings, which readily find tenants, and thus indirectly 
the cheap workmen’s tickets bring about a greater sub- 
division of the soil.^ Probably in the towns the immediate 
effect of them has been either to decrease wages or to check 
the rate of increase, but the ready supply of labour from 
the country districts has quickened industrial development, 
and this tends to absorb the labour provided. Whether 
the flow of labour into the towns or the development of 
industries has proceeded more rapidly, it is hardly possible 
to say ; but there can be little doubt that, taking labour as 
a whole {i,e. agricultural and industrial together), the transit 
facilities have tended in the direction of higher remunera- 
tion. It must be remembered that the total supply of labour 
has not been increased, but it has been rendered more mobile, 
and therefore more effective. 

Cheap tickets also keep down the rents of working- 
class houses in the towns. They do this primarily by 
enabling labourers who forsake agriculture for industry to 
go on living in the country, and thus the demand for 
workmen’s dwellings in towns is held in check. Again, 
cheap tickets are really a kind of safety-valve, since, should 
town rents rise above a certain point, the workmen can 
easily move out into the country and come to and from their 
work. The legislation described in Chapter XXVIIL, which 
facilitates the building of houses by working men, helps on 

1 It is said that very occasionally the scarcity of labourers has had the 
opposite effect, and several farms of medium size have been united into a 
large one, where agricultural machines could be profitably employed ; but 
such instances are rare. 
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this moyement by enabling them to borrow the necessary 
capital on easy terms. Thus the cheap tickets aid in 
securing a wider distribution of the increment of site values 
due to the growth of population. It may also be noted 
that they largely remove one of the objections urged against 
working men becoming house-owners. It is rightly stated 
that, as a rule, a workman who has bought his house is less 
mobile than one who is merely a tenant; he cannot so 
easily move away in search of work or higher wages. Cheap 
tickets, however, enable a house-owner to work in a district 
of high wages, although he may continue to live where 
they are low. 

There are many advantages in a system which enables 
a working man to reside in the country while working in 
the town. The life is healthier for his wife and children. 
He gets a larger house, probably for less rent, and he has 
the advantage of a plot of land where, besides growing 
vegetables, he can keep a pig, a goat, and a few hens. His 
children, too, are brought up amid the sights and sounds of 
the country, and not entirely estranged from it like so 
many town dwellers in England. Their early years serve 
to keep alive that natural instinct for agriculture which 
marks the Belgian people, and many a young man who 
begins life as an industrial workman ends it as a small 
holder. Upon the whole, the influence of the cheap 
workmen’s tickets has been to check the rural exodus. 

The bearing of cheap tickets on the unemployed problem 
is referred to in Chapter XXXI., where it is shown how 
many industrial workers, in times of unemployment, work 
on their plots of land in the country instead of walking 
the streets. 

Another important consequence of the great extension 
of travelling among working men is the increased inter- 
change of ideas between the town and country districts, 
which is healthy for both. 

While there is no doubt that the cheap workmen’s 
tickets in Belgium are an advantage not only to the 
working classes, but to the nation as a whole, the facilities 
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they create for travelling great distances daily often result 
in undue physical strain. It is not uncommon for a man 
to travel an hour or more every morning to his work, and 
back again at night. Add to this the time occupied in 
walking between his house and the station, and again 
between the station and the factory, both in the morning 
and at night ; remember that work begins early and finishes 
late, and that the weekly half-holiday which is almost 
universal in English factories, is all but -unknown in 
Belgium — and it is obvious that there is practically no 
home life except on Sunday, and that the physical strain 
upon the worker is extravagant. The writer has been 
impressed with this fact in watching the workmen's trains, 
early in the morning or late at night, especially in the 
winter-time. If the hours worked in Belgian factories 
were not so long, this evil would be less acute ; but, as it 
is, the excessive strain upon the physique of men who 
travel so far each day becomes a serious matter. It is to 
be sincerely hoped that the Belgian manufacturers may 
learn what the English are beginning to realise, that, 
judged merely from the financial standpoint, nothing is 
gained by working long hours, since shorter hours with a 
more vigorous and efficient staff pay just as well, 

11. Light Railways 

We now pass to the subject of light railways/ While 
England has been endeavouring vainly to develop this 
means of transit, Belgium has actually covered her surface 
with a system of light railways more complete than that 
of any other country in the world (see Diagram, p. 302). 
It may safely be said that without it the success which 
she has achieved in agriculture would have been impossible ; 
and we may add that under modern conditions no European 
country will fully develop the resources of the soil, unless 

1 By "ligkt railways” is here meant local lines of no great length and 
with narrow gauge (usually 39| inches). The lines and the rolling stock are 
much lighter than on the main lines. 
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it can provide an adequate supply of light railways for its 
local transit. 

The subject is one of such importance, and the lessons 
Belgium has to teach are so interesting and instructive, that 
it will be worth while to consider them in some detail. 

Prior to 1881, the creation of light railways, although 
desired and encouraged by the Government, was left to 
private initiative, with the result that nothing ‘•was done. 
But in that year a Commission was appointed to study 
the best means of creating a system of secondary or local 
railways,’’ and the creation of the light railway system of 
Belgium dates from the appointment of this Commission. 
At its second sitting, two of its members, MM. Bischoffsheiin 
and Wollens, submitted a document which set forth in 
detail proposals for the institution of a National Society 
of Local Eailways. These proposals, slightly amended by 
the Commission, formed the basis of the legislation of 
1884 and 1885, and were the starting-point of the extra- 
ordinary development of the light railway system. 

Acting upon the suggestions of the Commission, the 
State has granted the sole right to construct and control 
light railways to a society known as the National Society 
for Local Eailways, whose administration is entrusted to 
a Council of four members, two appointed by the King, 
and two elected by the general body of shareholders in the 
different lines.^ The King also appoints the chairman of 
the Council and the general manager. The interests of 
the shareholders are further safeguarded by a supervising 
committee of nine members, one from each province, 
elected by the shareholders. 

No light railway in Belgium may be constructed except 
through the instrumentality of the National Society.^ If 
the inhabitants in a rural district desire to have one, their 
communal council communicates this desire to the National 


^ As will be explained later, each line belongs to a separate limited 
company. The shareholders of all the different lines unite to appoint two 
persons to represent them on the National Council. 

2 Unless the National Society fails to take action within a year after 
receiving a req^uest for the construction of a light railway. 
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Society and undertakes to meet the expenses of a preKmin- 
ary enq^dry} The Society then ascertains the density of 
the population and the probable amount of traffic, and 
sends down engineers who roughly survey the ground. 
The report of this enquiry, which is not at all costly, is 
submitted to the Government. The Minister of War 
examines the proposal from the point of view of national 
defence, and the Minister for Eailways with reference to 
any possible competition with the State main railway 
system. If the Government expresses its provisional 
approval of the rough proposals which have been submitted, 
the next step is for the National Society to raise the 
necessary capital. In England this provision of capital 
has hitherto been one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of any considerable development of the light railway 
system. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to see how Belgium 
finances her light railways. First the National Society ascer- 
tains how much capital will be necessary in connection with 
any proposed line; then a limited liability company is formed 
for its construction and equipment. The State promises — 
subject to its approval of the detailed plans to be submitted 
at a later stage — to take haK the shares. Some of the 
provinces subscribe one-quarter, and some one-third, of the 
capital required for the construction of lines within their 
boundaries.^ Thus we see that from three-quarters to five- 
sixths of the total capital is furnished by the State and 
Provincial Governments. The remainder of the shares are 
taken up by the Communes through which the light railway 
passes, or by private individuals ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the latter have only subscribed per cent of the total 
share capital invested in light railways in Belgium. As 
the development of the system is proceeding very rapidly, 
the immediate provision of the large amount of capital 

1 It is interesting to note tliat up to the end of 1908, applications for 
the building of E859 miles of lines had been acceded to, and only 240 
miles refused. 

2 The state and Provinces now subscribe a larger portion of the total cost 
than they did in the early days of the National Society. 
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required might sometimes prove burdensome to the public 
authorities, especially to the smaller Communes whose 
financial resources are not great. Therefore, the custom 
invariably followed has been for the State, the Provinces, 
and the Communes to pay for their shares by annual 
instalments, instead of in a lump sum. They spread the 
payment over a period of ninety years, paying each year to 
the ^rational Society, which issues the shares, 3 ^ per cent 
upon their value. This sum covers interest and sinking 
fund, so that at the end of ninety years the shares become 
the absolute property of the State, Provinces, and Communes 
respectively. But of what service to the National Society, 
it may be asked, is an arrangement such as this, which does 
not appear to give that immediate command of capital 
which is the object of issuing shares ? The answer is that 
the State guarantees not only a dividend of 3-|- per cent 
upon all the share capital subscribed by the three public 
authorities, but the security of the principal. Furnished 
with this guarantee, the National Society has no difficulty 
in issuing 3 per cent debentures, which are redeemed as the 
sinking fund accumulates, and it is in this way that the 
whole of the capital for the light railway system of Belgium 
has been raised.^ The company, under this arrangement, 
obtains the needed capital on terms as low as those on 
which the State can borrow, while the latter is not burdened 
by any addition to its debt, or by the heavy responsibilities 
which would result from complete nationalisation. It will 
be remarked at once how very lightly the burden of such 
an arrangement rests upon public bodies. All they have 

^ The price at which these debentures can be issued varies according to 
the state of the money market ; but in order to maintain stability, the 
National Society has built up a reserve fund Irom profits realised on the 
issue of debentures above par, out of which losses due to the issue of any 
debentures below par are met. As a consequence of this policy, the share- 
holders have not in any instance been called on to guarantee more than 
3*5 per cent to cover interest and sinking fund on account of the purchase of 
their shares. At the time of writing (1909), a guarantee of 3*65 per cent is 
provisionally demanded for new lines, but with the understanding that if 
the condition of the money market becomes more favourable before the 
capital is actually required, the annual charge on the shares to cover interest 

and sinkiufi^ fund will bfi rfidnnAd AArtf. 
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to do in any year is to pay or to receive the difference 
between the percentage earned upon the capital, and the 
3^ per cent which they have to pay annually for ninety 
years to the National Society. If the capital invested in 
any railway steadily earns more than 3 ^ per cent, the 
public bodies actually receive cash each year, although at 
the same time they are buying their shares.^ It should be 
noted in passing that the National Society is exempted from 
all state and provincial royalties upon the concessions 
granted, and from all national, provincial and communal 
taxes and rates on property directly utilised for the railways ; 
and enjoys the privilege of free postage for ofi&cial corre- 
spondence.^ In return for these privileges and for the 
financial guarantees referred to above, the National Society 
undertakes to perform certain services for the State, such 
as the free carriage of mails, and the carriage of soldiers 
and voters at half-fares. As soon as the arrangements for 
the provision of capital have been made, it prepares detailed 
plans for the construction of the line and draws up the 
necessary specifications, and after these have received the 
approval of the Government, the work of construction 
begins. This is always let on contract, but is supervised 
by the National Society’s own ofidcers. 

^ Any profits earned in excess of per cent, after the payment of certain 
bonuses to the members of the administrative council and the general 
manager, are distributed as follows: — One-quaiter towards the constitution 
of a reserve fund for the particular line earning the dividend ; three-eighths 
in additional dividends to the shareholders ; three-eighths for the constitu- 
tion of a national reserve fund, to assist lines which are "not prospering. It 
is only through this national fund that the different lines are in any way 
financially coimected with one another : in everything "else the accounts are 
kept rigidly separate. (These reserve funds are, of course, quite distinct 
from that mentioned in footnote, p. 297.) 

2 The only exemption, other than special facilities for obtaining an 
advance from the Treasury, granted to the constructors of light railways in 
Great Bntam by the Light Kailways Act of 1896, consists in the provision 
that : “ Where the Treasury agree to make any such special advance as a 
free grant, the order authorising the railway may make provision as regards 
any parish that, during a period not exceeding ten years to be fixed by the 
order, so much of the railway as is in that parish shall not be assessed to 
any local rate at a higher value than that at which the land occupied by the 
railway would have been assessed if it had remained in the condition in 
which it was immediately before it was acquired for the purpose of the 
railway. . . 
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The methods employed for the working of the line are 
interesting and suggestive. The National Society never 
works its own railways, but as soon as one is ready, with 
all necessary stations and rolling stock, tenders are obtained 
from industrial companies for its working. The usual 
arrangement made is for the company to which the working 
of the lines is farmed out, to undertake to hand over to 
the National Society an agreed percentage of its gross 
receipts, usually from 30 to 40 per cent. The National 
Society provides the whole of the rolling stock, the con- 
tracting company being responsible for all repairs and 
replacements. Usually the agreements are entered into 
for thirty years, with the right of cancellation at the end 
of fifteen.^ It frequently happens that one company con- 
tracts with the National Society to work several separate 
railways. At the end of 1906, 138 different light railways 
in Belgium were worked by thirty-seven companies, some 
of which were working as many as eleven separate lines. 
The accounts of each line are kept entirely distinct by the 
National Society. 

The wisdom of farming out the working of the lines is 
much debated by railway experts in many countries, but 
whatever may have been the experience elsewhere, there is 
no doubt that this policy has worked well in Belgium. The 
greatest care must, of course, be taken only to farm out the 
working of lines to companies of financial stability and 
of thoroughly good reputation. An interesting development, 
much favoured by the National Society at the present time, 

1 Among the items stipulated in the agreements, the following may he 
noted. The contractors have to deposit an appropriate sum to guarantee 
their ability to effect renewals and repairs of lines and stock when they 
become necessary. Additions to the rolling stock are usually supplied by 
the National Society (of course at the expense of the shareholders in the 
line concerned). The contractors are obliged to insure all buildings and 
material against the risk of fire. The minimum number of trains to be run 
per day is fixed, and also the maximum fares and rates which may be 
charged. The fares and rates are subject to the approval of the Government 
with a view to prevent the undercutting of those on the national railways. 
The stations and stopping places and the junctions of private lines and 
sidings are also fixed by the National Society. At the end of 1908 the 
number of private junctions was 372 
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is the farming out of the working of lines to industrial 
companies, in which the Communes through which the lines 
run are the principal, if not the only shareholders. This 
experiment is giving satisfactory results in the thirteen 
cases where it has been tried. 

The organisation of the Belgian light railway system 
has been described in some detail because its effects have 
been so far-reaching, and because it has met with such 
extraordinary success. As we have seen, it combines many 
advantages. The State retains absolute control over the 
construction of the railways. The share capital is sub- 
scribed by public authorities and the railways are their 
property, but the arrangements are such that the financial 
burden upon the public is comparatively insignificant. 
Through the medium of the National Society the best 
expert advice and the result of years of extensive experience 
are at the disposal of the most remote village which may 
desire to have a light railway. Disastrous mistakes due to 
ignorance are thus avoided, and each railway is constructed 
on the most economical lines. But with all these advan- 
tages, there are none of the disadvantages arising from 
excessive centralisation ; for owing to the manner in which 
the capital is subscribed, each locality has a direct interest 
in making 'its particular line a success ; and owing to the 
method adopted of farming out the working of the railways 
to industrial companies which control only a comparatively 
small length of line, that personal attention to detail is 
obtained which is impossible in huge organisations. A 
system so carefully devised deserves to succeed, and there 
can be no doubt that the light railways of Belgium have 
succeeded beyond the highest expectations of those responsible 
for the legislation from which they sprang. 

In 1885, when the present legislation was enacted, there 
were practically no light railways in Belgium; the sole 
product of the legislation of 1875 being one line of 6 miles. 
At the end of 1908, there were 160 lines running or under 
construction, having a total length of 2586 miles, equal to 
22*8 miles for every 100 square miles of the national area. 
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In addition, arrangements were in progress for the laying 
down of 149 other lines with a total length of 1272 miles. 
When these are completed, Belgium will have 3859 miles 
of line, or 33*7 miles for every 100 square miles of her 
total area. The contrast between these figures and those 
of other European countries is most striking, especially 
when it is remembered that Belgium has, in addition to 
her light railways, a more complete system of ordinary 
railways than any other country in the world.^ We find, 
for instance, that in proportion to her total area she has 
fourteen times as many miles of light railway as Erance, 
nine times as many as Germany, and no less than thirty- 
eight and a half times as many as Great Britain? Ever 
since the legislation of 1884-1885 was enacted, their 
development has been steady and rapid; and even now, 
when it might be supposed that finality had almost been 
reached, applications for new railways are constantly being 
received by the National Society? 

If we turn to the financial result of the working of the 
light railways, we obtain some interesting figures. According 
to the report of the National Society, the capital subscribed 

1 See page 283. 

2 Belgium . . (1908) 22*8 miles per 100 square miles of total area. 

France . . . (1903) 1*8 „ ,, ,, ,, 

Germany . . (1907) 2*6 ,, ,, ,, „ 

Great Britain .(1908) 0*37 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

England and Wales (1908) 0*38 ,, ,, ,, „ 

® The following table shows the development of light railways in 
Belgium : — 


Year. 

Length of Lines 
worked. 

Capital. 

Gross Eevenne. 


Miles. 

£ 

£ 

1885 

36 


3,505 

1890 

468 

1,636,200 

117,195 

1895 

781 ' 

3,007,080 

236,139 

1900 

1143 

4,964,360 

393,661 

1905 

1687 

8,698,880 

607,496 

1906 

1821 ' 

9,483,040 

669,452 

1907 

1960 

9,969,040 

711,302 

1908 

2091 

10,696,840 

759,654 
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amounted on December 31, 1908, to nearly eleven million 
pounds^ As shown above, the receipts during the year 
were nearly £760,000, of which rather more than two-thirds 
was derived from passenger traffic. On the average, passenger 
traffic yielded about £267 per mile of line, and goods traffic 
about £112. The total earnings per train-mile amounted 
to about a shilling,^ and the expenses were 69*09 per cent 
of the gross receipts. This proportion is a trifle higher than 
for the two preceding years, when they were 67*75 per 
cent and 67*37 per cent respectively. 

The average interest on capital earned by the different 
lines in 1908 amounted to 3*01 per cent. This is rather 
lower than the average for the decade 1899 to 1908 (3*22 
per cent), the decrease being partly due to the large number 
of new lines which have not reached their full earning 
capacity, and probably also in part to the high price of 
coal.^ 

It will be remembered that the State, the Provinces, and 
the Communes have to pay 3^- per cent interest and sinking 
fund on the capital value of their shares, because they have 
not purchased them outright, but are paying for them in 
annual instalments over a period of ninety years. As the 
capital is only earning on the average about 3 ^ per cent, it 
follows that in order to fulfil their obligations, these bodies 
have each year to pay to the National Society a sum equal 
to one-quarter per cent of the capital value of their shares. 

1 Of this amount 42 per cent was subscribed by the State, 28-^ per cent by 
the Provinces, 28 per cent by Communes, and 1-^ per cent by private individuals. 
The State used only to subscribe 26 per cent of the total capital, but finding 
that the demands on the Treasury were so small, and the national advantages 
derived from the lines so great, it decided in 1896 to increase its contribution. 

2 The earnings per tram -mile cannot be given separately for goods 
and passengers, as many goods trucks are conveyed along with passenger 
coaches. 

3 The interest earned by the Imes varies greatly. Of 124 lines which had 
been woiking for more than a year at the end of 1908, 65 were in a better 
position than they were in the previous year. Of 1 1 8 of these, for which details 
are given in the report, 43 earned a dividend of 3^ per cent or more, 18 a 
dividend between 3 and 3^ per cent, 18 between 2| and 3 per cent, 13 a 
dividend between 2 and 2-^ per cent, 21 between 1 and 2 per cent, and 5 
under 1 per cent. In no case were the working expenses greater than the 
receipts. 
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This quarter per cent per annum is all they pay for the 
purchase of a very valuable property, for at the end of ninety 
years the whole of the light railway system of Belgium will 
belong to them. Moreover, in view of the fact that the 
industrial companies who work the lines are obliged to keep 
them in good repair, and to replace rolling stock as it becomes 
worn out, it will be seen that although the interest earned 
is not a high one, the transaction from the national stand- 
point is exceedingly satisfactory, even if it be judged on a 
purely financial basis, without taking into account the 
enormous indirect benefit in the development of agriculture 
and industries. It is, moreover, to be expected that the 
rate of interest earned by the existing lines will tend to rise, 
for experience has shown that whereas the agricultural 
population makes immediate use of the lines for passenger 
traf&c, it is some time before they are used extensively for 
the conveyance of goods. The farmers have conveyed their 
goods by road for generations, and they only realise slowly 
that carriage by rail may be more economical. 

Another very important lesson which Belgium teaches 
is the necessity for the greatest economy in the construction 
and working of the lines. The Belgian light railways are 
really " light,’^ and are very cheaply constructed. The low 
cost is due in part to the fact that many of them run on 
the high-roads.^ As no charge is made by the public 
authorities for the right to run along a road, great economy 
may thus be efiected. But the difficulties of running on 
public roads are sometimes — though by no means always — 
considerable, and complaints are made in some districts of 
its interfering with ordinary carriage traffic. The tendency, 
therefore, at the present time is increasingly to construct the 
lines on land specially acquired for the purpose, and conse- 
quently the cost of construction tends to increase. 

According to official statistics, the average cost per 
mile of the Belgian light railways, including rolling stock, 

^56 per cent of the lines mn along the ordinary public roads and 11 per 
cent along roads specially widened for the purpose. In Great Britain none of 
the thirty-five light railways other than tramways run on public roads. 
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amounted in 1890 to £2753, in 1895 to £2987, in 1900 
to £3044, in 1905 to £3523 and in 1908 to £3756. 
Although the figure has risen considerably in the last ten 
years, it is still exceedingly low when compared with the 
cost of construction in Great Britain and in other countries. 
According to figures given by M. Colson, Chief Engineer of 
Bridges and Eoads in Prance, to the International Railway 
Congress of 1905, and quoted in the report of the English 
Light Railway Commissioners for 1906, the cost of construc- 
tion of English light railways was £5860 per mile, as 
compared with £3400 in Belgium, £4500 in France, and 
£4180 in Prussia.^ Thus we see that the Belgians can 
construct light railways at about half the cost per mile of 
the English. This may be partly because the land is less 
hilly in Belgium and the roads are straighter; but the 
difference is chiefly due to the fact that the Belgians do 
not use an equipment more costly or more solid than the 
work demands. With few exceptions the gauge of the 
lines is 39^ inches,^ The same economy marks the working 
of the lines. Except where a light railway crosses a main 
line there are no signals, the trains being worked just as 
trams are worked in England, and yet, although the speed 
runs up to 18|- miles an hour, the number of accidents is 
not great in proportion to the number of train -miles.® 

1 It must be pointed out that the English figures, which are the only ones 
available, do not include the cost of equipment or other rolling stock, and 
do not cover the whoU cost of construction. All the figures of cost of con- 
struction refer to the year 1903. 

2 Wider gauges are used in the case of a few lines which, on account of 
special circumstances, have to be joined to the trunk railway. An interesting 
expedient,^ resorted to in cases where it is found desirable to run trucks both 
of the national trunk lines and of the light railway line over the same track, 
has been the construction of double lines of four rails. The large trucks of 
local quaiTies or other establishments can thus be brought to the junction 
by the locomotives of the narrow gauge railway without reloading. The 
National Society has built eight such double lines of a total length of 
thirty miles. 

3 In 1908, 58 persons were killed and 122 injured. Of these, 19 deaths 
and 7 injuries were due to attempted suicide or drunkenness or deafness, 18 
deaths and 13 injuries to crossing the line in front of a train, 6 deaths and 
15 injuries to ascending, descending or falling from a train in motion ; 64 
injuries and 2 deaths resulted from collisions. The total deaths and injuries 
amounted respectively to 3-67 and 8-47 per million train-miles. In the 

X 
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Neither in construction nor in working is there any 
unnecessary expenditure ; all is sufficiently solid, but there 
is no extravagance, and econonaies are effected wherever 
possible. It is recognised that the earnings of a light 
railway — especially in thinly populated districts — can 
never be such as to pay for costly construction or expensive 
systems of working. Existing caffis or shops serve as 
stations, just as post-offices are installed in shops in Eng- 
land. Goods trucks are usually attached to the passenger 
trains, but on certain lines where there is much goods 
traffic special goods trains are run, usually one or two a 
day in each direction. The minimum number of trains 
carrying passengers seldom, if ever, falls below five daily 
in each direction. The cheapness of labour, of course, is 
another reason why light railways are run at a lower cost 
in Belgium than in England. Salaries and wages vary in 
the different parts of the country and according to the 
importance of the line, but the following may be taken as 
a fair average. The wages paid in England for similar 
work have, as far as possible, been added for comparison. 



Belgian Rate of Wages. 

English.i 

1 Manager (i>er annum) 

£72 0 0 to £96 0 0 

£156 0 0 

1 Clerk (per week) 

0 18 4 „ 1 210 

15 0 

Conductors 2 (each, per week) 

016 6 „ 10 3 

13 0 

1 Eoreman (per week) . 

£17 6 

17 0 

Engine-drivers (each, per day) 

0 3 7 

0 5 0 

Stokers (each, per day) 

0 2 5 

0 3 8 

I^ahourers (each, per day) . 

0 2 2 

0 3 0 

Inspector of permanent way 

0 210 

0 4 6 

(per day). 



Painters (each, per day) 

0 2 6 

0 4 0 

Cleaners (women, each, per day) , 

0 17 

(Men) 3 0 


United Kingdom the deaths and injuries from accidents of all kinds 
on the main railways in 1906 were 4*64 and 28*04 per million train-miles 
respectively. 

1 The figures for England have been supplied by an engineer who has 
considerable experience in the construction and working of light railways in 
England. 

Passenger fares are collected m route by the conductors, as in trams 
and omnibuses. 
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Before leaving the financial aspect of the light railways, 
it is important to note how different are the standpoints 
from which it is viewed in Belginm and in England. In 
England light railways are looked upon by capitalists 
merely as an investment, and the interest they are likely 
to earn is compared with what other industrial investments 
would yield. In consequence, it is almost impossible to 
find capital for them. But the Belgians are quite satisfied 
if they can run their light railways without loss, and the 
State, recognising their great value in the development of 
the country, gives a guarantee which enables capital to be 
secured without diflBculty on the lowest terms. The 
difference between these two points of view is fundamental. 
Light railways, except in a few isolated cases, will never 
do much more, financially, than just pay, but their intrinsic 
value to the community is inestimable. 

Some idea of the extraordinary popularity of the light 
railways may be gathered from the following remark made 
to the writer by a friend in Belgium : — 

“ I believe,” lie said, “ that as a matter of fact practically every 
Belgian village cherishes the idea of sooner or later seeing one or 
more light railways constructed on its area. All these projects are 
not yet ripening ; many of them are dreams which cannot be realised. 
But the frequency with which they are discussed shows how great is 
the popularity which the local railways enjoy. At present, houses 
along the highroads are almost everywhere so built that they shall 
not be in the way of possible road extensions for light railways in the 
future.” 

One source of considerable delay in the construction of 
light railways, when these do not run on public roads, is 
the enormous number of different landowners with whom 
arrangements must be made. This, of course, is owing to 
the great subdivision of the soil. Up to the end of 1906 
the national Society has had to make arrangements with 
34,000 landowners, or about 46 owners for every mile of 
line constructed on land specially acquired. Although 
causing delay, this extreme subdivision of land probably 
renders unreasonable demands for compensation less frequent, 
for if any one urges them a detour to the right or left of 
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his land can easily be made. Generally, however, the price 
to be paid for the land is settled amicably, and exorbitant 
claims are not put forward. The National Society has the 
right of compulsory purchase. 

We must now pass to a brief statement of the amount 
and nature of the traffic on the light railways, and their 
general ejffect on the economic and social life of the 
country. 

Taking a few of the chief agricultural products, we find 
that in 1907 the following quantities of goods were carried 
(the figures refer to full truck-loads only) : 371,000 tons 
of beetroot, 202,000 tons of beetroot pulp, 11,400 tons of 
sugar, 86,000 tons of cereals, 36,000 tons of flour, 37,000 
tons of potatoes, 103,000 tons of timber, 31,000 tons of 
fodder, about 108,000 tons of cattle, and 16,000 tons of 
milk. In addition, 149,000 tons of fertilising materials 
were conveyed. 

Of other merchandise traffic, the chief items are the 
following: 451,000 tons of coal, 222,000 tons of stone, 
526,000 tons of gravel, 186,000 tons of sand, 67,000 tons of 
lime, 78,000 tons of ashes, 41,000 tons of minerals, 14,000 
tons of cement, and 192,000 tons of bricks. The total 
transports during the year conveyed in full truck-loads 
amounted to about 3,952,000 tons. 

The rates charged vary according to the class of goods 
carried, but the usual charge for heavy goods of low value 
is Id. per ton per mile, and for other goods from l|-d. to 2d. 
per mile. In both cases there is also a fixed initial charge 
of dl^d. irrespective of distance.^ 

The total number of travellers by the light railways is 
not known, but the receipts from passenger traffic amounted 
to £533,160 in 1908. According to a high official in the 
National Light Eailway Society, the average payment per 
passenger is just under 2-|'d. Adopting this figure, we arrive 

^ For furtlier particulars regarding the charges made on light railways in 
Belgium, see Appendix XVI., where a comparison with those of an English 
railway is given. As thei e are practically no light railways in Great Britain, 
the rates of the Belgian light railways are compared with those of a main 
line. 
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at 5 3|- millions as the number of journeys made, i,e. 146,000 
per day. The average fare is f-d. per mile.^ 

Everywhere in travelling through Belgium one hears of 
tracts of land opened up to profitable agriculture or commerce 
by means of the light railways. M. C. de Burlet, General 
Manager of the ITational Light Eailways Society, gives 
some interesting illustrations of this in a paper read to 
the International Eailway Congress of 1900. 

“ In the Campine,” he says, “ only to mention iron ore, land- 
owners were formerly quite glad to get rid of the top layer of the 
soil which contained it, at no expense to themselves, because it made 
their ploughed and grass lands unproductive. But now the sale of 
the ore brings in twice as much as the land below. 

Great pine forests, previously difficult to get anything for, now 
find a ready and profitable market. 

By connecting the State pauper colonies at Hoogstraeten and 
Merxplas with Antwerp it has been found possible to fertilise and 
cultivate tracts of moorland with the town manure conveyed at low 
rates, and give work to thousands of unemployed. 

Another source of very heavy traffic exists in the province of Liege, 
on the Poulseur and Sprimont line, which connects the quarrying 
centre of the high plateau with the State railways. Previously firms 
used to cart their goods to Poulseur, Eivage, Aywaille, or Trooz, 
according to their destination. This meant sending them from If to 
2 leagues (4*7 to 6*2 miles) by road, and cost six, seven, and even eight 
francs per cubic metre (3s. 6d., 4s. Id., and 4s. 8d. per cubic yard) of 
dressed stone. Under such circumstances competition was difficult ; 
moreover, it hardly paid to work paving-stones, and the quarry refuse 
had to be kept where it was, which eventually led to the blocking 
of the quarries and the surrounding land with waste. The light 
railway serving eight quarries brought about a radical change ; 
all the quarries have grown and extended wonderfully. The cutting 
of paving-stones becomes a more important industry every year, owing 
to the convenience of carriage and low freight, and the quarry waste, 
which realises about eight shillings per truck-load, no longer blocks 
the works and the adjacent ground. The waste is sold for repairing 
or making roads, and for the manufacture of lime, which is now used 
in sugar refineries in place of animal charcoal. A large number of 
consignments are order^ by the agricultural department, which, under 
the Act of June 28, 1896, is in this way improving the country 
roads.” 


1 The ordinary first-class fare is Id. and the second-class |d. per mile ; 
but on some lines the second-class is sometimes less than |d., as fares are 
charged not per mile but per section, and the sections may be more than a 
mile. 
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These illustrations will suffice to show how great has 
been the influence of the light railways in deyeloping the 
agricultural and industrial resources of the country.^ 

Almost more important than the transport of produce 
in bulk is its carriage in small quantities. Usually special 
fares are arranged for persons taking, say, 132 lbs. or 
220 lbs. (60 or 100 kilog.) of market produce^ to the 
towns or to the junctions of the trunk line. They may 
either bestow their load in the second-class carriages or 
in the special luggage vans provided free of charge. If the 
farmers send their goods instead of going with them, the 
rates charged on the light railways are extraordinarily low. 
For instance, to send 44 lbs. (20 kilog.) of cheese, eggs, 
vegetables, ham, etc., a distance of 13 miles costs only 3d., 
while they can be sent 62 miles for 7d. Other rates 
are proportionately low.^ Special trains are run for the 
convenience of market gardeners who have to get their 
produce in good condition to the morning markets. On 
the line between Brussels, Shepdael, and Mnove, for 
example, a special night train runs during the strawberry 
season; another line has specialised on the supply of the 
capital with milk, and carries about fifty tons daily.^ 
Again and again farmers have told the writer that the 
present extraordinary development of agriculture is to no 
small extent due to the facilities offered by the light rail- 
way system. The passenger traffic, too, is steadily growing, 
and new districts are being developed as holiday resorts. 

. But there is another aspect of the question which must 


^ In England the development of light railways has been checked by 
the opposition of existing railway companies, who fear their competition. 
Belgian experience, however, seems to show that, so far from competing with 
the main system of railways, as was at first feared, the light railways act 
as feeder lines. As M. de Burlet says : Such data as we have collected 
justify us in afiSnuing that the light railways have in a large measure contri- 
buted towards the increase of traffic.” 

2 On English railways passengers are allowed to take 60 lbs. free of 
charge. 

^ These charges do not include delivery at domicile. 

^ The writer is aware that special facilities for the transport of seasonable 
produce are also given by some of the English railways, but cultivators in 
the more remote agricultural districts cannot take advantage of these. 
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be referred to before this chapter closes, namely, the 
enormous rise in land values in the districts through which 
light railways pass. For instance, in Dilbeek, one of the 
communes in the strawberry - cultivating area outside 
Brussels, the writer was told that land close to the light 
railway hue is let at about £5 per acre, as against £4 for 
land of the same quality at a little distance. He was also 
told of a case in the same neighbourhood where the selling 
price of land had more than doubled owing to the intro- 
duction of the light railway system. Other interesting 
instances are given by M. C. de Burlet, who says:^ 
Through the increased travelling facilities to outlying 
places in the Ardennes and in the Dunes, new enterprises 
have been undertaken, which have had the immediate 
effect of doubling and trebling the price of land. In 
Middelkerke, for example, we have a watering-place created 
by the local railway, where the rateable value has increased 
by over 200 per cent in fifteen years, and the cost of 
building land has risen from 4d, per square yard to 2s. 4d. 
during the same period. Similarly, the construction of the 
line from Samson to Ardenne in the valley of the Meuse 
has raised the price of land within two years by 100 per 
cent.” From other instances v/hich have come to the 
notice of the writer two more may be cited. In the 

commune of Lahamaide (Canton Frasnes) a light railway 
was built in 1902. The price of land, which previously 
averaged £60 per acre, rose to an average of £73, is. 
22 per cent. In Wasmes, Audemez, Briffoeuil (Canton 
Peruwelz), the price of agricultural land had long been 
stationary at an average of between £53 and £56 per acre ; 
but since the construction of a light railway — from 
Peruwelz to Tournai — in 1900, it has risen to between 
£62 and £68, i.e. 18 per cent. 

These instances, which might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely, of the increase in land values which follows 
the establishment of light railways will serve to illustrate a 
general principle. It is one with which the writer has 
1 Report to the International Railway Congress of 1900, 
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constantly been confronted as he has studied the various 
efforts made by the Belgian people to improve their 
economic position. Whether it be transport facilities, 
or the more intensive cultivation of the soil, or the intro- 
duction of co-operative methods, or the discovery of 
chemical manures, or better education in agricultural 
processes, the result in each case has been the same — to 
raise the value of the land. In the case of light railways 
it is not, as a rule, the little peasant who works on his 
farm beside them who benefits most, nor is it the manu- 
facturer who builds his factory, or the forester who plants 
his forests in districts opened up by the new lines. It is 
the owner of the soil who ultimately benefits, because he 
has the right to levy upon all of these a tax in the form of 
increased rent. 

Only one-third of the land in Belgium is cultivated by 
the owners ; and the tenants of the remaining two-thirds 
cannot ultimately escape from this tax, which robs them of 
a large part of the additional profits due to the railways.^ 
The development of agriculture does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily mean an improvement in the lot of the agriculturist. 
The position of Belgian farmers has undoubtedly improved 
during recent years, but the improvement would have been 
far greater if they had not paid such heavy toll to the owner 
of the land on every fresh advantage, whether accruing to 
them from outside or won by their own enterprise and 
ejffort.2 


III. Eivees AisTD Canals 

The Belgian system of inland waterways is one of the 
most complete in the world. There is a whole network of 

1 The writer is aware that many landlords in Belgium do not exact rack 
rents, especially from old tenants, but this fact does not affect the economic 
position stated above. 

2 Since this chapter was wiitten, the British Government has made known 
its intention of creating an Agricultural Development Fund. In view of the 
great importance of transport facilities to agricultural prosperity in many 
districts, it may be hoped that the question of the creation of a system of 
light railways will occupy the attention of the authorities responsible for 
the application. 
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them, connecting her industrial and agricultural centres 
with each other, with her ports, and with adjacent countries ; 
and fresh improvements are always being made to meet 
the exigencies of increasing traffic. Thus there are large 
canals leading to Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and Zeebrugge, 
while the Scheldt, leading to Antwerp, and artificially 
deepened in parts, is one of the most important waterways 
in the world. The canals are an immense advantage to 
towns like Li4ge, engaged in the production of heavy 
goods, which can be sent by water to the port twice as 
cheaply as by rail — though the latter is cheap.^ 

The total length of navigable inland waterways is 
1349 miles — 604 of canals and 745 of rivers.^ Their 
combined mileage is about half that of the main railways. 
Almost all of them belong to the State.^ Large sums of 
money have been spent in their construction or improve- 
ment, and the receipts do little more than pay the cost of 
upkeep. Thus practically no interest has been earned on 
the capital invested, which amounts to fourteen million 
pounds. The Belgian Government regards waterways 
much as roads are regarded in Britain; and it is not 
expected that interest shall be earned on the capital invested, 
but merely that those who use them shall pay the cost of 
upkeep. Just as in Britain roads are maintained by local 
rates, in Belgium canals are maintained by extremely low 
tolls. The haulage is undertaken on commercial terms by 
barge-owners; only the canals themselves belong to the 
State. 

It is clear that Belgium regards her canals as a valuable 
factor in her industrial and agricultural success, for though 
they pay no interest on capital, and lessen the traffic on 

^ To convey a consignment of 300 tons of rails from Liege to Antwerp 
would cost about £79 by rail, and £39 by canal. 

2 Of the latter, 210 miles have been artificially deepened. 

s Of 1349 miles the State owns .... 1248 miles 

The provinces and communes own . . , 24 ,, 

In private hands . . . . , , 77 „ 


1349 
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the railways, which is comparatively lucrative, she goes on 
deepening and improving them, and even adding and con- 
structing new ones. “It is evident,'' said the British 
Consul-General for Belgium in his statement before the 
British Eoyal Commission on Canals, “ that to them 
Belgium greatly owes her present prosperity: the water- 
ways are of vital importance to the trade of the country.'’ ^ 
Certainly they are largely used — the traffic in 1907 
amounting to no less than 52,249,129 tons.^ 

When, on account of long -continued frost, the canal 
traffic is stopped, the industries of the country are seriously 
disorganised, for apart from the fact that carriage of 
goods by railway costs, roughly speaking, double that by canal, 
the railways cannot possibly cope with the increased traffic 
caused by a long and severe frost. 

A comparison of the development of river and canal 
traffic in Belgium with that in England and Wales is 
interesting. In England and Wales, in 1905, the total 
length of canals and navigable rivers was 3639 miles, 
and the consignments amounted to 41,000,000 tons.® Thus, 
although the area is about five times that of Belgium, the 
length of inland waterways is less than three times as great, 
and the Belgian traffic is actually 27 per cent greater 
than that of England and Wales. Such figures are worthy 
of consideration by those anxious to develop English industry 

1 Evidence of Sir Cecil Hertslet. Od. 3184 (1906), p. 110. The whole 
evidence given by this witness is fall of excellent and interesting informa- 
tion on the subject, as is also his Consular Eeport No. 604 (1904). 

2 Only a comparatively small part of this traffic is international, the 
weight of goods which entered and left Belgium by canal or river being about 
seven and eight million tons respectively. Thus the great bulk of the 
traffic was from one part of the country to another. 

The total number of ton-miles travelled on the canals in 1907 was 
732,234,936 made up as follows : — 

Mineral fuel . . . . 197,929,129 ton-miles 

Industrial raw materials and products 299,863,169 „ 

Timber ..... 19,627,161 „ 

Agricultural products . . . 124,726,717 „ 
Miscellaneous . . 90,188,768 ,, 

s Extracted from tables compiled at the instance of the Royal Com- 

mission on Canals and Waterways, 1907. Of the 3639 miles, 966 are owned 
by railway companies and 218 controlled by them. 
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and commerce. They point to the fact that the view 
hitherto taken of English canals, viz. that they are dividend- 
earning investments, may be the wrong one from the 
standpoint of national well-being. Belgian experience 
also shows clearly the advantage of unity of administration. 
Her 1349 miles are controlled by one State department, 
and developments in canal facilities are always considered 
from the standpoint of the public good. ‘"The canals 
of Belgium,” said Sir Cecil Hertslet, in his evidence to 
the Commission already quoted,^ "are so arranged as to 
be a benefit to the whole commercial population, and not 
of particular advantage to one or more industries. The 
endeavour is to have every section of the manufacturing 
districts in direct touch with the large towns of Belgium, 
with the sea-board, and with the manufacturing centres 
of other countries, for the interchange of commo^ties and 
other manufactured goods.” It might seem ironical to 
compare this state of things with the 129 independent canal 
systems of England and Wales, each less concerned about 
the national welfare than its individual dividends. 

Certainly Belgium is a flat country, and the cost of 
construction is less than if it were hilly, less therefore than 
it would be in many parts of England and Wales ; but she 
has over 300 locks on her 1349 miles of navigable waters. 

Before leaving the subject of water carriage, mention 
must be made of the Belgian ports — Antwerp, G-hent, 
Ostend, Zeebrugge, and Bruges, and others less important. 
Over 13|- million tons of shipping entered them in 
1907, of which about 11,000,000 tons went to Antwerp; 
Ostend and Ghent coming next with rather less than a 
million each. Many of the ports, such as Ghent, Antwerp, 
and Ostend, are municipally owned and managed, others 
have been conceded to private companies, but strict 
regulations are laid down as to the tolls they may charge. 
The Government, recognising the great value of good ports 
in the nation's commerce, has advanced large sums for 
their construction, and at the present time is spending 
1 Cd. 3184 (1906), p. 102. 
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seven and a half million pounds in improving the port of 
Antwerp. When the works are completed they will be 
made over to the city, on terms to be arranged. 

IV. Roads 

Our survey of the transit facilities in Belgium may 
conclude with a few words on Belgian roads. It is not 
enough to have good railway facilities ; farmers must be 
able to convey their produce easily and cheaply to and 
from the stations and the towns. Belgium has an excellent 
road system. Between 1830 and 1904 the length of 
main roads was increased threefold (from 1888 to 5916 
miles), so that now there is about half a mile for every square 
mile of territory. There is also a very complete system 
of smaller local roads, with a mileage more than twice as 
great as the main ones (1|^ miles per square mile of 
territory). The improvement in the road system has been 
of great advantage to Belgian agriculture, but, as in the 
case of light railways, much of this advantage has gone 
to the landlord rather than to the worker. Here, for 
instance, are two replies received by M. E. de Laveleye when 
investigating the state of Belgian agriculture in 1878 : — 

From the editor of the Gourrier agricole de Saffelaere — 

The improvement of the roads has raised the selling price of 
land 40 per cent and rent 10 per cent. 

The SocUU agricole d% Limbo%rg — 

The highways and local roads are in an extremely satisfactory 
state. The facilities which they afford to the agriculturist for 
the transport of his produce to the town markets, etc., have much 
increased the rent of land, which has doubled in twenty-five years. . . . 

The main roads in Belgium are as a rule fairly well 
kept, many of them being paved with stone setts. The 
cost of upkeep of the small local roads falls on the 
communes, but as the population in some of them is 
either so scanty or so poor that it cannot really ajfford to 
maintain proper roads, the Government passed a law in 
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1896 under which grants are made to impecunious com- 
munes for the purpose of road-making. This is an illustra- 
tion of the practical help given by the State to the 
development of Belgian agriculture. 

Conclusions 

Before closing this chapter we may briefly summarise 
the facts contained in it. We have seen that whether 
we considered her roads, canals, main railways, or light 
railways, Belgium is exceedingly well served. Apart from 
her wonderful system of light railways, she has a greater 
length of main railways per square mile of territory than 
any other country in the world. These are, on the whole, 
well managed, though if the accounts were kept in accord- 
ance with ordinary business methods they would show 
a deficit. This, however, is not a serious matter, in view 
of the great advantages which the Belgian people derive 
from the low rates charged both for the conveyance of 
passengers and goods. The marvellous facilities granted 
to workmen tend greatly to increase the mobility of labour 
and to equalise wages and reduce unemployment. 

The light railways, with their interesting system of 
finance, are rapidly opening up the most remote parts of the 
country, and helping to develop both industry and agricul- 
ture, while the canals are of the greatest value to those 
industries where a very cheap conveyance of heavy goods 
is of more moment than rapidity of transit. 

There is, in short, no doubt that the excellent transport 
arrangements throughout Belgium are largely responsible 
for her agricultural and industrial prosperity ; but it is 
equally clear that an undue share of the benefits has been 
claimed by the owners of the land in the vicinity of the 
roads, railways, and canals. 



CHAPTEE XXII 

THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION 

It is a commonplace of political science that the social and 
economic welfare of a country is vitally affected by the 
system of taxation, and we must therefore study this 
question in Belgium. 

Our investigations will be confined to such questions as 
the following : Is the burden of taxation light or heavy ? ” 
‘‘ Is it levied upon the community in proportion to the 
capacity of the respective classes to bear it ? ’’ Is it so 
levied as to hinder or develop industrial and economic 
forces ? ’’ And, finally, “ Is the money raised by taxation 
devoted to objects which ameliorate the general conditions 
of life, or to those from which the people obtain little or no 
benefit ? 

OjB&cial figures are available showing the national and 
provincial income and expenditure, and also that of the 
sixteen communes having more than forty thousand inhabit- 
ants; but there are no such figures later than 1880 for 
the 2611 communes with a population of less than forty 
thousand, and without them no complete account of the 
taxes of the country can be given. But, thanks to the 
courtesy and help of the Minister of the Interior, a special 
investigation has been undertaken, and full statistics 
obtained, of the income and expenditure of all communes 
having from twenty to forty thousand inhabitants, and also 
of 362 smaller ones, distributed aU over the country. The 
labour of preparing the statement of accounts for the 352 
communes on a uniform basis — ^kindly undertaken by the 
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local authorities at the request of the Minister of the 
Interior — was considerable, as was the work of co-ordinating 
all the figures after they had been supplied to the writer. 
In view of the very laborious nature of the work, it would 
not have been practicable to obtain figures for every com- 
mune in Belgium, but various tests that were applied 
showed that the 352 communes whose accounts were 
investigated may be regarded as typical.^ Assuming them 
to be so, it is now possible to present a complete statement 
of the national, provincial, and communal income and 
expenditure 2 This is as follows ; — 


1 A table showing the results of this enquiry is given in the Appendix, 
pp. 692-3. 

2 In the table an attempt is made to arrive at net figures. Thus only 
the profits and losses on trading enterprises, such as railways, trams, etc., 
are taken into account ; moreover, the analysis of both income and expendi- 
ture differs from that of the published figures in such a way as to show more 
clearly the exact sources of income and purposes of expenditure. As far as 
possible, all debt chaiges have been allocated to the different purposes for 
which the debts were mcurred, and the expenditure of departments which 
are responsible for various services has been analysed. The statement has 
been drawn up from a sociological and not merely from a book-keeping 
standpoint. 

The figures refer to the year 1905, the latest date for which the necessary 
figures were available when the work of compilation was begun at the end of 
1908. 


[Table 
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Belgian Finan 



INCOME. 




Sources of Income. 

National 

Provincial. 

Communal. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Taxes 

2,529,520 

763,080 


3,292,60 C 

Customs 

2,082,860 

,, 


2,082,360 

Excise 

8,540,860 

.. 


3,540,360 

Bates . ... 

.. 


8,057,840 

3,057,840 

Begistration, Fee Stamps, and Stamp 

2,788,440 

.. 

.. 

2,788,440 

Duties 





Total of Taxes . 

10,9«>,680 

763,080 

3,057,840 

14,761,60 

Post Office and Telegraph— 

Beceipts .... £1,277,480 

Expenses (Ordinary) £934,840 
„ (Capital) 77,120 





1,011,960 






265,620 



265,620 

Brovenue from Public Property . 

170,660 ^ 

8,060 

688,320 

856,940 

Profits on Trading Enterprises . 

.. 


78,0702 

78,070 

Tolls and Dues (Markets, Ports, Canals, 

292,000 

.. 


292,000 

etc.) 





Miscellaneous . .... 

602,720 

156,200 

2,577,480® 

3,236,400 

Total of other receipts , 

1,230,800 

159,260 

3,338,870 

4,728,93« 

Grand Total 

12,1T1,«80 

922,340 

1 

6,396,710 

19,490,53 

Percentage of Total . 

62*5 

4*7 

32 8 

100 


1 Crown Lands. 

2 This IS an estimat«i figure. The total receipts from trading enterprises were about 
£78(1,760, and the profits have been reckoned as 10 per cent of the takings. The writer 
recognises that this figure may be incorrect, but any possible difference between it and 
the actual figure could only represent the merest fraction of the total income of the 
communes. 

3 This sum is rather too high, as it mcludes certain small Government Grants which 
cannot be separated. 
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National and Local (1905) 


EXPENDITURE. 

Items of Expenditure. 

National. 

Provincial 

Communal. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Civil List, Political and other Pensions . 

241,560 



241,660 

Wo-.. /Ordinary £2,567,6401 
t Capital . 690,240/ ’ 

Foreign Office, Consular and Diplomatic 

3,257,880 

.. 

25,080 

3,282,960 

183,520 

.. 

,, 

183,620 

Services 




Afrrini-iifnT-A/ Ordinary £218,8401 
Agriculture 17,000/ ' * 

235,840 


.. 

235,840 

Cost of Collection and Administration of 

881,640 

,, 


881,640 

Customs and Inland Revenue 




/ Ordinary £328,36o\ 
the|capitel 4,000| 

332,360 

•• 

1,177,760 

1,610,120 

Education - - 

1,351,040 

174,960 

1,646,240 

3,172,240® 

Law 

476,480 

34,560® 


611,040 

Religion 

287,040 

18,440 

40,400 

345,880 

Fnendly Societies .... 

691,520 

691,620 

Labour Departmeiit{gj^;gf' 

Railways — 

Receipts .... £9,749,520 

Expenses (Ordinary) £6,582,280 
„ (Capital) 8,276,920 

9,859,200 

271,840* 

109,680 

60,920 


271,840 

170,600 



FoorLa-»-{g^S’^£2;92o} ' • • 

2,920 

84,120 

700,440 

787,480 

PnsonaaudPobce{0^-yM} 

220,560® 

.. 


220,560 

Public Works £686‘,68o}‘ 

636,680 

.. 

286,680 

923,360 

Industrial Schools and Labour Colonies . 

227,720 



227,720 

Pubhc Health 

204,480 

. . 

249,920 

464,400 

Beads and Bridges 

1,404,760 

188,600 

271,920 

1,866,280 

Interest and Smking Fund on Loans 

.. 


2,089,9207 

2,089,920 

MisceUaneous{gj^J^ . 

833,720 

424,640 

168,660 

1,427,020 

Grand Total . 

11 , 851 , 2^0 

986,240 

6 , 657,020 

19 , 494,500 

Percentage of Total . 

61*0 

6-0 

34-0 

100 


^ Includes “ Commerce ” 

5 In Belgium tlie State has practically nothing to pay for the maintenance of prisoners, 
this being covered by part of the wages paid by manufacturers for the work executed in 
the prisons. 

6 Includes Prisons and Gendarmerie. 

7 These loans cannot be distributed over the different services, as the necessary 
particulars are not obtainable, but practically all the money borrowed has been expended 
on Public Works, School Buildings, and Roads and Bridges. 

8 Part of the cost of Buildings is included in ** Pubhc Works.” 


Y 
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It will be noted that 62 per cent of the money raised in 
the country is from national, about 5 per cent from pro- 
vincial, and 33 per cent from communal sources. The total 
sum raised is nearly twenty million pounds, equal to 
£2 : 14 : 5 per head of the population. But this is not 
all raised by taxation, for nearly five million pounds come 
from other sources. Thus Belgium is certainly not a heavily 
taxed country. It is much less so than the United Kingdom, 
as will be shown later in the chapter. 

Let us now examine the system of taxation, and see 
how far the burden is distributed in accordance with ability 
to bear it, and whether the taxes are such as to develop or 
to hamper industry and enterprise. 

It will be simplest to deal first with the national system, 
for, as will be shown later, that of the communes and pro- 
vinces is largely based upon it. 

Over one-third (38 per cent) of Belgian national taxes 
are raised by indirect taxation, viz. 24 per cent by excise, 
and 14 per cent by customs duties. Of the direct taxes, 51 
per cent are raised by fees, taxes on mortgages, estate and 
succession duties, 20 per cent by a land tax, 17 per cent by 
various personal taxes, 9 per cent by a tax on trading and 
professions (droit de patente), and just over one-half per cent 
by a tax on mines. 

The excise duties are levied principally on alcoholic 
beverages, the only other articles thus taxed being margarine, 
vinegar, tobacco, and sugar, which together only account for 
about one-seventh of the total excise duties. 

The customs duties call for more detailed examination, 
and the policy Belgium pursues with respect to these is 
well described by Sir Cecil Hertslet, the British Consul- 
General for Belgium, who writes : — ^ 

The amount collected as customs duty upon imports into Belgium 
appears to be an absurdly small one when it is considered that 
Belgium is supposed to be a “ protected ” country, but the truth in 
regard to the customs tariff of this country is that it is imposed more 
with a view to protecting certain manufacturing and other industries, 

1 Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Annual Series, No. 4147. Cd. 3727-30, 
1908, pp. 14 and 15. 
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while admitting the free importation of practically all the necessaries 
of hfe, with but very few exceptions, than with that of collecting 
revenue for the necessities of Government. The tariff, as framed in 
Belgium,; gives a certain preference to home manufactures for the 
supply of home wants, while the restriction on the importation of 
foreign goods is in most cases but a slight one. This is clear from 
the fact that the value of the total imports in 1907 amounted (as 
already shown) to £150,944,000 in value, while the total import 
duty imposed thereon amounted to only £2,311,520, from which it 
will be seen that, taking the total imports and total duty, the average 
percentage of duty on imports is only 1*53 per cent. 


The principal articles producing revenue from the 
imposition of customs duties in 1905 were as follows : — ^ 


Tobacco ........ 

Per Cent of 
Total Customs 
Duties. 

9*7 

Cotton goods ....... 

9*2 

Wood for building purposes .... 

86 

Oats and seeds 

7*0 

Haberdashery and hardware .... 

5*4 

Exotic fruit and dried plums .... 

5*3 

Clothing 

48 

Woollen goods 

4*4 

Spirits ........ 

4*2 

Iron and steel ....... 

3*6 


Between 1 and 3 per cent of the total customs revenue 
is produced by each of the following : — 

Silk goods, livestock (sheep and oxen), machinery, cheese, 
beer and other fermented drinks, butter and margarine, 
metal (manufactured), furniture, conveyances (except 
rail and tramway cars) . . . Together . 17*0 

while each of the following produce less than 1 per cent : — 

Foodstuffs preserved in sugar, hides, printed matter (pro- 
duits typogra^phiques autres\ wood (various), leather 
goods, honey, rubber goods, paper, china, waxed cloth of 
all kinds, ordinary glass-ware . . Together . 7*2 

All these accounted for 86 per cent of the total customs 
revenue in 1906. It will be noted that there is a low 
duty on a large number of partially or wholly manufactured 
articles, and that nearly all foodstuffs are admitted free. 
There is, however, a tax on meat — except bacon — and on 

^ The figures for 1906 are here given rather than those for a later year 
as this is the year for which other taxes are given. 
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dairy produce — except some of the cheaper varieties of 
cheese. As in all protected countries, each trade and 
industry puts pressure on the Government to increase the 
protection on goods which it produces ; the efforts of the 
powerful Boerenbond (Peasants' League) in this direction 
have been already referred to.^ 

Not all the duties are protective in character; for 
instance, exotic fruits and certain other articles not pro- 
duced in the country are dutiable. 

Turning to direct taxes, the registration fees and estate 
duties have been dealt with at length in Chapter V. 
Here it need "only be stated that they are very high. The 
charges on the transfer of land, by sale or otherwise, usually 
amounting to 8^ per cent or more of its capital value, un- 
doubtedly constitute a considerable burden. The succession 
duties on land vary from 1*4 per cent of its capital value in the 
case of lineals to 13*8 per cent in that of distant relatives. 

Of the other direct taxes the most important is the 
Land Tax, which is levied on an extraordinarily antiquated 
basis. It consists of 7 per cent on the cadastral revenue ” 
of property, be it buildings or land. This “cadastral 
revenue ” represents the actual letting value during the ten 
years 1849-1858. It has never been altered since it was 
fixed, although, of course, the values have changed entirely 
during the past fifty years. Hence the “ cadastral revenue " 
bears little relation to the present value of landed property,^ 

1 See p. 234.^ 

2 The following examples taken from actual documents show this : — 


Nattire of Property. 

Area. 

Actual Present 
Value. 

Bent. 

Cadastral 

Bevenue 

Land 

Tax. 

Ageioultuhal 










Land — 

Acres. 

& 

s. 

d 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

s. 

d. 

(1) Garden . . . 

0-12 

14 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 9 7 

0 

8 

(21 Arable land 

2*17 

104 

0 

0 

3 11 

2 

3 14 3 

5 

2 

(3) Meadow . . 

0-50 

16 

0 

0 

0 12 10 

1 10 10 

2 

2 

BxriLDiHG Land — 
(4j House (town) . 

0-04 

1080 

0 

0 

52 0 

0 

16 5 4 

22 

7 

(6) House (country) 

0*86 

600 

0 

0 

24 0 

0 

14 19 10 

21 

0 
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though the divergence is less in the country than in towns, 
where enormous changes have taken place. The tax is also 
charged on the cadastral value of improvements in buildings, 
and on new buildings, but this value is only determined by 
comparing the new with the old, and it is in reality based 
on the 1868 valuation. Thus, although Belgium has a land 
tax, it is not so framed as to induce owners to employ 
their land to the best advantage, nor does it secure for 
the community the unearned increments in land values.^ 
Not much need be said about the so-called " Personal 
Taxes.” These are, first, a tax of 5 per cent on the “ taxable 
rental value ” of all houses,^ which must be distinguished 
from the cadastral value. It is fixed by comparing the 
house to be assessed with a similar house in the same 
commune whose taxable rental value dates from valuations 
carried out in 1872-1876. Formerly the taxable rental 
value was re-assessed from time to time so as to accord 
with the Teal rental value, but as this method led to many 
electoral frauds it was abandoned, and the assessment, once 
made, remains unchanged. As a consequence, there is seldom 
any relationship between the real and taxable rental value.^ 

1 The land in Belgium is, in fact, used to much better advantage than in 
Britain, but this results from its great subdivision and not from the system 
of taxation. 

2 In addition to the 5 per cent there is a further tax of 35 per cent on 
the value of the tax. Thus if the assessed rental value of a house wore £14, 
the tax would be 

5 per cent on £14 = 14s. 

35 „ 14s. = 4s. lid. 

Total=18s. lid. 


^ A few examples taken from documents will substantiate this statement : — 


Descnption of Property. 

Kent. 

Taxable Rental 
Value. 

Tax paid . 6 per 
cent on Rental 
Value and 35 per 
cent on Tax 


& 

& s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Town house 

44 

14 0 

0 

18 11 

Farmer’s house . 

12 

2 16 

0 

8 10 

Business house m country 

16 

5 0 

0 

6 9 
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This tax is only levied on houses whose assessed rental 
value exceeds 34s. a year, or whose actual weekly rent 
exceeds Is. It is not levied on factories, sheds, churches, 
schools, and other public buildings, or unoccupied houses, 
whether furnished or unfurnished. The list of exempted 
buildings was further extended by a law, passed in 1895, 
which exempted almost all working men from the payment 
of house duty, and also from the taxes on doors, windows, 
and furniture.^ The tax on doors and windows, popularly 
known as the tax on fresh air,” or the '' tax on light,” 
varies from 9-|-d. for each of these in small communes, 
to Is. 9d. plus 15 per cent in large ones, and that on 
furniture amounts to 1 per cent on its assumed value, 
which is, as a rule, much below its actual value. Another 
tax is that on servants, which varies from 6s. 5d. to 
32s. for each, according to sex, number kept, and the 
kind of work they do. Taxes are also imposed on horses 
kept for pleasure, varying from 46 s. where only one is 
kept, to 73 s. 7d. per horse where five or more are kept. 
Special arrangements are made for job-masters and horse- 
breeders. 

A more important tax is that on traders and professional 


^ The conditions of exemption are as follows : — 


In Communes witli a 
Population of 

Total Exemption 
granted to those 
whose “ Bental Value ” 
is assessed at 

Half the Tax zs remitted 
to those whose “ Eental 
Value ” is assessed at 

10,000-25,000 

s. d. 
less than 40 0 

8. d. s. d. 

from 40 0 to 59 4 

26,000-50,000 

„ 61 0 

„ 51 0 „ 67 10 

60,000-75,000 

» 69 4 

„ 59 4 „ 76 4 

75,000 and over. 

„ 67 10 i 

„ 67 10 „ 84 10 


Note that these figures refer to ** rental valne,” not to actual rent paid. 
As already explained, the former is very much lower than the latter. In 
addition to these exemptions, certain others are made for old and invahded 
workmen. 
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men (droit de jpatente^ which is levied on all persons 
engaged in commercial, industrial, or professional pursuits. 
These are grouped, and taxed accordingly, the basis of 
taxation being the supposed relative importance and utility 
of the different occupations and the outward signs of the 
relative prosperity of the persons engaged in them — signs 
which often give a very imperfect indication of their actual 
financial condition. The taxes vary enormously, being as 
low as lOd. per annum and as high as £22 : 18s. This 
trading tax must not be looked upon as an income tax, for 
there is no income tax in Belgium except in the case of 
limited liability companies, which pay a tax on their net 
profits.^ 

Certain persons are exempted from payment of the 
trading tax, namely, clergymen. Government officials of all 
kinds, barristers, artists, sculptors, farmers, quarry and mine 
owners, small tradesmen working for themselves or only 
assisted by members of their families, workmen, and all 
those whose income is below £48 a year. 

The only other tax which calls for comment is that 
levied on mines, and it is of small importance, producing 
less than one-half per cent of the revenue raised by taxa- 
tion. It consists of 20 s. 9d. per square mile of mine, and 
2|- per cent of the net profits earned, plus 25 per cent on 
both. 

We now pass to the system of provincial taxation, which 
can be disposed of in a few words, as practically the whole 
of it, although levied by the provincial governments, is 
collected by the national authorities in the form of centimes 
additionneh on their personal,” land, and trading taxes. 
When levying these, an addition is made to them which is 
handed over by the national to the provincial authorities, 
who pay a sum agreed upon towards the cost of collection. 
Besides these centimes additionneh the provinces levy small 
taxes on dogs, bicycles, motor-cars, etc., and make a charge 
for licences for the sale of tobacco and drink, and for the 

1 A few communes impose local taxes which are based on a somewhat 
arbitrarily fixed estimate of the income of the taxpayers. 
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right to carry a gun; but the total sum so raised is 
unimportant. 

Communal taxes, which correspond to " rates ” in 
Britain, are more important, their estimated total being 
over three million pounds. Eather over one-third (35*4 per 
cent) of them consist of centimes additionnels^ collected for 
the communes by the national authorities. The remainder 
is obtained in a great variety of ways, each commune 
arranging its own method of raising money, subject to a 
certain control by the Provincial Permanent Committee.^ 
Among the taxes most frequently imposed are those on 
brick-kilns, quarries, mines, markets, factories (either ac- 
cording to the number of workmen employed or horse- 
power of engines), sale of tobacco and drink, public amuse- 
ments, funerals, profit of limited liability companies, 
hawkers, balconies, cellar -holes in footpaths, dogs, motor 
cars, bicycles, pianos, etc. 

The communes also get substantial national grants to 
compensate them for the loss sustained by the abolition of 
the communal tolls {octrois) in 1860, besides grants for 
special purposes, e.g, building of churches, hospices, hospitals, 
and schools ; maintenance of foundlings, education, improv- 
ing the water supply, and road-making. 

But the burden of local taxation is much less than in 
Britain. Taking the country as a whole, local taxes are 
only about a quarter of what they are in the United 
Kingdom, namely, 8s. 6d. per head of the population 
against 30s. 8d. The difference is not so great, however, 
if the large towns in both countries are compared. For 
instance, taking the twelve largest towns in Belgium, local 
taxes average 22s. per head of the population, varying from 
8s. 2d, per head in Malines to 40s. per head in Brussels. 
In twelve large English provincial towns the local rates 
average 38s. lOd. per head of the population, or nearly 

^ This permanent committee is appointed by the Provincial Connczl from 
among its members, and charged with practically all the administrative 
business of local government. Among its duties is the supervision of 
municipal administration and finance. 
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twice as much as in Belgium. They vary from 29 s. 9d. in 
Portsmouth to 51s. 9d. in Manchester.^ 

In Belgium, in 1905, while about eleven millions of 
the national income for public purposes was derived from 
taxation, about one and a quarter millions came from other 
sources ; among them the post-office, showing a net profit 
of £266,000; and revenue from landed property and tolls, 
bringing in £463,000. 

In the case of the provinces, the receipts apart from 
taxation are only about £159,000. With the communes, 
however, it is different. Common lands bring in"£683,000, 
trading enterprises £78,000, and miscellaneous '' receipts 
amount to two and a half million pounds. These are very 
varied in character. For instance, to take at random a 
single town (Mons, 1907), we find that under the heading 
miscellaneous ” are included such items as — 

Payment for seats to view the pubhc f^tes. 

Eents paid by menageries, circuses, etc., for “ stands ” at fairs. 

Payments for services of fire brigade. 

Bepayment by hospices for coffins supplied. 

Sale of land. 

Sale of electoral lists, etc , etc. 


^ Table showing the population, rateable value, and rates levied in the 
following towns for the year 1905-6 : — 


Name. 

Population 

Eateable 

Value 

Rates in 
tlie£ 

Per Head of 
Population, 

Liverpool 

730,143 

4,470,837 

s. d. 

7 8 

s. d. 

47 3 

Manchester . 

631,185 

466,787 

4,083,119 

2,075,905 

8 0 

61 9 

Leeds . 

8 8 

39 4 

Sheffield 

440,414 

1,689,994 

9 0 

34 6 

Bristol . 

358,515 

1,769,864 

7 10 

38 8 

Bradford 

285,689 

1,538,870 

8 4 

44 10 

Newcastle 

264,511 

1,614,097 

6 8 

34 7 

Kingston-upon-Hull 

258,127 

1,160,820 

7 10 

35 5 

Nottingham , 

251,677 

1,191,517 

7 6 

35 3 

Salford . 

231,514 

1,023,499 
1,070,828 ' 

7 10 

34 6 

Leicester 

228,132 

7 4 

34 6 

Portsmouth . 

201,976 

965,311 

6 4 

29 9 

Average of the twelve towns 

• 

38 10 
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A glance at the table on page 592 will show that the 
communes are borrowing large sums of money. In 1905 
they borrowed over three and a quarter million pounds, 
which was more than the whole amount of the taxes they 
levied in that year.^ 

Let us now turn to the question of expenditure, and see 
what Belgium does with the money she raises. Over a 
third of it (38 per cent) goes for three purposes, viz. 5 per 
cent for public works, 16 per cent for war, and 17 per cent 
for education. The development of agriculture claims 1*2 
per cent, and 3 '5 per cent is spent in subsidies to Friendly 
Societies and for kindred purposes.^ The loss on the 
railway amounts to 1 per cent ^ and the cost of the poor 
law to 4 per cent. 

It is to be regretted that these figures cannot be com- 
pared with figures similarly arranged, giving the income 
and expenditure of other European countries. This, how- 
ever, is impossible, as the accounts of each country are 
drawn up differently, and it would require not only a great 
deal of labour but much technical knowledge so to rearrange 
them as to make them comparable. Without such rearrange- 
ment, however, any comparisons made between them are 
likely to be extremely misleading. But with the help of 
the British Treasury officials, the writer has been able to 
rearrange the figures of the income and expenditure of the 
United Kingdom so as to show clearly its net income from 
various sources and the net expenditure devoted to various 
purposes. He has also prepared a statement of local income 
and expenditure in England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. This proved to be a difficult task, as the methods 
of presenting the figures differ, and there is no central office 

^ Unfortunately the method adopted in keeping the Belgian communal 
accounts makes it impossible to distinguish between expenditure defrayed 
out of loans and that defrayed out of the yearly income. It is, however, 
known that loans are only devoted to certain classes of expenditure, viz, 
public works, roads and bridges, and school buildings. 

^ These subsidies are used, almost exclusively, for pensions to aged 
persons. 

® As explained in the chapter on railways (pp. 287-8), the annual accounts, 
as published, show a profit, hut if the share of the public debt charges due 
to loans incurred on their behalf is debited to them, they show a loss. 
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where information regarding all three can be obtained. It 
could not have been accomplished at all but for the help of 
the officials in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, who kindly 
discussed with the writer's secretary the various difficulties 
which presented themselves. The local figures can only be 
regarded as roughly accurate, for the accounts are kept in 
such a way that it is impossible, without very elaborate 
investigations in the case of every locality, to ascertain 
with accuracy what is the actual profit or loss on the various 
trading enterprises. The figures in the table on page 
332 are arrived at by deducting from the total income of 
the trading enterprises the total expenses, and also the 
interest on the capital invested in them, and the Sinking 
Fund. As the repayment of capital sums is spread over 
a comparatively small number of years, it may be taken 
that the actual profits on the trading enterprises are some- 
what greater than is shown in the figures, but, as stated, 
it would be impossible, without a very lengthy investigation, 
to say how much greater. The resultant figures, given in 
the table on page 332, differ in many respects from those 
usually published; for instance, almost all the national 
debt charges are debited to war,^ and many items of income 
and expenditure have been reclassified to make the figures 
comparable with those for Belgium. The latter, it will be 
remembered, were also specially arranged by the writer to 
show, as clearly as possible, the exact sources of income 
and of expenditure. In the case of all trading enterprises, 
such as the post-office, tramways, lighting, etc., only net 
figures, Le, surplus of income over expenditure, or mce 'versa, 
have been taken account of. 

Some interesting facts emerge from a comparison of the 
Belgian and British figures. (See table, page 335.) The 
total income is nearly twice as high per head of the popu- 
lation in the United Kingdom, viz. 97s. 2d. against 54s. 5d., 
but whereas Belgium gets 13s. 3d. per head from sources other 

^ The whole of the national debt was incurred for war, except ten million 
pounds for the post-office. Ho interest is debited to the latter in the 
published accounts, but a debit has been made in the table given in this 
chapter. 
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Finances oe the 


INCOME. 


Sources of Income. 

National 

Local. 


England and 
Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Gria 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


ecfc Taxes 

51,348,789^ 




.... 

61,J 

itoms .... 

34,734,5782 





. 

34,*: 

5180 . ... 

85,002,8513 





35,( 

les 

.... 

57,593,030 

5,723,802*' 

3,020,218 

66,337,060 

664 

(istration, Fee Stamps, Pees, 

9,164,000 

815,958® 


100,544 

922,502 

10,( 

'mes, and Licences 







Total of Taxes . 

130,850,213 

58,408,988 

5,723,802 

3,126,762 

67,259,552 

198 

t OfBce 

4,091,962 





4,( 

'■enne from Public Property 

457,064^ 

3,052,885 

. .. 

194,384 

3,247,269 

8,*: 

z Canal Shares 

1,058,323 





l.( 

Is 


Loss: Z85,m 


411,090 

125,979 

] 

fits on Trading Enterprises . 


522,219 

Loss* 28,199 

7 

494,020 

4 

cellaneous 

676,252 

1,642,622 

316,706 

324,839 

2,283,167 

2,6 

Total of other receipts , 

6,iTr,eoi 

4,932,615 

287,507 

930,313 

6,150,435 

12,2 








Total .... 

137,027,814“ 

63,341,603 

6,011,309 

4,057,075 

73,409,987 

210, 

Percentage of Total 

65-2 

30-1 

28 

1*9 

34*8 



'aeltidea )fi596,0O9 paid to Local Authorities in lieu of Eat«» on Government Property, and £1,156,767 paid to Local Taxation Ac 
siisolidated Fund 

ncludea £4,358,789 paid to Local Taxation Account 

nclndes £89,924 paid to the Isle of Man. and £169,649 paid to Local !I^xation Account 
holndes £5,;^2,851 paid to Local Taxation Account 
5rown Lands 

nclndes £322,168, being fees received for higher and elementary Ekiitcation 

V’ater Eatoi, to the amount of £536,316, have been Included in the Beceipts of Trading Enterprises 

he Irish accounts (until 1907-8) were so kept that it was impossible to separate the figures for Trading Enterprises from thos 
!il heading “Miscellaneous,” but this will not vitally affect the table, as the total sums involved are small 
hcludas £27,648,150 in respect of Debt Charges, and £233,720 in respect of Military and Naval Annuities and Pensions 
hcludes £218,117 in respect of Superannuation and Retired Ailowances, £194,293 for Salaries and Expenses of Local Qovemn 
!02 for Houses of Parliament Offices, and various su m s foi Salaries of Treasury, Paymastex General, Begistrai General, Bxc 
! Offices. 

hcludes £17,040 for Augmentation of Stipends to Scotch Clergy , £1372 as Salaries of the EeclesiasLical Establishment in the V 
as Salaries to the High Commissioner, Pxeacheis, and Offlcens of the Chuich of Scotland, and £2138 as Salaries and Exp< 
Biasfcxcal Discipline Commission and of the Scottish Churches Commissions. 

hcludes £59,614 for payments under the Tramways and Public Gompanies* Act, the Light Railways, Tramways, Railways, 

:s Acts in Ireland, £w88 as annuities paid under the Light Railway Act, and £3897 as Salaries and Expenses to the Light Railway C 
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Kinotom ( 1905 - 1906 ) 




EXPENDITURE 







Local. 



Items of Expenditure. 

National. 

England and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland 

Total. 

vJ'lciiiCl xuLdli« 


£ 

£> 

£ 

& 

& 

& 

Cml List, Political and other 

694,375 


.... 



694,375 

Pensions (House of Lords, 
House of Commons) 





War ...... 

90,382,7578 





90,382,757 

Colonial Service 

1,342,407 


.... 



1,342,407 

Foreign Office, Consular and 

818,835 

, . . 




818,835 

Diplomatic Services 






Agriculture and Fishenes . 

664,022 

.... 




664,022 

Cost of Collection and Admmis- 

3,289,652 

.... 

. 



3,289,552 

tration of Customs and Inland 
Revenue 





Internal Administration of the 
Country 

Education (including Science 
and Arts) 

1,002,089 8 

4,176,758” 

88,848 

112,896 

4,378,502 

5,380,591 

2,441,146 1 
1U,078,6U1*} 

11,622,180 

(12,$78,798)f 

1,192,431 

(1,6$U,756)\ 

114,77120 

(175,0Sr)i 

12,929,382 

29,449,169 

Law (including Law Pensions) . 

1,625,481 \ 
S,5S8*f 

784,126 

13,663 

44,845 

842,634 

2,370,593 

Behgion .... 

25,66010 


.... 



25,650 

Friendly Societies 

161,821 

.... 




161,821 

Labour Department . 

168,081 





168,081 

Railways 

70,26311 





70,263 

Commerce . ... 

362,01112 


1,341,987 

{19,$m\ 



362,011 

Poor Law and Chanty Com- 
mission 

132,306 \ 

10, Oil, *972 
(l,0$0,77$)i 

2,0*18,136 

{U09,$78)^ 

13,372,096 

14,953,668 

Pnsons and Police 

2,489,981 ) 
2,708,m*f 

3,521,876 

(S,516,070)f 

391,457 

il9$,186)\ 

24,506 

3,937,838 

9,136,075 

Industrial Schools and Labour 

350,039 

88,097 

4*5*, 829 

78,926 

428,965 

Colonies 





Public Works .... 

797,952 in 
1S,09S* f 
91,679 in 
197,161* f 

8,491,884 18 

982,443 

(1$,09$)\ 

450,206 

9,874,533 

10,684,578 

Public Health . 

2, ik, *854 18 
im,15$)f 

172,811 

(15,009)^ 

*3*5^771 

2,367,666 

2,656,506 

Hospitals and Lunatic Asylums 

46,434 ) 
993, 55 A* f 

4,070,087 

(878,193)f 

312,030 

(II5,55I)t 

4,417,888 

6,457,876 

Roads and Bridges 

159,683* j 

14,688,491 

970,291 

(47,I93)t 

9^,812 

(ii$,m)\ 

16,652,594 

16,812,277 

Interest and Sinking Fund on 
Loans 

Miscellaneons .... 

.... 

.... 


447,23621 

447,236 

447.236 

889,462 15 1 
306,35$* 18/ 

3,684,059 

($,99A,m)f 

288,272 

(5W,15$)\ 

1,030,255 

(771,798)\ 

6,002,686 

10,148,400 

Total . 

131,603,738 

1 

1 

5,737,330 

5,318,262 

74E,301,969 

205,905,707 

Percentage of Total . 

64*0 

31-0 

2*5 

2*5 

36*0 

100 


12 Includes £110,641 as Salaries and Expenses of Coiuinittee of the Privy Council for Trade, £95,455 as Salaries and Expenses of the Patent 
Office, and £93,614 as Salaries and Expenses of the Mercantile Marine Services 

13 Eepreaents that poition of expenditure on public vrorka which cannot be allocated to other accounts It includes £104,890 for Eojal Parks 
and Pleasure Gardens, £72,534 for Salaries and Expenses of the Office of Works in Great Britain, and £38,866 for Salaries and Expenses of the 
Public Works Office in Ireland. 

14 Includes £5986 for Vaccine Station of Hendon, £3036 for Sanitary Improvements in Public Offices, £5728 as Salaries and Expenses of the 
Sewage Disposal Commission, £8946 as Salaries and Expenses for the Tuberculosis Commission, £25,061 as Salaries and Expenses of the Medical 
Department of the Board of Trade, £6833 as Salaries and Expenses of the Inspection of Alkali, etc , Works, and £25,344 as Contributions to 
Certified Inebriate Beformatories 

15 Includes £641,804 for Stationery, Printing, Paper, and Books for the Public Service 

16 Grants mad© to Local Authorities in relief of Eates gc nerally 

17 Includes £3,588,495 as Salaries and Superannuation Allowances, the remainder being for Eegistratlon of Electors, Valuation, and Election 

Expenses 18 Includes Land Drainage, Parks, Sewerage, etc. 

13 Includes £2,016,995 for Bemoval of House Eefuse 

20 Includes £33,976 paid to Agricultural and Techmeal Instruction Committees, and £73,507 for Technical Instruction 

21 In the year under review the accounts do not show for what purposes the loans were raised, hut the greater part of them were applied to 
the maintenance of roads, gas, and electric lighting services, and waterworks 

** Subsidy from National Exchequer to local accounts 

t Subsidy from National Exchequer The amount is shown here, hut is not included in the total amount of local expenditure. 
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than taxation, the United Kingdom only gets 5s. 7d,, so that 
its burden of taxation is more than twice as heavy — 91s. 7d. 
against 41s. 2d. in Belgium. The United Kingdom gets 
23s. 9d. per head from direct national taxes, while Belgium 
gets 9s. 2d., and British customs and excise yield 32s. 6d. 
per head, as compared with 15 b , 9d. in Belgium. But the 
most striking difference is in the local taxation, which is 
nearly four times as high in the United Kingdom — 30s. 8d. 
against 8s. 6d. On the whole, we see that so far as the 
burden of taxation is concerned, the Belgian is let off very 
lightly compared with the Briton. Now let us see what 
each gets for his money. 

To avoid confusion we will consider only a few of the 
main figures. The war taxation is more than four and 
a half times as heavy in the United Kingdom as in 
Belgium, viz. 41s. lOd. against 9s. 2d. 44 per cent of 

British expenditure being for army and navy and past wars, 
as compared with 17 per cent in Belgium. Apart from 
war expenditure, the national expenditure is very much the 
same in the United Kingdom and in Belgium, viz. 53s. 2d. 

^ Belgium Bas not engaged in war since 1 832, and therefore has not the 
heavy charges for past wars which burden the exchequers of the large powers. 
The following table shows the amount of the national debt in Belgium and 
the United Kingdom at different dates ; that of Belgium has been largely 
incurred for the construction of railways, canals, and public works of lasting 
benefit, whereas that of the United Kingdom is, with the exception of ten 
millions, for past wars, armaments, and other unproductive purposes. 



ITnited 


Amount per Head of Population. 

Year. 

Kingdom. («) 

Belgium, (*') 

United 

Kingdom. 

Belgium. 

1880 

£> 

733,602,040 

& 

56,912,660 

& 8. d. 

21 0 0 

£ s. a 

10 6 0 

1890 

683,379,358 

80,721,720 

18 2 0 

13 6 0 

1900 

613,739,471 

108,341,960 

14 16 0 

16 3 6 

1907 

743,096,841 

136,625,240 

16 17 0 

18 13 6 


Financial Eeform Almanack, 1909. Annuaire stcdisUguej 1908. 




)MPARATivE Table of the Fihahges (National and Local combined) of the United Kingdom and of Belgium ( 1905 ^) 



2 Part of the cost of buildings is included in " Public "Works " 
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in the former, and 45s. 4<i in the latter. The United 
Kingdom spends 13 s. 8d. per head on education, less than 
a third of what she spends on war, while Belgium spends 
8 s. lOd. per head on education, or almost exactly as much 
as on war. Other large items of expenditure which may 
be compared are Public Works, and Roads and Bridges, which 
taken together amount to 12s. lOd. in the United Kingdom, 
against 7s. lid. in Belgium, and Poor Law 6a lid. in the 
United Kingdom, or more than three times the Belgian 
expenditure {2s. 2d.). The reasons for this striking con- 
trast are dealt with at length in Chapter XXX. They 
include the fact that much of the Belgian poor law ex- 
penditure is defrayed from endowments and other private 
sources. Among the smaller figures it may he noted 
that Belgium spends Is. lid. per head in subsidising 
Priendly Societies and for kindred purposes, while the 
United Kingdom only spends id. in connection with the 
Priendly Society movement, and she spends 8d. a head in 
the encouragement of agriculture as compared with Sd. in 
the United Kingdom, and undoubtedly gets good value for 
her money. 

We may now draw our general conclusions from what 
has been said in this chapter. 

Considering the Belgian system of taxation as a whole, 
it must be admitted that it is one which hampers enterprise 
in many ways. The land tax, based as it is on a now 
obsolete assessment, neither ensures that land shall be put 
to its best use nor secures for the community the rapidly 
growing increments in its value.^ Moreover, by taxing 
buildings as well as land, it tends to discourage building 
enterprise. The high registration duty on land transfer is 
a check to free and easy sale : the tax on the rental value 
of houses has all the vices of the system of rates in Britain, 
with the important difference that practically all workmen’s 

1 As pointed out in footnote 1, p. 325, land in Belgium is, generally 
speaking, put to its best use. This is not due, as shown above, to any 
system of taxation, hut to the fact that it is so widely distributed among 
men who cannot afford either to hold it very long for a rise, or to devote 
large tracts merely to their own pleasure. 
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dwellings are exempted from it ; and the '' tax on fresh air ” 
(windows and doors) is one which it is impossible to defend. 
The tax on trading and professions (droit de jpatente) cannot 
but tend to check their development — it is a tax on income 
before it is earned. The customs duties are small and are 
not levied on the food-stuffs of the poor, and their probable 
effect, which can only be limited in extent and is the subject 
of hot controversy, need not be discussed at present. The 
Belgian Labour Party disapproves of the protective duties. 
Xot all the taxes are open to criticism, e.g, those on carriage- 
horses and servants, graduated according to the number 
kept, are taxes on luxury, while the excise duties on 
alcoholic drinks, although very low compared with those 
imposed in Britain, increase their price and thus tend to 
diminish their consumption. On the whole, the taxes 
weigh especially upon the middle classes — those engaged in 
industry, commerce, and agriculture, — while the workman 
pays on most of the manufactured goods which he buys. 
The wealthiest classes are let off most easily. There is 
no tax on their incomes as in Britain, and succession 
duties, although differentiated according to the relationship 
of the heirs to the deceased, are not graduated according 
to the size of the estate. Moreover, in the case of suc- 
cession in direct line they are levied only on landed 
property. 

Turning to expenditure, Belgium is to be congratulated 
on a comparatively low bill for war, but it is to be regretted 
that she spends so little on education — 8s. lOd. per head of 
the population as compared with 13s. 8d. in* the United 
Kingdom. The maintenance of the poor weighs hghtly on 
the public purse, both because much of the cost is met in 
other ways, and because here, as elsewhere, the cost of 
administration is low, owing to the low wages. 

A comparison of Belgian and British finance shows that 
the expenditure per head of the population is almost 50 
per cent greater in the United Kingdom, but if the war 
expenditure were the same per head of the population in 
the two countries, the per capita expenditure would be 
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almost identical. Taking into account the greater wealth 
of Britain and the higher wages paid, the liirden of taxation 
would then be much lighter in this country. Even now it 
is doubtful whether Belgians or Britons are the more heavily 
taxed in proportion to their ability to pay. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII 

THE GENERAL STANDARD OF COMFORT 

Before going further, it is essential to form some idea of 
the standard of comfort among the working people of 
Belgium. It is always difllcult to gauge this accurately 
in any country. It does not admit of measurement based 
upon accurate statistics, for so much depends upon national 
tastes and customs that what is looked upon as a hardship 
in one country is often the direct choice of another. The 
writer has, however, investigated the problem, and in the 
present chapter a number of typical working-class house- 
holds are described in some detail, with a view to showing 
just how the Belgian workman lives, and answering the 
following questions. Is there under-feeding among families 
with small incomes, and if so, to what extent ? How much 
nutriment does the Belgian workman obtain for a given 
sum of money? What proportion of the total outlay is 
devoted to food, rent, and other items of household expendi- 
ture ? What is the cost in Belgium of the chief necessaries 
of life ? And lastly, how, in each of these respects does 
Belgium compare with Britain ? 

Setting aside a number which were of doubtful accuracy, 
the writer has been able to obtain seventy dependable 
working-class budgets — 54 from towns and 16 from the 
country. They were collected between November 1906 
and August 1908 in different parts of Belgium. The 
majority were obtained through an investigator who had 
wide experience in work of this kind, and who realised the 
great care needed to assure satisfactory results. With 
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four exceptions, all the budgets were kept for four weeks. 
The method employed was to furnish each housewife with 
a specially ruled notebook of fourteen pages — two for every 
day of the week. On the left-hand page she was requested 
to give particulars of all goods purchased during the day ; 
on the right-hand page to give the menus- of all the meals 
eaten, with the number of persons present. At the 
beginning and end of the month entries were made of any 
stock of food in the house.^ Great care was taken to 
ensure accuracy, the investigator paying periodical visits 
for this purpose, which varied in frequency according to 
the special case, as some housewives recognised much more 
clearly than others the need to be exact. E'o budget has 
been made use of in this chapter which for any reason was 
suspected to be at all inaccurate. 

Having thus ascertained the exact quantity and character 
of the food consumed by each family, the next step was to 
see how far this supplied the nutriment considered by 
physiological experts to be necessary for the maintenance 
of physical efficiency. The nutrients contained in food 
fall imder three heads : — 

Protein — ^wMch replaces waste tissue. 1 ^ o 

Fats — ^which may be transformed into body-fat but g ^ 
not into muscle. r i "S S 

Carbohydrates, i,e. sugar and starches — which may be ^ g 
transformed into fat. J ^ § rS 

Since all three nutrients produce energy, it is evident 
that in one sense the food value of any diet may be 
expressed in terms of the total energy which it is capable 
of yielding. This energy is usually measured in calories, 
a calorie being the amount of heat required to raise 1 
kilogram of water 1 ° Centigrade (or 1 lb. of water 4° 
Fahr.V But in estimating the adequacy of a diet for 
practical purposes, it is not enough to know its -total 
energy value; another factor has to be considered. 

, 1 A specimen page from a notebook is given in Appendix XIX. 

2 Taking our common food materials as they are used m ordinary diet, 
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The only nutrient which can repair the constant waste 
going on in the muscles and various tissues of the body 
is protein, and consequently a sufficient supply of this must 
be present in the diet. It is obvious that the greater the 
muscular work to be done, the greater will be the amount 
of protein required; but when a sufficient quantity has 
been secured for the repair of waste, it is a matter of 
indifference, within limits, whether the additional energy 
needed is derived from further protein, or from fat or 
carbohydrates.^ 

Physiologists disagree somewhat as to the number of 
grams of protein and the number of calories of fuel energy 
necessary for the maintenance of physical efficiency ; and 
it would obviously be impossible in this volume to give, 
with any pretence at completeness, the arguments in favour 
of adopting one or another standard of food requirements. 

In a previous volume^ the writer stated the reasons 
which led him, after a careful examination of the different 
standards of food requirements specified by physiologists, to 
adopt that of Professor Atwater, and he proposes to adopt 
the same standard in the present volume.^ Professor 

the following general estimate has been made for the energy furnished to the 
body by 1 gram or 1 lb. of each of the classes of nutrients : — 

Protein, fuel value, 4 calories per gram, or 1820 calories per lb. 

Pats, , 8-9 „ „ 4040 „ ,, 

Carbohydrates, „ 4 ,, „ 1820 ,, „ 

These estimates are based on the latest and most reliable lesearch and 
take into account only the material which is digested and oxidised so 
that its energy is actually available in the body. Earlier estimates based on 
less accurate data and not making allowance for the amounts of fats and 
carbohydrates which escape oxidisation in the body, give 4’1 calories per 
gram for protein and for carbohydrates, 9 -3 calories per gram for fats. 

(Revised edition of Atwater’s PritvcipUs of Nutrition and NutrUive Value 
of Foody published 1902.) 

^ ‘‘ It is generally found that when the amount of carbohydrates exceeds 
about 500 or 600 grams (t.c. 18 or 21 oz.) per man per day the digestive 
organs begin to be disturbed.” 

See A Study of the Diet of the Labouring ClcLsses in Edinburgh (Otto 
Schulze and Co., Edinburgh), p. 9, 

^ Poverty : A Study of Town lAfe (Macmillan). 

3 The recent work of Professor Chittenden of Yale, if it is fully confirmed 
by physiologists, will lead to the adoption of a lower standard of protein. 
His experiments, however, appear to controvert the general experience of 
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Atwater’s standards are based upon very extensive observa- 
tion, and while we recognise that future research may 
modify his estimates, they appear to be the best sub- 
stantiated and the most trustworthy at the present time. 

The amount of food which a man requires of course 
varies with the severity of the work to be done. The 
following is Atwater’s table showing the food requirements 
of men doing work of varying severity : — 



Grams of 
Protein re- 
quired daily. 

Calories of 
JEnergy re- 
quired daily. 

Man without muscular work . 

100 

2*700 

Man with light work 

112 

3000 

Man with moderate work 

125 

3500 

Man with severe work . 

150 

4500 


These are, of course, average figures, based upon observations 
of a large number of persons. The exact food requirements 
vary from person to person according to body weight and 
personal idiosyncrasies. Moreover, there is no absolute 
standard by which to measure the severity of work, but 
a careful consideration of the work done by the families 
under observation in Belgium has convinced the writer 
that it must at least be classed as ‘"moderate,” not only 
that of the men, but also that of the women, who are 
occupied for long hours every day in housework which 
involves much hard manual labour, such as scrubbing floors 
and washing. As for the children, their active habits 
and rapid growth make considerable demands upon their 
muscular tissues. 

Accordingly, the diet required for a man at “ moderate ” 
muscular work, viz. 125 grams (or about 4-1 oz.) of protein 

mankind. They were carried out on selected groups of men living well- 
ordered lives under uniform conditions. Most ot the experiments were con- 
tinued for a few months. It would be unwise at present to assume that the 
lower intake of protein would give equally favourable results over a course of 
years, or that Professor Chittenden's suggested standard could be applied to 
people living under average conditions. 
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and 3500 calories of energy value, has been adopted as the 
standard by which the adequacy of each of the diets 
examined has been tested. 

, The dietary requirements of women and children may 
be stated as follows : — 

Woman, equivalent to 0*8 of a man at moderate work. 

Boy, 14 to 16 „ 0*8 „ „ 

Girl, 14 to 16 „ 0*7 „ „ 

CMld, 10 to 13 „ 0*6 „ „ 

,, 6 to 9 „ 0*5 „ 

„ 2 to 5 „ 0*4 „ „ 

„ under 2 „ 0*3 „ ,, 

In order to compare the various diets with the standard, 
it was necessary to ascertain the proportion of protein, fat, 
and carbohydrates contained in each. The food values of 
such foods as are in common use both in Belgium and 
English-speaking countries were derived chiefly from tables 
of American Eood-Stuffs published by Atwater and Bryant,^ 
while those of foods peculiar to Belgium were obtained from 
analyses undertaken by the Solvay Institute in Brussels. 
In a few cases it was necessary to make special analyses. 
A complete list of the figures and the sources of analyses 
will be found in Appendix XX. p. 594. 

The food consumed in each household has been taken as 
equivalent to that purchased, allowance being made, as stated 
above, for any stock on hand at the beginning of the period 
or remaining over at the end. Xo allowance has been 
made for unnecessary waste ; it is hardly probable that 
an appreciable amount is lost by the thrifty Belgian 
housewife.^ 

For the purpose of comparison each of the family diets 
was reduced to a common basis, namely, the diet provided 
per man per day, allowance being made for the different 

1 Bulletin 28, Revised Edition, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1899. 
Bulletin 142, Revised Edition, U.S. Department of Agiiculture, 1902. 

2 In a study of tke diet of the labouring classes in Edinburgh, made in 
1900, the average percentage of the edible portion of the food "w^asted by 
fifteen families was only 1 *5 per cent of the food purchased. See A Stwly 
of the Diet of ihe Labouring Glasses %n Edmburglh (Otto Schulze and Co., 
Edinburgh). 
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food requirements of men, women, and children of various 
ages, in accordance with the table on p. 345. Coirections 
were also made for meals taken outside the house, or meals 
provided for visitors. In the latter respect the agricultural 
budgets required considerable adjustment. It often happened 
that a man or a woman worker came in for the day and 
received food as part of the day's pay, and on exceptional 
occasions ten or twenty day labourers, employed to help in 
some heavy piece of farm work, had to be fed. 

We must now turn to a detailed criticism of the informa- 
tion gathered. Tor this purpose the budgets will be 
divided into four classes: Class L, containing 15 families, 
with weekly earnings of less than 16s. 8d. ; Class IL, 
17 families, with weekly earnings of between 16s. 8d. and 
25s. 9d. ; Class III., 21 families, with weekly incomes of 
over 25s. 9d. ; and Class IV., 16 families, living in the 
country and engaged mainly in agriculture. 

This method of classification has been chosen in prefer- 
ence to one depending on the per capita income (i.e. taking 
into account the number of persons in the family), because 
the purpose of study is primarily social rather than physio- 
logical. But the writer recognises that a man with, say, 
sixteen shillings a week and one child is better off than 
one having, say, twenty shillings and four children, although 
the former would be in Class I. and the latter in Class II. 
The method of classification adopted will, however, show 
what is the actual condition of life of groups of families 
having incomes of different amounts. 

Typical Stitdies m Class I. 

(Total weekly income under 16s. 8d.) 

15 families. 

Average family income 14s. 6|d. 

The families investigated in this class are not members 
of the slum population. They are for the most part the 
families of hardworking and thrifty unskilled labourers, 
with young children depending on them. 
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The fifteen households are distributed as follows : — 


Malines . 1 

Li^ge , , 2 

Bruges . 2 

Ixelles . 1 

St. Nicholas , 2 

Ghent . 3 


Lokeren . 2 

Wetteren . 2 


The occupations of the heads of the households are : — 


Weaver . 2 

Metal-worker , 2 

Labourers . . 4 

Docker . . 1 


Machinist . 1 

Compositor . 1 

Shoemaker . 1 


Sabot-maker . 1 

Mason . . 1 

Cigar-maker . 1 


The following descriptions of two households will serve 
to illustrate the manner of life of the families in this group: — 


Study No. 11. — Labourer, Ghent. Wages from 12s. to 13s. 8d. 

PER Week 

This labourer’s home is in a very old passage, near the centre of 
the town, and consists of kitchen, bedroom, and mansard. The first 
thing we note on entering is its scrupulous cleanliness. There is 
nothing superfluous in the way of furniture ; indeed, the whole house 
only contains a stove, two cupboards, and six chairs, with two beds and 
a cradle. But family portraits on the walls help to make it look 
homelike. 

The scarcity of furniture is not surprising, for the family is very 
poor. The father, aged thirty-seven, only earns 2|d. an hour for a 
week of 62 J hours. The wife used to work at linen-weaving, but had 
to give up when the last child was born. There are three children, 
two boys — eight and six — and a baby girl nine months old. They 
could hardly live, but the wife’s sister does her best for them, bringing 
soup, bread or potatoes every day, and sometimes helping with a little 
money ; once, while the budget was being kept, she gave Is. 8d. More- 
over, the National Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis just now 
allows them two pints of milk daily. 

Both man and wife are well-informed, having made the most of 
their opportunities at the communal elementary schools. The eldest 
boy has been attending an infant school for some months. The father 
holds advanced views : he is a staunch Socialist propagandist, and 
often spends his Sundays away from home, selling the Socialist weekly 
paper The Future. For that work he is paid lOd. a Sunday, which 
he keeps for pocket-money. This suffices him, as he never touches 
spirits. 

The water supply of the whole square is in the centre of it — a 
pump and a tap, a scanty provision for 124 houses; and the closet 
accommodation is even worse — sixteen W.C.s, also in the centre. 

A study of the dietary of this family reveals a deficiency of 8 per 
cent in the protein and an excess of l|- per cent in the energy value. 
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Statement of Income and Ex- 

PENDITUEE FOE 4 WEEKS, MaY 

30 TO June 27, 1908. 

Income— s d. 

Man’s wages (irregular) four weeks 53 0 
Gift from sister .... 18 


54 8 

Bxpbnuitub® — B . d. 

Food , . . . . 88 7 

Rent (three times 2'25 frs., 
once 2*50) . . . .75 

Wooden sabots and naila for 
leather sabots . . ,07 

Wool for knitting . . .07 

Fuel and light . . . 4 11 

Subscriptions to — 

Socialist Club . 8|d. 

Burial Club . . l| 

Friendly Society . 4 

Life Insurance . 8^ 

Trade Union . • lU 

2 5 

Newspapers . . - .07 

Washing and cleaning materials 1 7 


56 8 

Beficitl ..... 2 0 

54 8 

ijThe Life Insurance, Burial Club, and 
Trade Union subscriptions weie not paid 
during the last week the budget was kept, 
and a note was added to the effect that the 
family was unable to buy necessary clothing 
and to liquidate the debts incurred durmg 
the period the budget was kept. 


Purchases made and other Ex- 
penditure INCURRED DURING 
Week ending June 5, 1908. 

Sunday — 15 kg. bread, 4*55 frs. ; 60 kg. 
coal, 1*40 frs. ; rent, 2*25 trs , ; Socialist Club 
subscnption, 10 c. ; newspapers, 17 c , 200 
gms. beef for roasting, 60 c- , ^ litre milk, 
10 c. ; IJ kg. potatoes, 21 c, ; 1 kg. coffee, 
50 c. ; ^ kg. chicory, 20 c. ; J kg. butter, 
1 25 frs. 

Monday. — J kg. rice, 10 c. ; 2 J litres milk, 
45 c. ; 1 kg. soft sugar, 10 c, , life insurance, 
30 c. ; i kg black soap, 20 c ; soap powder, 
80 c. 

Tuesday —200 gms. beef for roasting, 50 c ; 
100 gms. butter, 30 c. ; Trade Union, 40 c ; 
starch, 10 c. ; i litre milk, 10 c. ; ^ litre 
beer, 10 c. 

Wednesday -4 litre milk, 10 c. ; 2 kg. 
potatoes, 80 c.; 50 gms lard, 10 c,; 100 gms. 
butter, 30 c. ; 100 gms. jam, 10 c. ; spinach, 
10 c. ; wool for knitting, 10 c. 

Thursday.— 2 kg. potatoes, 80 c.; vinegar, 
3 c. ; burial fund, 10 c. ; §• litre milk, 10 c. , 
Fnendly Society, 83 c. ; lettuce for salad, 
10 c. 

Friday —Lettuce for salad, 10 c. , 1 egg, 
10 c. ; vinegar, 3 c. ; litre milk, 10 c. 

Saturday. — ISO gms. beef pieces, SO c. ; 
soup, IB c ; i litre milk, 10 c. ; wool for 
knitting, 16 c. 


Mmxj OP Meals provided during Week ending June 5, 1908 



Breakfast. 

Lunch. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sunday . 

Bread, butter, 
coffee. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee 

Potatoes, 

beef. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee. 

Monday 

do. 

do. 

Milk soup 
(■with nee). 

do. i 

do 

Tuesday . 

do. 

do. 

Bread and 
butter, beef 
and soup 

do 

do 

Wednesday 

do 

do. 

Mashed pota- 
toes, spinach, 
dnpping. 

do. 

do. 

Thursday 

do. 

do. 

^ Potatoes, let- 
tuce salad. 

do. 

do. 

Friday 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

Saturday . 

do. 

do. 

Meat pieces, 
bread and 
butter, soup. 

do. 

do. 
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Study No. 6. — Labourer, Bruges, Average Weekly 
Wages 14s. lOd. ; no other Income 

In old towns, large and small Louses, tLe dwelling-places of rich 
and poor, are frequently mingled. So it is in Bruges. In a street 
25 ft. wide — which, is considered broad in that ancient city — we find 
the modest cottage of this labourer. It is one of a block of five built 
against the large entrance gate of an old monastery. At the back of 
the cottages is a strip of garden, 20 or 25 ft. broad, which contains a 
cherry tree and other fruit trees, and an enclosure for poultry at the 
far end. The five cottages share two closets and one rain-water barrel, 
and for drinking-water they are obliged to go to a public pump which 
serves the whole neighbourhood. Ab for drainage, there is none at 
all — ^indeed, even the gutter does not carry off all the liquid refuse, 
and in summer the odour which frequently prevails must be pre- 
judicial to the health of the neighbourhood. 

This cottage is more home-like than the one previously described. 
The curtained window and the pots of flowers are signs that care is 
bestowed on the appearance of the house. The ceiling of the kitchen 
has been covered with ordinary packing paper to prevent the plaster 
from falling down. There are four cupboards in the room : one for 
holding linen, another serving as a larder, another for clothing, and 
one more for “ general purposes.” They are adorned with vases and 
a few glasses and plates, besides a china statuette of the Yirgin. The 
table is covered with a worn piece of American cloth. The lower 
part of the walls is papered ; the upper whitewashed and decorated 
with framed pictures From the kitchen a door opens into a small 
room used as a bedroom by the grandparents, which contains little 
furniture save the bed. 

The first floor has no ceiling, but consists simply of an attic, 
which is used as the chief bedroom of the family. A partition wall 
separates off a small lumber room. There is one bed for the father 
and mother and a cot for the two children ; the baby sleeps with its 
parents. The clothes are hung on the whitewashed walls. 

The family consists of the father, a day labourer aged thirty-four, 
the mother, aged twenty-nine, a daughter of ten, and two sons aged 
respectively four years and eight months. The wife’s parents live 
with them. 

For the last five months the husband has had regular employment 
at a factory in Zeebrugge, He has to get up every day at four o’clock 
and to catch the 5 a.m. train to be at work by six. He takes his 
dinner with him. Work is over at six, and on his return home he 
finds a cold meal awaiting him. 

The wife worked in a brush factory before she was married, and 
has since worked for it at home, to augment the family income as best 
she can. Unfortunately the factory has lately had to reduce its 
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output and restrict tlie work given out. The woman seems intelligent 
and industrious. She is often worried and tired, but never neglects 
the care of the household, in which she is aided by her mother. This 
dame is over sixty-hve years of age and receives the Government old- 
age pension of £2 : 12a a year. The grandfather is an itinerant 
fiddler — a profession which is fast dying out in the Flemish provinces. 

Of the children, the two oldest go to Catholic schools. The girl 
makes hardly any progress; the mother had this child before she 
knew her husband, and he does not care much for it. The baby, who 
sits almost all day in a chair in the kitchen, is a fat and healthy 
child and the joy of his parents. All the members of the household 
are in good health, except the father, who has recently had a slight 
attack of pneumonia. He is a keen politician and hardly ever misses 
the Sunday meeting of the local Labour Party. He follows the 
parliamentary debates most assiduously, reads a weekly political 
journal, and spends much time in the free library. 

A study of the diet of this family reveals a deficiency 
of 40 per cent in the protein, and of 42 per cent in energy 
value. 


Statement of Income and Ex- 
penditure FOR Four Weeks, 
October 11 to November 7, 
1908. 

Income— 

Man's wages (four weeks) . . £2 19 S 

Expenditure— 

Food (including bever- 
ages) . . .£286 

Rent . , . .069 

Railway fare . . .048 

Clothing and mending 
materials . . .012 

Coal, oil, and matches .077 
Washing and cleaning 
materials . . .016 


£3 10 10 

Deficit . , 0 11 7 

£2 19 3 


Purchases made and other Ex- 
penditure INCURRED during 
WEEK ending October 17, 
1908. 

Sunday.— Railway ticket for the week, 
1*45 frs. ; 2 kg. bread, 54 c ; ] litie milk, 
12 c. ; 125 gms. coffee, 30 c. ; | kg. spinach, 

10 c. , 1 kg. beef, 1 fr. ; 1 litre beor, 20 c , 
1 kg. butter, 3 25 frs ; ^ kg chicory, 10 c ; 
126 gms plaice, 10 c. 

Monday.— 2 kg bread, 54 c ; ^ litre milk, 
12 c. ; 125 gms coffee, 30 c. ; 3 kg potatoes, 
80 c. ; 1 kg. 800 gms plaice, 75 c ; 1 litie 

011 for burning, 14 c. , 1 kg soap, 35 c 
Tuesday. — 2 kg. biead, 54 c. , 125 gms 

coffee, SO c. , ^ litre milk, 12 c ; 8 kg. 
potatoes, SO c ; 100 gms Dutch cheese, 
15 c. 

Wednesday —2 kg. bread, 64 c ; 125 gms. 
coffee, 30 c ; J litre milk, 12 c ; 3 kg potatoes, 
80 c ; mussels (about 100), 15 c. ; 1 litre ml, 
14 c. ; 1 kg soap, 28 c 
Thursday.— 2 kg. bread, 54 c ; I litre 
milk, 12 c. ; 125 gms coffee, 30 c ; 3 kg. 
potatoes, 80 c. ; 3 herrings, 15 c ; 50 kg. 
coal, 1 25 frs. ; 250 gms. chicoiy, 10 c. 

Friday. —2 kg potatoes, 80 c ; 2 kg 
bread, 54 c ; 125 gms coffee, SO c. , J litre 
milk, 12 c ; 12 plaice (about 2 kg.), 90 c ; 
1 litre oil, 14 c 

Saturday — 2 kg bread, 54 c. ; 8 kg 
potatoes, 30 c ; 12a gms coffee, 30 e, , 
I litre milk, 12 c ; wool for mending, 40 e , 
150 gms. Dutch cheese, 80 c 
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Menu of Meals provided during Week ending 
October 17, 1908 



Breakfast 
for the Man 
alone at 4 30 

Breakfast 
7-8 A M. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sunday . 


Bread, but- 
ter, coffee, 
milk. 

Vegetable soup 
with spinach, 
bread, and 
beef. 

Bread and 
butter, 
coffee With 
milk. 

Bread and 
butter, hbh 
(plaice ) A 
glass of beer. 

“ Papp ” 1 for 
children. 

Monday . 

Bread, but- 
ter, coifee 
with milk. 

do 

(а) Bread, but- 
ter, coffee, 
milk. 

(б) Potatoes 
with sauce. 

do. 

Bread and 
butter, coffee 
with milk, 
plaice 
‘^Papp’* for 
the children 

Tuesday . 

do. 

do. 

(a) Pish from 
Monday. 

(&) Potatoes 
with sauce. 

do. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee with 
milk Pota- 
toes and fish 
lor the man. 

Wednesday 

do. 

do. 

(a) Bread, but- 
ter, coffee 
(&) Potatoes 
with sauce. 

do. 

Biead, butter, 
coffee, milk, 
mussels 
“Papp” for 
children. 

Thursday . 

do 

do 

(a) Bread, her- 
ring. 

(&) Potatoes 
with sauce, 
herring. 

do 

Bread, butter, 
coffee, milk 
Potatoes and 
sauce for the 
man 

Friday 

do 

do 

i 

t 

(a) Bread, but- 
ter, coffee. 

(&) Potatoes 
with sauce 
and plaice 

do. 

do 

Saturday - 

do 

do 

i 

(а) Bread, but- 
ter, coffee, 
milk 

(б) Potatoes 
with sauce 

do. 

do. 


(a) Tlie man at Zeebrugge (6) The rest of the family. 

1 Rice boiled in a good deal of milk and water with sugar added. 


[Table 
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The Diet of Families in Class 




Description of Family. 



Cost of Diet. 

Suflaciei 




Number in Family 

Average 

Average Weekly 
Expenditure 
on Food. 




ftunbcr of 

Locality 

Occupation of 
Head of 
Household 




Weekly 

Income 

Expendi- 

Protein 

ciea 
of P 

Study. 

Adults 

Children 

0 . 

of 

Family 

Amount 

in 

Francs 

Percentage 
of Total Ex- 
penditure 

Food per 
Man per 
Day in 
Pence 

per 

Man 

per 

Day. 

tei 

pe 

Ma 

Daj 

1 

Lokeren 

Machinist 

2 

8 

54 

s <1. 

16 0 

18 0 

57*9 

4-54 

Gnne 

90 

Orn 

Si 

2 


Sabot-maker . 

2 

6 

44 

11 5 

10*1 

94*4 

8-98 

107 

1? 

3 

Wetteren 

Shoemaker 

2 

4 

38 

13 1 

9*4 

94 5 

4 20 

91 

3-S 

4 1 

Bruges 

Weaver . 

2 

7 

48 

13 7 

10 2 

75-5 

8-88 

99 

2( 

5 i 

Compositor . 

2 

8 

32 

16 6 

9-8 

49*9 

5*03 

109 

1( 

6 i 

St. Nicolas 

Labourer . 

4 

3 

49 

14 10 

12 3 

71-4 

4*80 

77 

4S 

25 

7 

Weaver . 

2 

4 

39 

14 2i 

10-4 

e.9-1 

4-44 

103 

8 


Cigar-maker . 

2 

4 

34 

14 0| 

lO'lli 

99-9 

5-58 

103 

25 

9 

Malmes 

Labourer . 

3 

4 

53 

15 11 

12 Oi 

79*1 

8*97 

88 

8^ 

10 

Ghent 

Docker . 

2 

5 

40 

13 7 

11-21 

719 

4*82 

103 

25 

11 

n 

Labourer . 

2 

8 

3-0 

13 7i 

11*8 1 

99 5 

6*46 

116 

( 

12 



2 

4 

3'7 

15 4} 

7'io;t 

4S'9 

3*65 

71 

6^ 

18 

Ixelles 

Mason 

2 

6 

4-1 

15 8^ 

10-8J 

94 9 

4*88 

82 

4i 

14 

Li6ge 

Metal worker . 

2 

1 

21 

16 3i 

10-8 

94 9 

8 68 

120 


15 

» 


2 

8 

30 

16 1 

11 *4^ 

715 

6*38 

99 

2I 

i.verage 



2 

4 

40 

14 6| 

10 9 

67 0 

4 94 

97 

2? 


1 standard requirements, 125 grams protein. 


Adequacy of Diet 

Having now gained some idea of the kind of households 
with which we are dealing, we may proceed to a more 
detailed examination of the dietary of the families in 
Class I. An examination of the above table shows that 
in all but two cases the families are underfed, and even in 
those two there is a deficiency of protein, although the 
supply of fuel energy is adequate. Upon the average the 
families in this class only obtain four-fifths of the nutriment 
necessary for the maintenance of physical efldciency.^ 

^ The deficiency of protein varies from 4 to 43 per cent of the standard 
requirements, the average deficiency for the class being 22| per cent. The 
amount of fuel energy supplied by the dietary also varies greatly, from a 
deficiency of 45 per cent in one case to a surplus of 22 per cent in another. 
Upon the average the fifteen budgets show a deficiency of fuel energy 
amounting to 17 per cent. It is to be noted that in the two cases which 
show a surplus in the energy value of the dietary, the number of children is 
small. In one family there is only one child, in the other there are three, 
the eldest of whom is seventeen years. The former family would show a 
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uiiLT Income under 16s. 8d) 


let. 


Economy of Diet 



Animal and Vegetable Pood. 




Deficiency 
or Excess 
of Energy 
Value 
per Han 
per Day.2 

Amount obtained 
for one Shilling 

Percentage of Pro- 
tein obtained fioin 

Percentage of Cal- 
oiiea obtained firom 

Percentage of Cost spent in 

nergy 
lue per 
m per 
Day. 

Protein. 

Calories, 

Animal 

JPood. 

Vegetable 

Pood 

' Ajtiimal 
Pood, 

Vegetable 

Pood. 

Amnial 

Pood 

Vegetable 

Pood 

Alcohol 

Hon- 

Alcobolic 

Beverages 

and 

Condi- 

ments 

Hals 

2858 

Cals. 

- 642 

237 

7551 

15 9 

8U‘l 

19 8 

80'2 

$6 8 

58'S 


5‘h 

2258 

- 242 

322 

9815 

89 

91' 1 

18'$ 

86 7 

28-1 

67 8 


U'6 

2833 

- 667 

260 

8085 

S9-U 

70 6 

82'U 

67'6 

hU'7 

50 '0 


5'S 

2942 

- 568 

252 

7238 

22 6 

77 U 

19'5 

80'$ 

kU8 

50'0 


57 

2636 

- 864 

256 

6172 

S7'8 

621 

28 6 

761 

U7 5 

m2 

i'9 

2’h 

1919 

-1581 

215 

5353 

$6‘8 

681 

2U'2 

75 7 

IfS'S 

89 8 

0% 

16'0 

3268 

- 232 

278 

8822 

h8 

95 2 

lO'l 

89 9 

28-8 

70'0 


1'7 

2985 

- 515 

222 

6421 

2U6 

75 U 

28'9 

76'1 

52'7 

449 


2'U 

2373 

-1127 

269 

7164 

27-1 

72 9 

19'8 

80'2 

bO'8 

551 

. \ 

h'6 

3258 

- 242 

266 

8114 

j 2U'0 

7U'8 

2U1 

73'7 

50'2 i 

U0 3 

hi \ 

5‘h 

3555 

4 . 55 

216 

6613 

22 8 

77‘7 

22 9 

76'9 

28 5 

65'S 

11 

5'1 

2070 

-1430 i 

240 

6993 

19 9 

SOI 

19 2 

80'S 

h8 5 

ms 


6'7 

2610 

- 990 

225 

6896 

16-8 

88 7 

19 7 

80'1 

411 

55‘6 

2‘9 

Oh 

i267 

+ 767 

166 

5899 

80 0 

69 9 

28'6 

76'U 

58 7 

878 


8'5 

3018 

- 482 

188 

5724 

19‘6 

80-2 

21'2 

78 6 

ISO 

51'7 

0 8 

2’0 

2917 

- 683 

240 

7124 

22 7 

77*3 

211 

78*9 

42 3 

52 3 

1 0 

44 


2 Standard requirements, 3600 calones. 


The existence of such a heavy deficiency in the food 
supply of the thrifty labouring class is so serious a fact, 
that it is important to discover its cause. Is it due to an 
uneconomical selection of food-stuffs, or to their high price, 
or are we forced to the conclusion that although the price 
of food is moderate and the selection as economical as can 
reasonably be expected, wages are so low that the food 
necessary for the maintenance of full physical efficiency 
cannot be bought ? Let us consider the first question. 

As the adequacy of the food supply depends not only 
upon the fuel energy which it is capable of producing, but 
also upon the amount of protein which it contains, the 
economy or otherwise of the dietaries will best be seen by 
an examination of the number of grams of protein and the. 
calories of fuel energy obtained for one shilling. These 
figures are given in the above table, and show that 

deficiency if there were the average number of children, the latter will do 
so when the younger children are a year or two older and require more 
nutriment. 

2 A. 
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upon the average the fifteen families obtain 240 grams 
(8*46 oz.) of protein, and 7124 calories of fuel energy for a 
shilling. Of course there are great variations. For instance, 
the sabot-maker in Lokeren, East Flanders (Study ITo. 2), 
obtains no less than 322 grams (11*35 oz.) of protein and 
9815 calories of fuel energy for every shilling spent on food. 
His wife is by far the most economical buyer. An exa- 
mination of the menus of meals showed, however, that the 
dietary consists very largely of bread and potatoes. The 
least economical expenditure upon food is found in the 
case of a metal-worker living in Li4ge, who only obtains 
166 grams (6 oz.) of protein and 5899 calories of fuel 
value for a shilling, and that of a labourer in Bruges who, 
although getting 215 grams (7^ oz.) of protein only gets 
5353 calories of fuel value in each shilling’s worth of food. 

As it is well known that vegetable is more economical 
than animal food, it will be interesting to see what percentage 
of the total food expenditure is devoted to each of these 
respectively. The table on p. 353 shows that taking the 
group of fifteen families as a whole, 42 per cent is spent on 
the purchase of animal food, but this only provides 23 per 
cent of the total protein and 21 per cent of the fuel energy. 
Thus the 52 per cent of expenditure devoted to vegetable food 
provides 77 per cent of the protein, and 79 per cent of the 
fuel energy. But although the figures giving the total nutri- 
ment purchased for a shilling, and the percentage spent on 
animal and vegetable food respectively, show that there is 
room for more economical buying, they also show that even if 
the buying were as economical as could possibly be expected, 
the income would still not allow of a dietary adequate to 
maintain physical efficiency. 

Expenditure upon Alcohol 

Six families in this class spend money on alcohol, but 
in two cases it is only a fraction of one per cent of the 
household expenditure ; in the others it amounts to 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 per cent respectively. It is obvious that in this 
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matter the families are not typical, for the average ex- 
penditure on alcohol per working-class family in Belgium is 
considerable (see p. 420). 

Analysis of Total Expenditure^ 

It is impossible to base, upon budgets kept only for a 
month, any certain conclusions regarding the proportion of 
total expenditure devoted to various purposes other than food, 

A single heavy expense such as the purchase of a suit 
of clothes, during the month in which the family was 
under observation, would make that proportion abnormally 
high, while if such expenses were deferred, it might be 
abnormally low. Nevertheless, certain deductions may be 
drawn from an examination of the total expenditure. The 
first is that a very large percentage of the income is spent 
upon food — no less than 67 per cent — leaving only 33 per 
cent for rent, clothes, and aU other items. In six of the 
fifteen budgets, the expenditure upon food is actually higher 
than 70 per cent, rising in one case to over 84 per cent. 
The lowest rate of expenditure was in Study 12, the 
worst-fed family in the group. But however badly this 
family treated itself in respect of food, it was extraordinarily 
thrifty. It saved 5^ per cent of its income of 15s. 4-|^d., and 
in addition repaid debt to the amount of 4 per cent of its 
expenditure, although it was paying 18 per cent as rent. 

These fifteen families paid away on an average 11|- per 
cent of their expenditure in rent. The highest rate, viz. 24-|* 
per cent, was paid by a mason in Brussels ; the lowest by a 
metal worker in Li^ge, whose rent only amounted to 6 per 
cent. In this case, however, the family, consisting of the man, 
wife and baby, occupied only one room, and that an attic. 

Fuel and light together absorb about 8 per cent of the 
expenditure of this group. For reasons already explained, 
the amounts paid for clothing and loots show especially great 
variations. Two families spent nothing at all on clothing 
during the month; the rest spent sums varying from T4 
^ See table on page 356. 
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All the budgets were kept for four weeks. 
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to 9 per cent of their total income. The average for the 
fifteen budgets was 3*8 per cent of the total income. 

Glass IL — Wages between 16s, 8d, and Q5s, 9d. 

Amrage family income for the class, 21s, lid. 

Of the 17 families in this class, 2 live in Brussels, 5 in 
Antwerp, 4 in Ghent, 1 in Lokeren (East Flanders), 3 in 
Li4ge, and 2 in Jumet (near Charleroi). The last five, 
therefore, live in the Walloon district of Belgium. 

The occupations of the chief wage-earners are as follows ; 
3 day labourers, 4 metal-workers, 1 docker, 2 cigar-makers, 
1 marble polisher, 1 printer, 1 worker in a paper mill, 1 
telephone worker, 1 mason's labourer, 1 labourer who also 
distributes newspapers, 1 inlaid floor worker {jparguetier). 

Typical Studies in Class II. 

Study No. 26. — Day Labourer, Brussels. Wages 14s. 6d. per 
Week. Total Income oe Family 23s. 9jd. per Week 

The family occupies a small tenement on the second floor of a 
lodging-house, situated in what is considered the healthiest suburb of 
Brussels, although the district is not a particularly attractive one. 

The husband is tall and strong, a finely made man, but perhaps too 
heavily built and somewhat lethargic. He is occupied out of doors 
m going errands for a shop. 

The wife is puny and pale, and although young wears glasses when 
she is working Her bad sight is probably due to the fineness of the 
sewing and embroidery by which she adds to her husband’s earnings. 
She sits over this all day, sending an apprentice to fetch and return 
work, while her sister-in-law takes the child out. She is too busy to 
look after household matters, and has not naturally the love of order and 
comfortable surroundings which is the result of home training, having 
from her early childhood been left to her own devices. The little boy 
IS pale, but tall and strong for his age ; and though at home he is apt 
to look grimy ; when met in the street he is extremely spick and span. 

The kitchen is a medium-sized room, with two windows hung with 
muslin curtains and blinds. The wall-paper is dirty and the table is 
covered with newspaper. The cooking -stove is larger and better 
than one would expect, probably because it was a wedding present. 
The furniture is of the ordinary kind ; the little boy has a chair of 
his own. The usual wall decoration of gaudy chromolithographs is 
supplemented by a sabre hanging over the door, a souvenir of the 
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liHsband^s military service. Adjoining the kitchen is a small workroom 
containing only a large table and dreasmaking appliances. 

There is a bedroom on the second fioor. It is naturally very dark, 
as the light is obstructed by adjoining houses, and the darkness is 
accentuated by the fact that the blind is nearly always down. But it 
IS quite handsomely furnished, though this was done at the time of 
their marriage with borrowed money, which has yet to be repaid. 
There is a bed, a cradle for the child ; an oval table, a looking-glass 
in a frame of imitation walnut and a highly-ornamented shelf, which 
does duty as a washstand. As might be expected, the air in the room 
IS impure. 

The only sign of intellectual life in this household is the daily news- 
paper, the People, which when it has been read serves as a table-cloth. 

An examination of the family’s diet shows that the protein is 7 
per cent and the fuel value 8 per cent below standard requirements. 


Statement of Income and Ex- 


Purchases DURING Week ending 


PENDITURE FOR FoUR WEEKS, 

October 21 to November 3, 
AND November 11 to Novem- 
ber 24, 1906 


Income-— 

Husband (four weeks’ wages at 
14s 6d.) . - . £2 17 8 

Wife (for making fine underlmen) 1 17 6 


£4 15 2 

Expenditure— 

Food (including bever- 
ages) . . .£247 

Wasbmg and cleaning 
materials . . .016 

on 0 2 5 

Coal and wood . . 0 5 4J 

Newspaper, 35 c per week 0 1 1| 
Laundress, 1 *26 frs. weekly 0 4 0 
Thread . . . . 0 1 8| 

Boots . 0 4 9^ 

Tram . . .044 

Paid to apprentice ,026 


£3 12 3 

Balance! . . . 1 2 11 

£4 15 2 


1 Tins budget was not kept for four con- 
secutive weeks, and it so happens that the 
rent (16s , paid monthly) did not fall due 
during any of the weeks when the family was 
under obsWvation. 


October 27, 1906 

Sunday. —1 kg. potatoes, 10 c. ; 1 kg. 
cauliflower, 25 c. ; } kg minced beef, 70 
c. ; 1 kg. bread, 25 c. , i- kg. pears, 80 c ; ^ kg. 
cooked pears, 20 c. ; | kg. butter, 1*70 frs. ; 
i kg coffee, 60 c. ; ^ kg. chicory, 24 c. , 1 egg, 
12 c. ; i kg. cooking fat, 40 c. ; 1 kg. apples, 
30 c.; i kg. brown sugar, 9 c.; 1 saveloy i and 
a roU (at a caf6), 25 c. ; 6 litres oil (for burn- 
ing), 76 c. ; S7i kg. coal, 1 38 frs. ; soap and 
sooif 83 c. ; laundress, 1*26 frs ; thread, 64 
c ; wood, 80 c. 

Monday.— 1 kg. bread, 25 c. ; 'J kg. 
“JEdcwn” cheese, 45 c. ; 50 gms. pig’s head, 
10 c. ; 200 gras "*sa^6re^,” 14 c. ;2 repairs to 
boots, 6*50 frs. ; shoes for baby, 50 c. ; tram, 
85 c 

Tuesday.— 2Jkg. bread, 60 c ; 1 kg. pota- 
toes, 9 c. ; 600 gms. endives, 24 c, ; 200 gms. 
pork cutlets, 60 c ; 60 gms. pig’s head, 10 c ; 
tram, 20 c.; 75 gms. *^pdU def(m'* (made 
from pig's liver), 15 c. 

"Wednesday. — l kg potatoes, 9 c. ; i kg 
carrots, 8 c. ; turnips, 8 c. ; 100 gms. endives, 
4 c. ; ^ kg. scraps of mutton, 70 c. ; 60 gms. 
“ Serve " cheese, 10 c ; 2 kg. bread, 50 c , 
tram, 20 c. 

Thuisday.— 1 kg. potatoes, 9 c. ; IJ^ kg. 
red cabbage, 20 c. , 376 gms. black pudding, 
25 c kg. apples, 12 c. ; 1 kg. bread, 25 c.; 
150 gms. ^^bloempaTtche/’^ 10 c. ; tram, 20 c. 

Friday.— 1 kg. potatoes, 9 e. ; | kg pork 
cutlets, 60 c. ; 1 kg. carrots, 15 c. ; 1 kg. 
bread, 25 c. ; 100 gms. “sawei,” 10 c ; brass 
and stove polish, 26 c. ; sand-paper, 10 c. ; 
tram. 20 c. 

Saturday.— 2 kg bread, 50 c. ; 800 gms. 
“ 'blompamxiftey" 20 c. ; kg apples, 10 c. ; 
J kg ** JSTerw” cheese, 40 c. , 62 gms. “JBne" 
cheese, 16 c. ; apprentice, 3 frs. ; tram, 20 c. 

1 A kind of highly seasoned dry sausage 
made of salted pork. 

2 Pish of the herring species, smoked and 
salted. 

^ Sausage made of blood, flour, and bacon 
fat. A kind of “ black pudding.’^ 
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Menu of Meals provided during Week ending 
October 27, 1906 



Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sunday . 

Bread, baked 
pears, cof- 
fee.i 

Meat balls,® pota- 
toes, cauliflower, 
pears. 

Saveloy and roll, 
coffee (eaten at 
a caf6 by the 
man). 

Baked apples, 
bread, coffee 

Monday . 

Bread, cheese, 
coffee. 

Bread, cheese, 

coffee. 

Pig’s head, bread, 
coffee. 

Herrings, bread, 
coffee. 

Tuesday . 

Pig’s head, 
bread, coffee. 

Pork cutlets, pota- 
toes, endives. 

Bread, coffee. 

Pdii de foie (made 
from pig’s liver), 
bread, coffee. 

1 

1 

Bread, coffee. 

“Ragout” of 
mutton, bread, 
potatoes, tur- 
nips 

do. 

Bread, coffee, 
“Herre” cheese. 

Thursday . 

do. 

“ Black pudding,” 
potatoes, red 
cabbage 

“Black pudding,” 
bread, coffee. 

' Bread, coffee, re- 
mains of red 
cabbage. 

Friday 

do. 

Pork cutlets, 
potatoes, carrots 

Bread, coffee. 

Herrings, bread, 
coffee. 

Saturday . 

do. 

“Black pudding,” 
apples, bread. 

«. .. 

“Herve” and 
“J5ne'* cheese, 
bread and coffee. 


1 Without milk throughout the menu. 2 BovZettes de ic&ufhachie.^’ 


Study No. 23. — Cigar-maker, Antwerp. Wages 16s. 5d. per 
Week. Total Income of Family 25s. 2d. per Week 

The cigar-maker lives on the ground floor of a cottage, one of a 
block built by the Bureau de Bienfaisance round a small square, in the 
centre of which is a pump which all the tenants use in common. 

He is a man of middle height, muscular and broad shouldered, 
but pale and far from healthy looking. Still, he is always good- 
humoured. He has lived for several years in England, and speaks English 
as fluently as Flemish. Even on Sundays he dresses carelessly, and 
his wife, who is small, thin, and pale, has as little regard for appear- 
ances as her husband. Her hair is never tidy and her clothes are not 
particularly clean. 

There are five children ; the eldest, a pleasant-faced girl of sixteen, 
works in a laundry as ironer. The next, a boy of thirteen, is small 
for his age, and thin, although he does not look delicate. He is very 
bright and intelligent, and was entrusted with the entries in the 
budget books. The other children, aged 11, 9 and 6, are under-sized, 
with the exception of the youngest ; but they are all neat and clean. 
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The two rooms which, together with an attic, compose the dwelling, 
open out on either side of a passage, and there is no other communi- 
cation between them. The kitchen smells of refuse and tobacco ; for 
the husband works here at his trade in the evenings after factory- 
hours, and sometimes on Sundays. The walls are painted with oil 
paint, which is peeling off in places, and the boarded floor is washed 
and strewn with white sand, in the Flemish fashion. A large part of 
the room is taken up by the stove and its long chimney. This, and 
the saucepans upon it, are kept very clean. There is an oval table, 
once white, hut now covered with stains. The low linen cupboard 
has evidently been knocked about considerably, and so have the five 
chairs. A great many household utensils are standing about, and the 
room would look tidier but for the clothes hanging on cords stretched 
across it The walls and shelves are decorated with cheap ornaments, 
advertisement pictures, a few framed photographs, and an engraving 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

The other room is smaller, and is used as a bedroom by the parents. 
The bedcoverings are dirty, the shutters are always kept closed ; so 
that there is little ventilation ; and as the room is damp, the air 
is stifling. There is a profusion of ornaments, including a large 
mirror in a gilt frame over the mantle shelf, purchased by the daughter 
from her savings, some statuettes, china vases, and beer glasses On a 
cupboard made of imitation walnut there are a great many small 
photographs in frames, a coffee service, and an image of St. Joseph, 
and on the walls are more photographs, and a large clock that does 
not go. 

In addition to these two rooms, the family occupies an attic which, 
though not large, contains three beds and a table. One of the beds is 
broken, and the two others, iron and wood respectively, accommodate 
the five children. 

The impression left on the mind of a visitor is that, despite the 
poverty of the family and the large number of the children, the cottage 
could be made much more comfortable if the wife were stronger and 
more orderly. 

There is a deficiency of 14 per cent of protein in this family^s diet, 
and of 1 1 per cent of energy value. 


[Table 
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STATEMJl|iSfT OP INCOME AND EX- 
PENDS |uKE FOB Foue Weeks, 
Jan. iw to Feb. 23, 1907 

Income— A 

Father (cl|ar-inaher), four weeks 
at 16s. 5^^, . . .£358 

Son (thirteen years, printer), four 
weeks at 2^(1. . . . 0 12 10 

Daughter (siVteen years, laundry 
hand), four weeks at 5s 7d. ,12 4 

£5 0 10 

EXPENWTaRE— 

Food (including bever- 
ages) . . . £2 17 10 

Rent . . . . 0 14 5 

Sickness and life insur- 
ance . . . . 0 2 11 

Husband’s pocket- 
money . . .032 

Children’s pocket- 
money . . .027 

Child’s school money .0 0 8^ 

Washing and cleaning .024 
Coal, wood, oil, and 
matches . , . 0 7 IJ 

Tobacco for smoking 
and chewing . .013^ 

Household repairs and 
replacements and re- 
pays to clothes and 
boots . . . .097 


£5 1 llj 

Deficiti . . . 0 1 11- 

£5 0 10 

1 The'husband probably paid for his tobacco 
and other small expenses out of his pocket- 
money. 


Purchases and other Expendi- 
ture DURiNo Week ending 
February 2, 1907 

Sunday.— Sick and life msurance, 1 *07 frs , 
soap, 40 c.; coal, 1 70 frs,; husband’s pocket- 
money, 1 fr. ; children’s pocket-money, 80 c ; 
21 kg. bread (per week), 5 04 frs. , i kg. tnpe, 
60 c. ; 17 kg potatoes, 1*36 frs. , 1 kg, 
chicory (for coifee), 40 c. ; ^ kg. coffee, 76 
c. ; J kg. rice, 16 c. ; 4- kg snet, 65 c. ; i 
kg. moist sugar, 18 c. , | kg. lump sugar, 36 
c. ; 1 kg. vermicelli, 10 c. ; 1 kg salt, 5 c. , 1 
kg. beef, 1 fr. ; ^ kg. green haricots (pickled), 
20 c. ; I kg. speculatioTLs" 1 25 c ; | kg. liver 
sausage, 30 c. ; vegetables for soup, 22 c. ; 1 
kg. margarme, 2 frs 

Monday. — 1 kg smoked horse meat, 55 c ; 
fir cones (for lighting fires), 30 c. ; 8 litres oil 
(for burning), 42 c. ; household repairs, 3 frs ; 
chewing tobacco, SO c. ; 100 gms. colza oil, 
12 c. ; child’s school money, 25, c. ; sand for 
the floor, 16 c. ; 2J litres milk (per week), 
45 c ; J kg. horse sausage, 50 c. , 

Tuesday.— Rent, 4*50 frs. ; starch, 10 c. ; 
washing powder, 10 c. ; 1 kg. horse meat, 70 c, , 
Ir kg onions, 8 c. ; pepper and mustard, 4 c. ; 
vegetables for soup, 22 c. ; 125 gms. liver 
sausage, 30 c. 

Wednesday.— J kg. smoked sardines 

Thursday.— i kg. dry peas, 24 c. ; hone for 
soup, 10 c. ; 125 gms Dutch cheese, 25 c. ; + 
kg. leeks, 15 c. ; vinegar, 2 c. 

Friday.— I kg. codfish, 60 c. ; mustard, 
2 c ; 125 gms. (^ykre cheese, 30 c. 

Saturday.— Vegetables for soup, 22 c. ; | 
kg. horse meat, 35 c ; J kg. horse sausage, 
15 c. ; I kg beef liver (cooked), 25 c. 

1 Small fancy biscuits for children 


Menu of Meals provided during Week ending 
February 2, 1907 



Breakfast. 

Dmner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sunday . 

Tripe, coftee, 
milk. 

Soup, potatoes, 
soup - meat, 
pickled hari- 
cots. 

Coflee, milk, 

bread, “specu- 
lations ” (bis- 
cuits). 

Coffee, milk, 

liver sausage. 

Monday . 

Smoked horse 
meat, bread, 
coffee, milk, 
sugar. 

Soup, potatoes, 
and remains of 
Sunday’s dm- 
ner. 

Coffee, milk, 

sugar, bread, 
smoked horse 
meat 

Coffee, milk, 

bread, horse 

sausage 

Tuesday . 

Horse sausage, 
bread, coffee, 
milk. 

Soup, potatoes, 
horse meat. 

do. 

Coffee, milk, 

bread, hver 

sausage 

Wednesday 

Smoked horse 
meat, bread, 
coffee, milk. 

Soup, potatoes, 
remains of Tues- 
day's dmner 

Coffee, milk, 

sugar, bread, 
horse sausage. 

Bread, smoked 
sardines, coffee, 
milk. 

Thursday 

do. 

Pea-soup, pota- 
toes, vinegar 
sauce. 

Coffee, milk, 

sugar, bread. 

Bread, coffee, 

milk, Dutch 
cheese. 

Friday 

Coffee, sugar, 

bread. 

Codfish, pota- 
toes. 

Bread, coffee 

Bread, coffee, 

Gmyere cheese. 

Saturday 

Coffee, bread, 

sausage (horse). 

Soup, potatoes, 
horse meat 

do. 

Bread, beef liver, 
coffee. 
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Sttjdt No. 31. — ^Bay Laboueke in Jtjmbt (nkar Charleroi). 

Wages 228. lOd. pee Week 

Tlie first glance round, on entering tliis fioRse — one of a row of 
workmen^ dwellings, — sfiows that little care lias been spent on making 
it comfortable and bomelike. The husband is pale and stunted. A 
year ago he had an accident, injuring his right hand severely, and 
since this he has earned a good deal less. But his wife looks bright 
and healthy, and is sociable, and fond of a neighbourly gossip. There 
is one child, pale and small, but evidently well-cared for. 

The room on the ground floor has the usual kitchen furniture — 
chairs, table, stove, dresser, and a sewing-machine. On the walls are 
many glaring advertisement pictures, with a large mirror, and a 
crucifix. The crockery, and some tins containing provisions, are kept 
on a row of shelves. The lack of &esh air is atoned for by a permanent 
smell of cooking. 

A steep, straight staircase leads from this living-room to the bed- 
room, which has a cemented floor, while the kitchen floor is boarded, 
a reversal of the ordinary custom. There are two beds, a wooden one 
for the parents and an iron one for the child ; and these look clean 
and neat though everything else in the room has a forlorn air like 
that of the downstairs region. The ceiling is so cracked that a fall of 
plaster seems imminent. 

There is a mansard on the same floor. 


Sqdatbment op Income and Ex- 
penditure FOR Four Weeks, 
November 4-18, and December 
2-16, 1906 

Income— 

W&gitBf four weeks st £1 : 2 : . £4 11 2 

Expenditure— 

Pood (including bever- 
ages) . . .£3 6 Oj 

Rent . 085’ 

C3oal . Q B Oi 

Oil and matches . . 0 1 1 J 

Soap and cleaning ma- 
terials . . .017 

Sancepan for boiling 
linen . . . .032 

Clothes . . . 0 1 OJ 

Newspapers .006 

Lamp glass . . .001 

£4 5 0 

Balance . . .062 

£4 11 2 


Purchases during Week ending 
November 11, 1906 

Sunday.— i kg. ham, 85 c. ; 2 kg, bread, 
45 c. ; i kg. of butter, 76 c. ,* 2 kg. potatoes, 
20 c. ; J kg. hcxrse meat, 60 c. ; 2 endives, 
80 c. ; 1 litre of milk, 20 c. ; ^ kg. of coffee, 
90 c. ; 200 gms. celery ;i 600 gms. tart, 80 c. 

Monday.— 2 kg. of bread, 45 c. ; i kg. 
butter, 90 c. ; 2 kg. potatoes, 20 c.; kg. 
horse meat, 40 c.; ^ kg. apples, 20 c. ; 1 litre 
milk, 20 c. ; 60 gms. sugar, 5 c ; parsley, 
10 c. ; 760 gms, beer (1 bottle), 10 c. 

Tuesday.— 2 kg. bread, 46 c. ; 120 gms. 
su^, 10 c. ; ^ kg. horse meat, 50 c. , 3 kg. 
potatoes, 80 c. ; red cabbage, 80 c. ; f litre 
milk, 15 c. ; i kg. butter, 90 c. ; ^ kg. dnp- 
ping (for frying), 60 c. ; 125 gms. bacon, 22 c. 

Wednesday.— 2 kg. bread, 60 c. ; J kg. 
butter, 90 c. ; 1 pigeon (i kg.); a go gms. 
sugar, 5 c. ; i kg. black .pudding, 20 c. ; 
1 litre milk, 20 c ; 3 kg. potatoes, 30 c ; i kg. 
endives, 20 c. ; i kg. tomatoes, 10 c. 

Thursday.— 2 kg. bread, 45 c. ; | litre 
milk, 16 c. ; 1 kg. horse meat, 1 fir.; 2 bottles 
of beer, 20 c. ; \ kg. omons, 15 c ; i kg. 
butter^ 90 c. ; 60 gms. sngar, 6 c. ; 1 kg. 
potatoes, 10 c ; mustard, 5 c. ; 125 gms 
gooseberry jam, 10 c. 

Friday.— 2 kg. bread, 45 c. ; | litre milk, 
16 c.; 200 gms. beef liver, 20 c.; | kg. butter, 
90 c. ; 2 kg. potatoes, 20 c. ; 1 kg. turnips, 10 c. 

Saturday.— 2 kg. bread, 45 c. ; J litre 
milk, 15 c. ; 1 kg potatoes, 10 c. ; 4 kg 
butter, 90 c. J kg tomatoes, 15 c. ; J kg. 
apples, 10 c. 

1 Prom garden. ^ P'rom pigeon-house. 
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Menu of Meals pkovided during Week ending 
November 11, 1906 



Breakfast 

Lunch. 

Dinner. 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Simday . 

Coffee, milk, 
sugar, bread, 
butter, *‘beef- 
steak”Cborse) 

Coffee, milk, 
sugar, bread, 
butter. 

“ Beef-steak ” 
(horse), vege- 
tables, pota- 
toes, butter. 

Coffee, milk, 
tart. 

Ham and en- 
dives 

Monday . 

Coffee, milk, 
tart 

Coffee, milk, 
sugar, bread. 

Vegetable 
soup, bread 
and butter, 
minced 
horse meat, 
beer. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread. 

Vegetable 
soup, apples, 
bread. 

Tuesday . 

Coffee, milk, 
sugar, bread. 

.... 

Fried “beef- 
steak”(horse), 
bread. 

Coffee, sugar, 
milk, bread. 

Red cabbage, 
bacon, pota- 
toes, bread. 

Wednesday 

Coffee, milk, 
bread. 

.... 

Pigeon, pota- 
toes, bread. 

do. 

Tomato soup, 
black pud- 
ding. 

Thursday . 

Coffee, milk, 
sugar, bread. 

.... 

Soup, pota- 
toes, mus- 
tard, beer. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, jam. 

Remains of 
soup, bread, 
butter, 
onions, beer. 

Friday 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, butter. 


Turnip soup, 
bread. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread. 

Remains of 
soup, beef 
liver. 

Saturday . 

do. 

.... 

Tomato soup, 
apples, bread. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread. 

Remains of 
soup, beef- 
steak (cJe 
vache). 


Thirteen of the families in this class are under-fed, and 
five adequately fed, although the diet of one of the latter 
is badly arranged, showing a deficiency of protein and a 
surplus of fuel energy. 

On the average the under -feeding both in protein 
and fuel energy amounts to about 9 per cent, but some- 
times it is much greater. The worst case is that of 
Study No. 24, which shows a deficiency of 38 per cent in 
the supply of protein, and 41 per cent in the fuel energy. 
The best-fed families are those with the fewest mouths to 
feed, a fact which tends to show that the inadequacy of 
diet, where it exists, is due to insufficiency of income rather 
than to wastefulness of resources. 

The detailed figures regarding the dietary of the class 
are given in the following table ; — 
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The Diet of Families in Class 




Description oi Family, 



Cost of Diet j 

SuflicK 




Number in Family. 

Average 
Weekly 
Income of 
Family 

Average Weekly 
Expenditure 
on Pood 

Expendi- 
ture on 


D< 

nber oi 
tudy 

Locality 



. 


Protein 

per 

Man 

per 

Day 

i 

c 

Occupation of Head 
of Household 

1 

'3 

-«s 

Children 

J g 

M 

Amount. 

Percentage 
of Total 
expended 

Food per 
Man per 
Day m 
Pence 

of] 

ts 

p< 

M 

D^ 

16 

Lokeren 

Mason’s labourer . 

4 


36 

s. d. 

22 11 

s. d. 

14 4 

62’6 

6*86 

Grs. 

87 

G 

17 

Ghent 

Labourer 

2 

7 

6-2 

19 4J 

12 11 

66‘7 

4*26 

97 


18 


Ironworker 

2 

5 

4*1 

24 8 

15 10^ 

eU'S 

6*63 

96 


19 



2 

2 

2-9 

21 li 

13 

59 -u 

S'O 

123 

— 

20 

j» 

Labourer 

3 

2 

32 

19 10 

15 9 

75 3 

8 19 

127 


21 

Antwerp 

Worker in paper 
factory 

Inlaid floor worker 

2 

2 

2-6 

21 1 

12 6 

53‘8 

8*18 

144 


22 


2 

1 

2*2 

22 34 

9 6 

m-6 

7*39 

134 

+. 

28 

>» 

Oigar-maker . 

2 

5 

4-6 

25 2| 

14 5 

56-8 

6*39 

107 


24 


,, . . 

2 

7 

6-1 

19 8 

12 8 

6B'S 

4*12 

77 I 


25 


Telephone worker . 

2 i 

3 

30 

20 0 

16 11 

66-6 

9*10 

136 

+ 

26 

Brussels 

Day labourer . 

2 

1 

21 

23 9^ 

11 H 

U6^8 

9*09 

116 


27 


Marble polisher 

4 

2 

48 

20 9i 

14 24 

68'U 

5 08 

90 

- 

28 

Li6ge 

Pnnter . 

2 

1 

2*5 

25 6 

12 1 

m-k 

8*28 

96 


29 


Metal-worker 

2 

1 

22 

23 2 

16 2^ 

69'8 

12 62 

171 

+ 

80 

»> 


2 

4 

3-8 

17 3^ 

13 5^ 

75'2 

6*30 

92 


81 

Jumet 

Day labourer . 

2 

1 

2-3 

22 10 

16 6 

7B'h 

12 36 

136 

-f 

82 


55 • • 

2 

2 

31 

23 1 

15 7i . 

B5'7 

8*86 

102 


erage 



2 

3 

3*4 

21 11 

13 lOi i 

61*1 

7 90 

113 



1 standard requirements, 125 grams. 


The varying degrees of economy in the choice of food- 
stuffs is indicated in the columns in the above table, 
which show the number of grams of protein and the 
calories of fuel energy which each housewife purchases for 
a shilling. It will be noted that while on the average 
the families obtain 5138 calories and 180 grams of protein 
for a shilling, as against 240 grams of protein and 7124 
calories of fuel energy obtained by Class L, the figures vary 
considerably, some housewives buying much more economi- 
cally than others. Personal tasfces are allowed a little 
more sway in the choice of food-stuffs in this class than in 
the previous one. It may be noted that although 55 per 
cent of the food expenditure is upon animal food-stuffs, 
these only provide 30 per cent of the total calories and 
34,^ per cent of the protein. 
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(Family Income 168. 8d. to 25s. 9d.) 


of Diet 

Economy of Diet. 

Animal and Vegetable Food, etc 



Amount obtained 

Percentage of Protein 

Percentage of Calories 



Deficiency 

for one SbiUing 

obtained from 

obtained from 





Energy 

or Excess 



1 

1 1 

1 ^ ^ 


1 

"d 


1 

1 


Value "per 
Man per 
Day. 

of Energy 
Value 
per Man 
per Day 2 

Protein. 

Energy 

Value. 

Animal 

Food 

Vegetable 

Food. 

Alcoholic an( 
non-Alcoholi 
Beverages 
and 

Condiments 

Animal 

Food 

Vegetable 

Food 

0’S 0 

■3pll 

i 

s 

Animal 

Food 

Vegetable 

Food 

Alcohol, 

1 

Gals 

Cals 

Grs 

Cals. 











2810 

- 690 

152 

4916 

S2 0 

68 0 


Sk*2 

65*8 


51'S 

kl6 


71 

3000 

- 500 

? 3 

9 

25 S 

1k'6 

O'l 

25*k 

7k 5 

6*1 

9 

9 

. . 

9 

2903 

- 597 

174 

5255 

28 k 

11'S 

0-S 

$S*6 

66 0 : 

Ok 

k7*k 

kS'O 

I'k 

3*2 

3423 

- 77 

184 

5137 

SOS 

69'S 

Ok 

2S*8 

75 5 

0 7 

$9 5 

562 

2*5 

1*8 

3147 

- 353 

186 

4613 

k0 5 

59 '0 

0*5 

29*0 

70S \ 

0*7 

\ 55*1 

S9 9 

S‘2 

1*8 

3505 

+ 5 

210 

5140 

kO'9 

59'X 


26$ 

7S7 

• • 

6k'5 

$5 5 



3374 

- 126 

217 

5476 

59 8 

60 2 


26*5 

7$ 5 


50*8 

k5*9 


SS 

3101 

- 399 

239 

6908 

29 0 

71-0 

. , 

2k*k 

75*6 \ 


k9'0 

k61 


ko 

2068 

-1432 

225 

6026 

S2 6 

67‘k 


25 2 

7k 8 


56'k 

S6k 

\ 0 2 

7 0 

3528 

+ 28 

179 

4651 

kSS 

56 S 

0*k 

SOk 

68*8 

0*8 

66*0 

Sk‘k 

$*1 

6 5 

3211 

- 289 

153 

4237 

U5k 

5k'k 

0*2 

kl'O 

58 8 

02 

es'k 

$0 8 

0*7 

51 

2990 

- 510 

213 

7068 

IS 6 

86'k 


18 7 

SI'S 


52 3 

kll 


6*6 

2943 

- 657 

140 

4262 

$5k 

6k'6 

. , 

$2*6 

67 S 

6*1 

60*7 

$2 0 


7$ 

3611 

+ 11 

162 

3837 

6k 9 

SS 5 

1*6 

kOO 

5k 3 

57 

58 2 

27'S 

2*5 

12 0 

3155 

- 345 

175 

6012 

25$ 

7k 7 


S2 2 

67 8 


59 k 

k2*2 


8 k 

4140 

+ 640 

183 

4036 

S2 6 

6k S 

S*1 

32 5 

\ 62 7 

k*8 

I 60*6 

28*7 

5*9 

k*8 

3423 

- 77 

138 

4635 

28 7 

68 9 

2'k 

SS9 

62 9 

S*2 

60*5 

26 0 

7*2 

6*S 

3190 

- 310 

180 

6138 

34 6 

649 

05 

299 

69*1 

1*0 

54 7 

38 3 

1*6 

64 


2 Standard requirements, 3500 calories. 3 Figures omitted because tbis family received so mucb in chanty. 


Before passing to the next class, the general expenditure 
of the families now under consideration will be analysed.^ 
The table on p. 366 supplies the necessary figures. Upon 
the average, expenditure on food absorbs nearly two-thirds 
of the total income, though the proportion varies con- 
siderably, from a minimum of 46 to a maximum of 75 per 
cent. As in Class L, it is high, as a rule, when the families 
are large, though there are exceptions. Nine families spent 
money on alcohol. Eoughly speaking, the amount spent 
on clothes varies in inverse ratio to food expenditure : 
among the poor it is a recognised fact that any increased 
outlay on the one means going short of the other. 

Eent absorbs an average of 12 per cent — here, again, the 

1 As already explained, such an analysis, based as it is upon budgets 
kept only for a month, can only be regarded as a rough indication of the 
actual facts. 
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All the budgets were kept for four weeks, except Nos. 18, 19, and 20, which were kept for five weeks. 
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proportion varies greatly, viz. from 6|- to 17 per cent. Only 
in three cases, however, is it less than 9 or over 15 per cent. 

Eight of the families in this class have spent during the 
month more than they received, while seven have saved money. 
Considering how extremely narrow are their resources, it is 
greatly to their credit that eleven out of the fifteen families 
devoted on the average 3-^ per cent of their total expenditure 
every week to insurance of one kind or another. 

The accounts of these fifteen families taken together 
show a deficit equal to about 0*4 per cent of their total 
income. It is clear that unless the income of the families 
is increased, the accounts can only be balanced in one of 
two ways. Either the traders who have supplied goods on 
credit will ultimately write off the amount as bad debts, 
or the families will pay their debts by a still further 
curtailment of their expenditure upon food. As, however, 
their present food-supply is about 9 per cent below what 
is required for the maintenance of full physical efficiency, 
the results of still further reducing it would be serious. 
Certainly if they had a better knowledge of the dietetic 
value of different food-stuffs, and would act upon it, they 
might make some reduction in the cost of their food with- 
out decreasing its nutritive value. But such families are 
already buying economically, and one cannot in practice 
expect them to possess a more exact and scientific knowledge 
of dietetics than other classes of the community. 

In conclusion, the examination of the budgets of these 
fifteen families, representing as they do the thrifty hard- 
working labouring classes, at that period of their lives 
when children are depending upon them, indicates that 
they are without the resources necessary to maintain them- 
selves in’^'a' state of physical efficiency. 

Class III. — Twenty-one familieSj with incomes over £Ss. 9d* 
Average imome 35s. 3\d. 

5 live in Brussels, 6 in Antwerp, 2 in Ghent, 2 in 
Lokeren (E. Flanders), 3 in Lidge, and 3 in Jumet (near 
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Charleroi), the last 6 belonging to the Walloon district of 
Belgium. The occupations of the chief wage-earners are as 
follows : — 2 miners, 4 skilled workers in metal industries, 
1 machinist, 1 foundry labourer, 2 wood-carvers, 1 cabinet- 
maker, 1 shoemaker, 1 waiter, 1 mason, 1 docker, 1 hemp- 
dresser, 1 fur-puller, 3 labourers, 1 cigar-maker, 1 bookbinder. 

Studies of Typical Families in Class III. 

Study No. 48. — Cabinet-maker in Jumet. Waoes 248. 9|d. per 
Week. Total Income of Family 30s. IOd. per Week 

The cabinet-maker is a man with a pleasant face and grey hair, 
looking older than he really is. His wife, who is what the English 
call ‘‘ house-proud,” is thin and worn with the effort to have every- 
thing “just right,” and at the same time pay her way; but the two 
girls are tall and healthy. 

They are buying their house by monthly instalments of 21 francs 
(16s. lOd.) ; the land, which cost 500 francs (£20), is theirs already. 
The front door opens directly upon the parlour, which is well furnished, 
perhaps giving the impression that the family is better off than it is. 
There is a good deal of bric-^-brac, a clock, a mirror, and a suite, 
consisting of a carved oak table, six chairs, and a sideboard, which, 
like the house, is being purchased by instalments. Also there is an 
ornamented cupboard of veneered walnut, which the cabinet-maker 
himself fashioned out of old packing-cases i There are a few plants 
one of them on a high oaken pedestal ; and the conventional type of 
picture hangs on the wall ; while literature is represented by a Manual 
of Ladie^ Handicrafts, 

The kitchen is much more homelike, although it is sombre, what 
light there is coming through the glass door that leads into the 
parlour. But this is remedied at night when the large lamp is lit. 
The furniture consists of the usual cooking stove and a painted dresser, 
besides chairs and table and a sewing-machine. Everything is spot- 
lessly clean, hut the atmosphere is oppressive, as there is no window 
to fling open, and the smell of cooking hangs about all day long. 

A somewhat narrow staircase leads to the first floor landing, from 
which the doors of the two bedrooms open out. That of the parents 
is large, with a good wooden bedstead, a small wash-stand with drawers, 
an oval mirror, a dressing-table with a handsome toilet set, and a 
round table. The room of the daughters is smaller, and the look of 
it is spoiled by a ladder leading to the attic. 

Whatever be the housewife’s regard to appearances, she does not 
sacrifice the essential matters of food and comfort to them, for the 
biH of fare is liberal 

The dietary of the family exceeds standard req[uirement8. 
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Purchases during Week; ending 
November 11 , 1906 

Simday.— 1 kg beef for soup, 1 60 frs. ; 
I kg. beef for roasting, 1*80 fra. ; 125 gms. 
vermicelli, 15 c. ; 1 litre milk, 20 c. ; ^ kg. 
sugar, 30 c. ; 1 kg. pears, SO c. ; ^ kg. choco- 
late, 1*45 frs. ; 1 kg. potatoes, 10 c , 200 gms. 
endives, 16 c. , 2 kg. bread, 45 c. ; 2 kg. 
butter, 6*80 frs. ; 3 hats (mother and 
daughters), 22*60 frs. 

Monday.-— i kg. hashed meat (‘‘vache ) 
60 c.; ^htre milk, 10 c.; kg coffee, 1*25 frs. ; 
^ kg. chicory, 20 c. ; 6 kg. bread, 1*36 frs. ; 
I kg. potatoes, 10 c. ; J kg. beef suet, 60 c. 

Tuesday.— -1 litre milk, 20 c ; J kg. veal, 
60 c. ; 3 kg. potatoes, 30 c. , vegetable soup, 
10 c. J kg. nee, 20 c. 

■Wednesday.— 1 litre milk, 20 c. ; 1 kg. 
potatoes, 10 c. ; 376 gms. hashed meat 
(‘^vache’% 75 c. ; 6 kg. bread, 1*35 frs. , 1 
cabbage, 25 c. , 2 tins (190 gms.) sardines in 
oil, 60 c. 

Thursday.— i kg. beef, 75 c. ; 1 kg. pota- 
toes, 10 e. ,* i litre milk, 10 c. ; 1 box (i kilo.) 
macaroni, 30 c. ; endives, 16 c. ; 40 gms. 
1 n 

Priday -4 litre milk, 10 c. ; 3 kg. pota- 
toes, 30 c. ; 1 kg. carrots, 16 c. ; i kg. hari- 
cots, 26 c. ; 6 kg. bread, 1 35 frs. ; 960 gms. 
mussels, 40 c. 

Saturday — ^ litre milk, 10 c ; 1 kg pota- 
toes, 10 c. , 375 gms. mutton, 60 c. ; 850 gms. 
vegetables for soup, 10 c. ; 160 gms. ‘‘black 
pudding,” 30 c. 

1 60 gms. chervil, 100 gms. parsley, 2 
onions (150 gms.). 

Menu of Meals provided during Week ending 
November 11 , 1906 

Breakfast. Dinner. Tea. 

Sunday , Coffee, milk, Soup, roast beef, Bread, and cboco- 
sugar, bread potatoes, en- late made with 

and butter. dives, pears. milk. 

Monday . do. Soup, meat-balls,'' Bread and butter, 

potatoes. coffee, milk, 

sugar. 

Tuesday . do. Vegetable soup, do. 

veal, potatoes. 

Wednesday do Soup, meat-balls, do. 

I potatoes, and 

cabbage. ' 

Thursday. do. Soup, boiled beef, do. 

S otatoes, en- 
ives. 

Friday . do. Carrot soup, pota- do. 

toes, hancots, 
mussels. 

Saturday . do. Vegetable soup, do. 

mutton, pota- 
toes. 


1 “ Boulettes.** 

O T> 


Supper 

Bread, and the 
beef from the 
soup. 

do. 


Soup, boiled rice. 

Soup, sardines, 
bread. 


Soup and maca- 
roni 


Soup and bread. 


Soup, “black! 
pudding,” bread.! 


Statement of Income and Ex- 
penditure FOR Eour Weeks, 
November 4 - 18 , December 
2 - 16 , 1906 

Income— 

Father, four weeks’ wages . . £4 19 2 

Daughter (age eighteen), four 

weeks 0 18 7 

Daughter (age sixteen), four weeks 0 5 7 


Food (including bever- 
ages) . . . . £4 12 5i- 

Instalment of payment 
for house . . . 0 16 

Clothing (three hats) . 0 18 0 
Boots (2 pairs, 24 frs. ; 

Ipairgaloshes, 2*75 frs.) 1 1 5 
Coal and wood . .042 

Oil . . . .015^ 

Blacklead . . .002 

Clothes - brush and 
blacking-brush . 0 0 10^ 
Dishcloth . . 0 0 6 

Tobacco ♦ . .007 

£7 10 5 

Deficiti . . . 1 13 1 

£6 3 4 

1 This family buys articles of dress, 
furmture, etc., “par abonnemeut.” It is 
probable that the hats and boots, the full 
pnee of which is given here, are being paid 
for by instalments. 
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Study No. 49. — Minee m Jumet. Wades 25s. 6 d , per Week. 

Total Earninos of Family 32s. 3d. per Week 

TMs family lives in a semi-detaclxed cottage, wliicli is ratEer gloomy 
in appearance, althougli there is a small garden in front and a larger 
one behind. It consists of the miner, his ■^e, and three children, two 
of whom are working. One daughter is a glass cutter, while the son is 
employed in the warehouse of a glass works. 

The father is small, very thin and pale, and obviously worn out by 
the work of which his face and hands bear tracea He is a night 
worker, and only sees the sunshine on Sundays and Mondays. But 
his mental outlook is not limited by the mine, for he interests himself 
keenly in labour politics, and is the Secretary of the Trade Union 
formed by the miners among whom he works. 

His wife is well built, and very bright and intelligent, with quick 
sympathies, and an outlook still wider than that of her husband. 

The son, who suffered from meningitis in his infancy, is frail and 
narrow-chested, while the eldest daughter is big and strong with rosy 
cheeks. As for the younger daughter, she is somewhat ansemic, but 
not thin, and is evidently the spoiled child of the household. 

On entering, we find ourselves in the front room, which is rather 
dark as the window is small and half-shrouded by curtams. What 
with the absence of sunshine and the fact that the fire is hardly ever 
hghted, the air is cold and damp. The furniture consists of table and 
chairs, sewing-machine, and the painted wooden cupboard with swinging 
doors and a drawer above which is typical of most workmen's dwellings 
in Belgium, with a pretty coffee service displayed upon it. 

The kitchen is rather smaller than the parlour ; and it too is dark, 
because the window is narrow and partly covered with white curtains. 
It is the ordinary kitchen of a Belgian working-class house, with a 
Flemish stove, a good-sized table, half-a-dozen chairs, and a wicker 
arm-chair, also the usual advertisement chromolithographs. It has 
one undesirable characteristic, which is common to many Belgian 
rooms, i.e, a gimt many doors. There is the door from the parlour ; 
there is a glass door leading into a passage which separates this house 
from the next ; and there are two more doors ! One of them opens 
upon the cellar steps — ^the cellar being filled with water after the 
least rain is useless for storage purposes, and the landing serves as a 
pantry. The other door opens on a steep and dark staircase, leading 
to the first floor. This terminates in a comparatively large light room, 
with a good wooden bedstead, in which the parents sleep with the 
youngest girl, and an iron bedstead for the son. There is also a little 
table. The eldest girl sleeps apart, in a room as large as that of her 
parents, though it has no furniture but her bed. Her clothes hang 
on the wall. There is a small attic on the same floor, occupied by 
the youngest girl when she is not sleeping with her mother. 
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A number of cracks in the wall, some of them very large, remind 
one that the cottage is situated above a coal mine, and that the soil is 
sinking through the falling in of the galleries. The Colliery Company 
is pledged to pay for the repair of such dilapidation. The rent of the 
house is 11s. 3^d. per month. 

There is a slight deficiency in the dietary of the family from 
standard requirements, amounting to 7 per cent of protein and to | 
per cent of energy value. 


Statement op Income and Ex- 


PUBCHASES DURING WeEK ENDING 


PENDITURB FOR FoUR WEEKS, 

November 4-18, December 2- 
16, 1906 


Income— 

Father (miner) . . . .£>5 2 0 

Son, thirteen (in warehouse of 
glass works) . . . .096 

Daughter, fifteen (glass cutter) . 0 17 6 


£6 9 0 


Expenditure— 

Food (including bever- 
ages) . , . . £3 14 6 

Rent . . . . 0 11 3^ 

Clothing and mending 
materials . .14 8 

Shoes and sabots . . 0 18 21 

Soap . , , . 0 0 10 

Coal . .,08 

Oil and matches . . 0 1 10 

Tobacco . . , 0 0 8^^ 

Cleaning and washing 
materials . . .010^ 

Trade Union and in- 


surance . . .030 

Contribution to hus- 
band’s father (per 
week) ... 017 

Twelve towels . 0 3 2 

Dishcloth . . .006 

Newspapers . . .004 


£7 4 5* 

Deficitl. . . ■ 0 15 51 

£6 9 0 


November 11, 1906 

Sunday. kg. coffee, 1*00 fr. ; 2 kg. 
bread, 50 c. ; S kg potatoes, 25 c. ; endives ; 1 
^ kg. fet for frying, 50 c. , 1 litre milk, 20 c. ; 
i kg. butter, 85 c. ; i kg. chicory, 20 c. ; 
1 kg. pork, 2 20 frs. ; ^ kg bacon, 1*00 fr. ; 
i kg. sugar, 20 c. ; 1 litre beer, 20 c. 

Monday. — 2 kg. bread, 60 c. ; 3 kg. 
potatoes, 25 c. ; 1 kg. bones for soup, 30 c, ; 
i kg. butter, 85 c. ; 1 litre milk, 20 c. ; i kg. 
paraley ; 1 1 leek.i 

Tuesday.— 2 kg. bread, 50 c. ; 8 kg. 
potatoes, 25 c.; i kg. butter, 85 c. ; 1 litre 
milk, 20 c. 

Wednesday. — 2 kg, bread, 60 c. ; 3 kg. 
potatoes, 26 c. ; 125 gms. bacon, 25 c.; J kg. 
butter, 85 c. ; 3 sticks of celery ; i 1 litre 
milk, 20 c. 

Thursday.— 2 kg. bread, 50 c. ; 3 kg. 
potatoes, 25 c.; 1 litre milk, 20 c.; i kg. 
butter, 85 c. ; f kg. mmced beef, 1*85 frs. 

Friday. — 2 kg. bread, 50 c. ; 3 kg. potatoes, 
25 c ; 125 gins bacon, 25 c. ; i kg. butter, 
85 c. ; endives ; i 1 htre milk, 20 c. 

Saturday.— 2 kg. bread, 50 c. ; i kg. 
hanoots, 20 c. ; 1 litre milk. 20 c. ; 3 kg 
potatoes, 25 c. ; J kg. butter, 85 c. ; 5 
herrmgs, 76 c. ; 126 gms. bacon, 25 c. ; ^ 
kg. carrots, 7 c, 

1 Taken fioin the garden. 


1 The deficit is probably accounted for by 
the fact that the father, son, and daughter 
had two days oft while the budget was being 
kept. 


FTable 
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Menu of Meals provided during Week ending 
November 11, 1906^ 



Breakfast 

Dinner 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Sunday . 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, butter, 
jam 

Roast pork, pota- 
toes, endives 
(as salad), beer. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, butter, 
jam. 

Boast pork, 
bread. 

Monday . 

do. 

and sugar. 

Vegetable soup , 2 
bread, butter. 

Coffee, bread, 
butter. 

Soup, bread, 
butter. 

Tuesday . 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, butter. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, butter. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, butter. 

Fried potatoe^n, 
bread, butter. 

Wednesday 

do. 

do- 

do 

Celery salad, 
bacon fat. 

Thursday . 

do. 

Minced beef (in 
balls), potatoes 

do. 

Remains of 
dinner, bread, 
butter. 

Friday . 

do. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, butter. 

do. 

(no milk). 

Potatoes, endives 
(as salad) 

Saturday . 

do. 

and sugar 

Potatoes and 
carrots : 

Coffe.e, sugar, 
bread and butter. 

Herrings and 
liancots. 


1 In addition to the meals here mentioned, the mother, and sometimes some of the others, 
had a cnp of coffee and slice of bread and butter m the middle of the morning. 

2 Parsley and leeks. 


Study No. 44. — Wood-carver, Brussels. Wages 36s. per Week 
Total Family Income 60s. per Week 

This family lives in an industrial suburb of Brussels, occupied 
by worMng-class people The air of the whole district is very far 
from bracing, but just here it is stifling. From a brewery close by 
come the fumes associated with that industry, and beer-houses abound 
— ^indeed, the atmosphere reeks of beer. There are a great many 
drunkards, and one would hardly care to meet at night the people 
one sees here during the day. Yet this quarter is only a few steps 
from one of the busiest parts of the town and from the South 
Station. 

The home of the wood-carver is reached through a passage which 
at its far end widens into a small court, and it is one of a row of 
seven two-story houses. There is not much daylight, since it is shut 
out by the surrounding houses and walls; and the property looks 
dirty and insanitary. The seven houses have only two closets in 
common. We are told that the landlord collects his rents himself on 
Sundays, and that this is the extent of the attention which he pays to 
his property ^ Indeed, the wood-carver has had to repaper a room at 
his own expense, and, with some difficulty, to repair a ceiling which 
threatened to fall down on the beds. The walls are so thin that a 
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nail driven well in goes riglit tlirougli into tlie neighbour’s room. 
Everything that goes on next door can be heard, and privacy is 
practically impossible. 

The tenants in all the other houses in the court are very poor, 
and most of them, even the women, drink heavily. Their trades are 
difficult to define. Among them is a ragpicker, who keeps a store of 
rubbish, and goes through his spoil in the open court when the weather 
38 fine, or in a shed which opens out into it when wet. In this way 
he introduces all sorts of infection, and when a malady enters the 
court it usually claims several victims. Preventive measures are only 
taken when some one has actually died, and then the medical officer of 
health promptly orders disinfection. While this budget was being 
kept, two children in the court died, one of scarlatina, caught from the 
wood-carver’s family, and the other of croup. In spite of the moral 
and physical drawbacks of this environment, the household of the 
wood-carver seems bound to the court, by bonds of habit and inertia, 
though their income would allow them to hve elsewhere if they 
chose. 

The wood-carver is said to be a very good workman. He ls of 
small stature, with bright intelligent eyes, and his brown hair is 
turning grey. He is in good health, and always in high spirits, and 
he likes reading, and buys good books. Although not intemperate, he 
is very fond of a glass of beer. 

His wife IS tall and fair. She has a sweet face, but child-bearing 
and hard work have worn her out before her time. As the daughters 
are still too young to help her, she has to do everything, including 
the washing for the whole family. She rises at five o’clock to light the 
fire, make the coffee, and prepare for her husband and the three sons, 
who have breakfast before they go to work, and take coffee and bread 
and butter with them. In spite of all her hard work, she keeps her 
good humour, and as long as there is plenty to eat and drmk finds 
life decidedly worth living. With regard to her large family, she says 
that if she had known what every young housewife knows now, she 
would not have had so many children. In fact, her husband is the 
butt of the younger workmen for not knowing these things, and two years 
ago when she was expecting her last child she carefully concealed the 
fact from every one that he might not be laughed at. The child was 
born prematurely and only lived fifteen days No one guessed of its 
existence except the communal authorities who registered the birth. 

The eldest son is eighteen. He is a tall, strong lad ; while the 
other two boys are small like their father, and look delicate, though 
they do not suffer from any actual complaint. They all three work 
in the same chocolate factory. The three youngest children are lively 
and bright, but small and pale, and frequently ill — no wonder, consider- 
ing their surroundings. Last winter three of the children had 
scarlatina and two influenza. 

The interior of the cottage is not so dingy as one might expect from 
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the situation. The upper part of the kitchen walls is neatly covered 
with a pretty blue and white paper, the lower part being painted 
black. The paint, it is true, is almost worn ojff, and the plaster 
shows through, but there is so much good, carefully-kept furniture 
to look at that this is hardly noticed. In the first place, there is 
a substantial table and six chairs. Then, besides a large well-polished 
cooking-stove, there is a linen cupboard of painted wood, with some 
useful crockery and the orthodox china statuettes, a chest of drawers, 
on which stands a somewhat dilapidated coffee service, and a sewing- 
machine One feature of the room is a set of shelves neatly trimmed 
with paper lace, on which more household utensils and ornaments 
are arranged. The fine arts are represented by a score of oleographs, 
colour-prints, and photographs, most of them in handsome frames 
made by the husband. The three cats lying by the stove look too 
innocent even to alarm the canary in the cage near the window. 

A dark staircase leads to the first floor, on which is the bedroom 
occupied by the parents and daughters. This room, too, is large, 
and much lighter than that on the ground floor, because its two little 
windows hung with curtains are higher than the wall of the court. 
Against the wall facing the door is a good-sized bed covered with 
a cream-coloured counterpane of crochet work, a most expensive produc- 
tion, for the cotton cost 16s, and the labour 22s. 5d. There is a table 
beside the bed, and between it and the window an easy-chair covered 
with American cloth, and a cupboard of imitation walnut, holding 
a number of knick-knacks and photographs. A little stove stands 
at the foot of the bed, and turning to the chimney-piece we see a 
large mirror, a clock, and two vases in black stone inlaid with colour. 
Facing the bed is a wardrobe, well painted in walnut colour. Between 
the windows is a table, on which are albums and hooks, and above 
it is a bracket filled with inartistic ornaments. 

Against one of the walls formed by the well of the staircase is 
an iron bed, in which the two giils sleep. The walls are decorated 
with bas-reliefs in plaster, models of work done by the father, and 
some pretty engravings and photographs in handsome frames. 

Another dark narrow staircase leads to the attic where the four 
sons sleep in two beds ; and a partition with a door in it has been 
put up to separate them from the rest of the attic for the sake of 
warmth. The beds are clean, hut the air is close owing to lack of 
ventilation. The other part of the attic is used as a lumber-room 
and storehouse for vegetables and various provisions. 

The whole house is kept in good order, and has a certain air of 
refinement unusual in the midst of such squalid surroundings. The 
family is not badly off, the total income amounting to £Z a week. 
They are well fed, as can he seen from the following tables, and the 
expenditure on food is judiciously made. 
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Statement op Income and Ex- 

PBNDITUBE POR EOUR WEEKS, 
November 11-25, December 
2-16, 1906 

Income — 

Father (fonr weeks' wages at 36s. 

per week) £7 4 0 

Son (eighteen) employed in choco- 
late factory (four weeks’ wages 
at 10s. 9|d. per week) . .232 

Son (sixteen) employed in choco- 
late factoiy (four weeks’ wages 
at 8s. 6d. per week) . . . 1 13 8 

Son (fourteen) employed in choco- 
late factory (four weeks’ wages 
at 4s. 9Jd. per week) . 0 19 2 

£12 0 0 

Expenditure — 

Food (mcluding bev- 
erages) . . . £7 16 7 

Washing and cleaning 0 2 lOJ 
Coal, oil, matches and 
wood . . . 0 11 11^ 

Life Insurance . .012 

Savings fund . .066 

Trade Union .017 

Newspapers . .022 

Newspapers for the 
children . . .007 

“ Society of Free 
Thought ” (burial 
fund) . . 0 0 3^ 

“Amendes ” (four 
weeks) 1 . 0 0 10 

Balance 2 . .^2 15 el 

£12 0 0 

1 “ Amendes "—fine or compensation. The 
savings bank is kept m a public house, and 
if members are absent from the weekly meet- 
ings the publican recoups himself for his 
loss in dnnks not consumed by fining the 
absent members. 

2 This budget was not kept for four con- 
secutive weeks The rent, paid monthly, 
happened to fall due during the week (Nov. 
26 to Dec. 1) when the family was not under 
observation. 


Purchases during Week ending 
November 17, 1906 

Sunday.— -4 kg. bread, 1 00 fr. ; | kg. butter, 
80 c. ; 1 litre milk, 14 c. ,* 3 kg. potatoes, 
24 c. , 1 cauliflower, 20 c. ; 1 egg, 1 5c. ; 1 
chicken, 4*25 frs. ; vegetables for soup, 10 c ; 
3 litres beer, 80 c. ; ^ kg sugar, 32 c ; J kg. 
jam, 50 c ; 25 hemngs, 2*00 frs , 125 gms 
' coffee, 20 c , 2 kg. onions, 20 c. ; 125 gms, 
chicory, 5 c 

Monday — 4 kg bread, 1 00 fr. , 1 litre 
milk, 14 c ; ikg. butter, 80 c. ; 3 kg. potatoes, 
24 c. ; 1 cauliflower, 20 c. ; 1 egg, 15 c. ; 
kg. veal, 2*40 frs ; 125 gras coffee, 20 c. ; 125 
gms. chicory, 5 c ; l| litres beer, 40 c. ; 
soap, starch, soda, 62 c. 

Tuesday.— 5 kg. bread, 1*25 frs. ; 1 litre 
milk, 14 c. ; i kg. butter, 80 c. ; 3 kg pota- 
toes, 24 c. ; 125 gms. coffee, 20 c. ; 125 gms 
chicory, 5 c ; kg. mutton, 2*50 frs ; tur- 
nips, 24 c, , 62 gms. cheese, 15 c ; IJ litres 
beer, 40 c. ; 1^ kg. apples, 40 c 

Wednesday.— 4 kg bread, 1 00 fr. , 1 
litre milk, 14 c. ; 1^ litres beer, 40 c. ; J kg 
butter, 80 c , 3 kg. potatoes, 24 c. ; 125 gms. 
coffee, 20 c. ; 125 gms. chicory, 5 c. ; J kg. 
cheese, 60 c. ; 1 kg. hashed beef, 1*20 frs. ; 
sausage meat, 15 c. , 2 eggs, 80 c. ; 1 red 
cabbage, 15 c. ; ^ kg. leeks, 20 c. ; bones for 
soup, 25 c. ; i kg. apples, 10 c. 

Thursday —5 kg. bread, 1 25 frs , 1 litie 
milk, 14 c ; litres beer, 40 c ,* ^kg. butter, 
80 c ; 3 kg. potatoes, 24 c. ; 125 gms coffee, 
20 c. ; 126 gras, chicory, 5 c. ; vegetables for 
soup, 10 c. ; 1^ kg. flank of beef, 1 80 frs. ; 
cabbage, 25 c. ; J kg. diipping, 70 c. ; J kg. 
sugar, 32 c. ; sausage meat, 40 c. ,* litres 
beer, 40 c 

Friday. — 4 kg. bread, 1 fr. ; 1 litre milk, 
14 c. , i kg. butter, 80 e. ; 3 kg. potatoes, 
24 c. ; 125 gms coffee, 20 c ; 125 gms. 
chicory, 5 c. ; 5 litres buttermilk, 50 c ; Jkg. 
sugar, 15 c. , 375 gms nee, 21 c. ; 1 kg. fish 
(haddock), 1 50 frs. ; i kg. jam, 50 c. , 1 tin 
sardines (190 gms.), 50 c. ; 1^ litres beer, 40 
c ; black lead, stove polish, turpentine and 
sand -paper, 33 c. ; Life Insurance, 37 c. ; 
Savmgs bank, 2 frs. ; “Amendes,” 27 c.; 
Trade Umon, 50 c. ; coal, 2 70 firs. ; matches, 
10 c. ; wood, 20 c. ; newspapers— Foyerpopu- 
latre, 5 c. ; Fie populavrey 10 c ; Assiette mi 
heurre, 50 c. ; Xe Pewple^ 35 c. , Novelette, 5 c. ; 
for the children, 18 c 

Saturday. — 4 kg. bread, 1 fr. ; 1 litre milk, 
14 c ; J kg. butter, 80 c. ; 3 kg, potatoes, 24 
c ; 126 gms. coffee, 20 c. ; 125 gms. chicory, 

6 e , 1 kg fresh chicory, 40 c ; 875 gms. pork, 

1 75 frs. ; sausage meat, 60 c ; 1^ litres hoer, 
40 c. 


[Table 
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Menu of Meals pkovided during Week ending 
November 17, 1906 



Breakfast 

— 

Lunch, 

Dinner, 

Tea. 

Supper. 

Stmday 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, but- 
ter, sugar, 
jam. 

Coffee, bread, 
butter. 

Soup, chicken, 
potatoes, 
cauliflower, 
beer. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, but- 
ter, sugar, 
jam. 

Remains of 
dinner and 
two bottles 
of beer (l|f 
lit.). 

Monday . 

do. 

do. 

Veal, pota- 
toes, cauli- 
flower. 

do. 

no jam. 

Herrings, 
bread, two 
bottles of 
beer. 

Tuesday . 

do 

no jam. 

do. 

Stewed mut- 
ton, turnips, 
and pota- 
toes. 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, but- 
ter, sugar, 
cheese, 
apples. 

H e rrings, 
bread, two 
bottles of 
beer. 

Wednesday 

Coffee, milk, i 
bread, but- 
ter, sugar. 

Herrings, 
bread, but- 
ter, coffee. 

Leek soup, 
meat balls, 
potatoes, 
red cabbage 

Coffee, milk, 
bread, but- 
ter, sugar, 
sausage 
meat. 

Cheese, bread, 
two bottles 
of beer. 

Thursday . 

do. 

Coffee, bread, 
butter. 

Soup, soup 
meat, pota- 
toes, cab- 
bage. 

do. 

herrings in- 
stead of 
sausage. 

Sausa^moat, 
bread, two 

I bottles of 
beer. 

Friday 

do. 

and jam. 

do. 

and herrings. 

Haddock, 

potatoes, 

buttermilk- 

do. 

jam instead 
of herrings. 

Sardines, 
bread, two 
bottles of 
beer. 

Saturday . 

do. 

do. 

no herrings. 

Pork, chicory, 
potatoes. 

do. 

Sausage meat, 
bread, two 
bottles 1 of 
beer. 


Of the twenty-one families in this class, sixteen have 
incomes under £2, and five over £2, one running up to 
£3 : 12s. The average for the whole class is £1 : 15 : 3|-. As 
will be seen from the table on page 378, twelve of the families 
are under-fed according to the Atwater standard, and nine 
are adequately fed — though two of these show a deficiency 
of protein, along with a surplus of calories. On the average 
the food supply corresponds almost exactly with the Atwater 
standard of requirements. As with the other classes, how- 
ever, the average is made up of widely divergent figures, 
some families showing a heavy deficiency, others a consider- 
able surplus. 

It is interesting to note that the weekly income per 
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head in those households, showing a large deficiency in their 
food supply, is 6s. 5d., as compared with 8s. in the case of 
the four families which show a large surplus. Thus income 
is an important factor in determining the adequacy of the 
food supply, though there are certainly cases where a 
deficiency must be set down to other causes than poverty. 

Upon the average, the householders in this class have 
obtained 4308 calories of fuel energy and 152 grams of 
protein for every shilling expended on food. This, it will 
be noted, is distinctly less than in Classes I. and IL This 
is not surprising; it simply indicates that there has not 
been the same stern regard for economy in the selection of 
food-stuffs, and more play has been allowed for the exercise 
of personal tastes. The following table gives the calories 
and the quantity of protein purchased by each householder. 
It will be seen that these vary enormously — some house- 
holders buying economically, others extravagantly. 
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The Diet of Families in Class III. 




DeBcription of Family 

1 



Co.tof Biet. 

Sufficiency 




Number In Family. | 

Average 

Weekly 

Average Weekly 
Expenditure 
on Fo(k1 



Defi- 

ciency 

or 

Excess 
of Pro 
tein 
per 
l^n 
per 
Day 1 

Number of 
Study 

liOcaJity 



Children. 


Expendi- 
ture on 

Protein 


Occupation of Head 
of Household 

Adults. 

g 

ll 

of 

Family. 

Amount. 

Perceutage 
Of Total 
expended 

Food per 
Man per 
Day in 
Pence 

Man 

per 

Day. 

S3 

Lokeren 

Flax-dresser . 

6 

4 

7-7 

a 

36 

d. 

8. d. 

25 10 

70-0 

5*76 

Grams 

79 

Grams. 

-46 

34 

,, 

Fur-puUei . 

3 

6 

6-6 

34 

4 

23 3 

67 7 

711 

133 

4* 8 

35 

Ghent 

Labourer 

2 

3 

33 

27 

7 

19 0 

68-9 

9*88 

140 

-fl5 

36 



3 

2 

3-6 

31 

7 

28 9 

68*9 

10*65 

138 

+13 

87 

Antwerp 

Moulder 

4 


3*6 

72 

li 

26 

7 

12 28 

139 

+14 

38 


Plumber 

2 

2* 

2*4 

27 

14 8^ 

5P9 

9*98 

143 

+18 

S<) ^ 

n 

Cigarmaker 

4 

2 

48 

41 

2}f 

20 9^ 

67-6 

7*43 

84 

-41 

40 


Bookbinder . 

2 

4 

3-5 

29 

4 

13 8 

UV9 

6*72 

94 

-81 

41 


Docker 

j 

3 

32 

28 


16 n 

m-9 

8*92 

114 

-11 

42 

Brussels 

Mason’s labourer . 

2 

6 

45 

31 

l| 

20 ll| 

6V9 

8 00 

184 

+69 

43 

Metal polisher 

2 

1 

24 

34 

4 

21 2 

? 

1516 

116 

- 9 

44 

>> 

Wood carver . 

4 

4 

6-2 

60 

0 

39 2 

? 

10*84 

168 

+83 

45 


Shoemaker’s 

2 

2 

26 

33 

Bh 

a 

17 7 

? 

11*61 

107 

-18 

46 

» 

machinist 

Wood carver . 

2 

1 

24 

31 

13 11 

? 

9*98 

110 

-15 

47 

S’ 

Waiter . 

3 

3 

4*6 

43 


27 4 ; 

es’i 

10 46 

97 

-28 

48 

Jumet 

Gabmetmaker 

2 

2 

3*3 

30 

1? 

23 

? 

12*00 

146 

+21 

49 


Mmer . 

o 

3 

3*6 

32 

2h 

18 7^ 

51’8 

911 

116 

- 9 

60 


Metal worker 

3 

4 

50 

38 

4 

25 ^ 

66'0 

8*97 

no 

-15 

51 

Li6ge 

Machinist 

4 

1 

4*0 

38 

9 

25 5 

6tl 

13*44 

124 

- 1 

52 


Mmer . 

5 

2 

59 

65 

7i 

47 11^ 

73 3 

14 82 

140 

+15 

63 

o 

Blacksmith . 

8 


2*8 

28 

4 

17 6 

613 

10*75 

118 

- 7 

Average 


*• 

3 

1 ^ 

40 

1 

35 


22 9h 

621 

9*98 

123 

- 2 


1 standard requirements, 125 grams. 


We find, as might have been expected, that a smaller 
proportion of income is spent on vegetable and a greater on 
animal food than in Class II., the figures being 32 per cent 
on vegetable as compared with 38 per cent in Class II,, 
and 60 per cent on animal as compared with 55 in 
Class II. Sixteen families in this group spend money on 
alcohol, averaging 6^ per cent of their total food ex- 
penditure. In two cases about 20 per cent of the total 
food expenditure is for alcohol. 

The relative cheapness of vegetable foods is shown by 
the fact that although they only absorb one-third of the 
total food expenditure, nearly two-thirds of the total number 
of calories are derived from them. 

Curiously enough, the proportion spent on food is rather 
higher on the average than in Class II.^ 

1 See table on page 380. 
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(Family Income over 25s. 9d.) 


of Diet 

Economy of Diet 

Animal and Vegetable Pood. 



Amount obtained 

Percentage of Protein 

Percentage of Calories 



Deficiency 

for one Shiliing 

obtained from 

obtained from 


















Energy 

or Excess 





T3 








Value per 

of Energy 





fl^ 1 



S'oS -S 





Man pel 

Value 




3 

•3 . 


Si) d 

*3 , 

■a _ 

*3 

•II § 

Day 

per Man 
pel Day " 

Protein 

Calories 

Anim 

Food 

11 

■3:3 § 

Igw 1 

Amm 

Food 

Vegeta 

Food 

l|i|i 

Amm 

Food 

Vegeta 

Food 

8 

q 

l| §1 














O 

Calones 

Calories 













2304 

-1196 

164 

4798 

40*3 

59 7 


S9S 

60-7 

♦ • 

60-7 

SS-5 

1-5 

43 

3826 

+ 325 

224 

6454 

24*4 

75 U 

6‘2 

21'1 

78-5 

Ok 

k7-8 

43'6 

1-7 

19 

4003 

+ 503 

170 

4868 

SO 7 

68-9 

0‘U 

27-1 

72-2 

0-7 

k9S 

45 3 

2-6 

2-9 

3681 

+ 181 

165 

4130 

44*8 

5$'l 

2'1 

S5‘U 

61-1 

3-5 

60-0 

283 

10 S 

1-k 

3217 

- 283 

136 

3154 

56'1 

43*7 

0'2 

k2'5 

67-1 

Ok 

67-9 

26 9 

1-0 

43 

3294 

- 206 

172 

8956 

6U'2 

35'3 


43*4 

56-6 


6k-7 

31-6 


S-7 

2363 

-1137 

135 

3817 

S3 6 

66 U 


S2 6 

67-U 


72 7 

22 9 


44 

2686 

- 814 

168 

4796 

U1 9 

S8'l 


S2'0 

68 0 


68-6 

$8-& 

ik 

I'k 

3266 

- 244 

153 

4381 

S8 8 

60 0 

1'2 

$01 

66 7 

32 

is -0 

27-9 

19 k 

4*7 

4742 

+1242 

276 

7120 

S9 8 

70 2 


2S'0 

77-0 


k7-S 

kk-7 

0-1 

74 

3060 

- 440 

92 

2416 

57 8 

Ul% 

08 

kS-6 

6k-S 

21 

69-8 

23 5 

61 

0*6 

3969 

+ 459 

175 

4392 

IS'B 

52-h 


SS'2 

6k-2 

2-6 

58 7 

29 0 

7 0 

SB 

2720 

- 780 

111 

2819 

50 2 

IS'l 

8-7 

38-2 

65 0 

6-8 

55-1 

18 2 

22 6 

kl 

3046 

- 455 

132 

367-0 

5S'0 

U7‘0 \ 


S9'l 

59-5 

Ik 

68-0 

$3-0 

47 

43 

2910 , 

- 590 

111 

3350 

45*5 

5k 5 


44*3 

55 8 


744 

221 


$5 

4498 j 

+ 998 

146 

4494 

SS-2 

66'k 

6-1 

35-2 

63-2 

i-6 

60 0 

31-0 

is 

y-7 

3482 I 

- 18 

152 

4583 

34 4 

65 2 

Ok 

\ 35-k 

64*0 

0-6 

70 5 

\ 27 5 

Ok 

16 

3481 

- 19 

147 

4659 

SO'6 

69 '2 

0'2 

Sk'l 

65-5 

0-k 

404 

\ U6-0 


46 

3618 

+ 118 

136 

3967 

Ul'2 

57 7 

I'l 

U0 7 

66 7 

2-6 

69 2 

26-1 

i-8 

2-9 

4651 

+1151 

121 

4037 

S2-0 

66 2 

1‘8 

32 0 

65-1 

2-9 

56 3 

SS7 

2-0 

, 8-0 

4114 

+ 614 

132 

4618 

IB'7 

8k'S 

•• 

28 9 

71-1 


6k-l 

S2 7 


S2 

3472 

- 28 

162 

4308 

40*2 

69*1 

0'7 

348 

63*8 

1*4 

60*1 

1 

32 0 

40 

39 


2 Standard requirements, 3500 calories. 


Kent absorbs 9*4 per cent of the expenditure; about 
2 per cent less than in Class II. The proportion varies 
greatly from family to family, in one being as low as 4|-, in 
another as high as 14|' per cent. The predominant pro- 
portion is between 7 and 12 per cent. 

The percentage devoted to clothing is more than twice 
as high as in Class II., but, as previously explained, figures 
concerning general expenditure which are based on budgets 
kept only for a month cannot be looked upon as trustworthy. 

Eight of the families have spent during the month 
beyond their income, and eight less than their income. 
Taking the class as a whole, the income exceeds the expendi- 
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All the budgets were kept for four weeks, except Number 42, which was kept for five weeks. 
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Agricultural Class — Sixteen Families 

The results of an examination of the budgets of sixteen 
agricultural families are here given, so that town and country 
life may be compared. They are less complete than the 
town budgets, for it is impossible accurately to assess the 
income of a farmer during any given month ; much of the 
food, instead of being bought, is grown on the holding, and 
its money value cannot be exactly stated. The weight of 
the home-grown food used has been ascertained, but 
questions of income and expenditure have been left out of 
account. 

Of the 16 budgets, 8 were obtained in a village near 
Ghent, East Flanders, 3 in a village in the south-west of the 
province of Li4ge, 3 in a village in the north of Luxem- 
bourg, and 2 in Brabant ; 8 of them are from small holders 
who have no other occupation, 3 from small holders who 
follow some industry,^ 4 from agricultural labourers who 
have land of their own, and 1 is that of a gamekeeper who 
has a small holding. 


Study No. 65 . — Aoriculturad Labourer, Ardennes, owning 
28 Rods op Land which cost £5 when bought in 1903 

This house, which is very similar to that of an industrial workman, 
is on the high-road, about three-quarters of a mile from the village. 
It was constructed through a building society in 1904, when the 
husband obtained a loan which he is paying off by monthly instal- 
ments of 12s. lid., and at the end of twenty years he will be the 
owner of the property. These instalments cover an insurance policy, 
so that if he dies the family will take possession of the house without 
any further charge. There are farm-buildings, a stable and cowshed, 
at present only occupied permanently by a goat, and for half the year 
by a pig as well. 

The house is well built, of slate and stone, and it is quite large 
enough to accommodate the labourer, his wife, and three children 
very comfortably. On the ground floor is the kitchen, entered straight 
from the road. A staircase leads from it to the upper storey, and 
behind it is another room of nearly the same size. The furniture is 


^ Blacksmith, sabot-maker, and weaver respectively. 
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simple, but solid and adequate, and curtains, pictures, and ornaments 
are clean and well kept. On tlie first fioor are two bedrooms, and 
above tbem an attic. The walls are well whitewashed, but the ceilings 
have not yet been plastered. There are two cellars, occupying the 
whole basement 

To turn to the family itself, though often on the brink of desti- 
tution, it is healthy and lighthearted. During the season the man 
works regularly, and his wages average 16 shillings a week ; and from 
aSTovember to March he is employed in deer-driving. But when the 
weather is bad or the snow very deep, all work is postponed, and then 
the resources of the household are heavily taxed, though they have 
never yet resorted to poor relief. Luckily the wife is a good house- 
keeper, clean, energetic, and anxious about the welfare of the children. 
She keeps the family wardrobe in good order, and takes charge of the 
larder, seeing to it that potatoes and other vegetables from the garden 
are forthcoming; she also has charge of the “live-stock.” She buys a 
pig in May or June, when wages are high, and fattens it till November. 
Two hams are sold, but the family is still provided with pork and 
bacon for a good part of the year. 

The eldest boy goes to the free school, having a mid-day meal of 
bread and butter with an aunt who lives in the town ; but the other 
children are still too young. Both man and wife are well informed ; 
and both take life hopefully and pluckily, though the husband is the 
less reflective and more “ happy go lucky.” For the last two years 
they have dreamed of buying an adjacent field, of seven acres, but 
when, quite recently, an opportunity of purchase came, it was im- 
possible to raise the money. The dream, however, still gilds their 
mental horizon, and if it ever comes true much prosperity may follow 
it, and the cowshed and stable may contain cows and horses instead of 
one goat and sometimes a pig. 

The dietary of this family shows a deficiency of 21 per cent in the 
supply of protein, and of 6 per cent in energy value from standard 
requirements. 


[Table 
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Menu of Meals provided during Week ending 
December 21 , 1907 



Breakfast. 

Lunch. 

Dinner.i 

Tea 1 

Supper. 

Sunday . 

Bread, butter, 
coffee, milk. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee, milk. 

Potatoes, 
bacon, soup 
meat (beef), 
soup, bread 


Potatoes, 
bacon, coffee, 
bread, butter, 
syrup. 

Monday . 

do. 

and syrup. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee. 

Potatoes, 
bacon, biead. 

— 

Potatoes, cab- 
bage, bacon, 
bread, water. 

Tuesday . 

Bread, butter, 
colFee, milk. 

do. 

and milk 


Bread, butter, 
syrup, coffee 

Potatoes, cab- 
bage, bacon, 
bread, coffee, 
millc 

Wednesday 

do. 

! 

Bread, butter, 
coffee, milk, 
syrup. 

.... 

do., 

and milk. 

Potatoes, cab- 
bage, bread 

Tliursday 

do 

and syrup. 

do. 

no syrup. 

.... 

Bread, butter, 
coffee, milk 

Potatoes, cab- 
bage, bacon, 
bread. 

Friday 

Bread, butter, 
coffee, milk, 
cheese, syrup 

Bread, butter, 
cofiee, milk, 
cheese. 

1 

Bread, butter, 
coffee, milk, 
syrup,cheese. 

Potatoes, 
bacon, bread, 
cheese. 

Saturday . 

do 

no syrup. 

do. 

and syrup. 

.... 

Bread, butter, 
cheese, coffee, 
milk 

Potatoes, 
bacon, bread, 
butter, coffee 


1 The meals called “dinner” and “tea” are interchangeable; when one is taken the 
other IS omitted. 


Study No. 68 . — Small Cultivator owning 12 | acres. Brabant. 

This farm stands alone, on high ground, with the stable and 
cowshed on one side, and barn, pig-sties, a store for fodder, and an 
oven for baking bread on the other. 

The household consists of husband and wife, two children and the 
wife’s father, who is employed as a gardener in the neighbourhood, 
and is often away from home. The whole of the property belongs to 
him, but he hardly ever interferes with his son-in-law’s management. 
He is on capital terms with the latter : his daughter looks after him 
well, and he enjoys his life. In the evening he gossips with his 
neighbours, and the greater part of Sunday is spent at the nearest 
inn, where he has the reputation of an expert card-player. He is an 
honorary member of a brass band, to which he pays a yearly subscrip- 
tion of 4s. ; but his musical activity is limited to sharing in its annual 
banquet. 

His son-in-law is quite a different type of man, silent, thrifty and 
sober, and a good and careful workman. He seldom leaves the farm, 
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except on Sundays, when he attends mass, and stays at the inn till 
mid-day. Sunday afternoon is spent in playing with the children, or 
in helping his wife to clean the cow-shed, a matter of importance, 
since the four cows do the ploughing. He belongs to the Cornice 
Agricole (see p. 227), paying an annual subscription of 2s, 5d. and 
receiving a weekly agricultural journal, which he reads with much 
interest, and he is recognised throughout the district as a good farmer, 
who employs the best methods. Lately he has considerably improved 
the cow-shed, Yentilation shafts have been introduced, the lower 
parts tarred and the floor guttered, while the roof, which formerly 
consisted of some poles on which hay and straw were stacked, has been 
replaced by a more solid structure. These changes were really the 
indirect result of a conference organised by the Comice Agricole of 
Jodoigne, in which he took part 

His wife gives him all the help she can. Like many energetic 
people she is quick-tempered, but she is a good housewife, and both 
her husband and father are so tranqnil and good-natured that any 
irritability on her part does not really disturb the peace of the home. 

There is nothing exceptional about the house itself A passage 
from the front door extends straight through; and some steps le^ 
down from it to a low untidy cellar. On the nght is the kitchen, 
which is clean and simply furnished, with whitewashed walls, adorned 
by photographs of relations and a few religious pictures. On the 
chimney-piece are a crucifix, a clock, and two vases. 

Behind the kitchen is a bedroom, with a second bedroom above it. 
In one the parents and the youngest child sleep, in the other the 
grandfather and the eldest hoy. These bedrooms are open to criticism, 
both as regards atmosphere and cleanliness ; but the housewife would 
probably tell us that one pair of hands cannot do everything. 


[Table 
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Menu oe Meals provided during Week ending March 8, 1908 



Breakfast 

Lunch. 

Dinner. 

Tea 

Supper. 

Simday . 

Coffee with 
milk, bread, 
and butter. 

Coffee with 
milk, bread, 
bam. 

Soup, soup 
meat, chi- 
cory, pota- 
toes. 

Coffee, with 
milk, bread, 
butter. 

Bread and 
cold meat. 

Monday . 

d.0. 

Coffee with 
milk, cold 
bacon, bread. 

Soup, fried 
potatoes, 
bam, beer. 

do. 

Ham, bread, 
and beer. 

Tuesday . 

Coffee with 
milk, bread, 
dripping. 

do. 

Potatoes and 
omons, bacon, 
and bam, 
bread and 
beer. 

Coffee with 
milk, bread 
and dripping. 

do. 

Wednesday 

Coffee with 
milk, bread, 
butter. 

Coffee with 
milk, bread, 
butter. 

Leek soup, 
potatoes, 
bread, eggs. 

do. 

Potatoes, 
bread, beer. 

Thursday. 

do. 

Bread, drip- 
ping, coffee 
with milk. 

Potatoes and 
omons, bacon, 
beei. 

do. 

Milk and milk 
soup. 

Friday 

do. 

! do. 

Buttermilk, 
soup, bread, 
eggs. 

do 

Bread, fned 
potatoes, 
beer. 

Saturday 

do. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee with 
milk. 

Filed pota- 
toes, bread, 
eggs, beer. 

do. 

Bread, butter, 
coffee with 
milk. 


Adequacy of Diet 

As the conditions of the families vary so greatly, some 
having very little land and others a considerable amount, 
they cannot suitably be considered as a group, and it will 
be necessary for the reader to examine the table on the 
following page in which details regarding each family are 
given separately. 

It will be noted that six of the families are decidedly 
under-fed, and in the case of four others the selection of 
food-stuffs is badly adjusted as between protein, fats, and 
carbohydrates, leading to a deficiency of either protein or 
calories. The remaining six budgets show a sufficiency of 
food, and most of them a considerable surplus, according to 
the Atwater standard of food requirements for men at 




The Diet of Families in Glass IV. (Agricul'tubal Budgets) 
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“ moderate work.^ Of the four labourers, two are under- 
fed, one of them seriously so. 

Although the number of budgets obtained is too small 
to allow of any reliable generalisations, the facts ascertained 
would appear to indicate that the Belgian small holders are 
quite as well fed as even the highest class of the town 
workers. Their life is very hard, and their food may be 
somewhat coarse, but it is, on the whole, adequate. On the 
other hand, it is almost certain that many of the families of 
agricultural labourers are seriously under-fed. Indeed, when 
the low wages paid for agricultural labour are remembered, 
it is inevitable that there should be under-feeding, unless 
the labourer is able to obtain land, and is successful in 
cultivating crops of his own with which to supplement his 
wages. Fortunately the great subdivision of land in 
Belgium renders it comparatively easy for labourers to rent 
a piece of land, and the great majority do so. 

It will be noted that upon the average, in the sixteen 
agricultural budgets examined, about 39 per cent both of 
the protein and the calories is derived from animal food. 
This corresponds closely with the percentage in Class III. 
of the urban budgets, in which 40 per cent of the protein 
and 35 per cent of the calories are derived from animal 
sources. 

Before closing the chapter the results of this enquiry 
may be compared with those of a similar one made by the 
writer in York (England) in 1900 and 1901, in which 
eighteen families were investigated, divided into two 
classes : ^ — 

s. d. 

Class 1. 14 families, incomes under 26s. weekly . . Average 19 8 
Class II, 4 „ „ over 26s. „ . . „ 38 1 

^ In view of the long hours woiked by agriculturists in Belgium and 
the arduous nature of their work, it is a question whether the Atwater 
standard of food requirements for men engaged in ‘‘active muscular’^ work 
should not be adopted, namely, 150 grams of protein and 4500 calories. It 
will be noted that, according to this standard, thirteen out of the sixteen 
budgets show a deficiency in total food value, but failure in both protein 
and calories does not always occur in the same budget. 

2 Published in Poverty A Study of Town Life fMacmillaTiV 
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It will be seen that as regards income these two classes 
are comparable with Classes II. and III. of the Belgian 
budgets, whose average weekly incomes are 21s. lid. and 
35s. 3-|-d. respectively. Class IL in York and Class III. 
in Belgium are both adequately fed, but it must be 
remembered that the proportion of families they include 
is very much larger in England than in Belgium. The 
writer has no budgets for any class of English workers 
whose average incomes are as low as those of Class I. in 
Belgium (14s. 6^}d. per week). 

It will be worth while to compare the diets of Classes I. 
and II. (Belgium) in some detail with that of Class I. 
(York), to discover the differences between them in the 
choice of food-stuffs, and how the Belgians in Class I. effect 
their economies. The basis of such a comparison is afforded 
by the table on p. 389, which refers to the principal food- 
stuffs only. 

It should be pointed out that Class II. in Belgium is 
composed of the middle section of the working classes, 
lying between the unskilled labourers on the one hand 
and the highly paid skilled workmen on the other. But 
Class L in York consists mainly of unskilled labourers, and 
is much larger in proportion to the total working-class 
population than Class IL in Belgium. Class I. in Belgium 
is chiefly composed of unskilled labourers, and represents 
a very large proportion of the working-class population of 
that country. 

COMPABISON OF CHOICE OF FoOD-STIJFFS BY CLASS II 

IN Belgium anu Class I. in York 

It has already been shown that the families in Class II., 
Belgium (average income 21s. lid.), are decidedly better 
fed than those of the corresponding Class I., York (average 
income 19s. 8d.).^ This is not because the cost of food is 

Protein Energy Value 

(Grams). (Calories). 

1 Belgian families .... 113 3190 

York „ .... 97 2916 
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lower/ or the choice of food-stuj9fe more economical, but simply 
because 61 per cent of the total expenditure is upon food, 
as compared with 51 per cent in York, (It must be 
remembered that the rent is less — 11*7 per cent against 
18 per cent in York.) 

So far as judicious selection is concerned, there is little 
to choose between the two dietaries. The Belgians, as 
mentioned elsewhere, get 180 grams of protein and 6138 
calories of fuel energy for each shilling spent, as compared 
with 179 grams and 5585 calories in York. The propor- 
tion of food expenditure devoted to animal and vegetable 
food-stuffs respectivly is very similar in the two countries? 
The Belgians eat less meat, but more fish, twice as much 
butter, but only a quarter as much dripping. Taking all 
fats together, the English consumption is two-and-a-half 
times greater, and they eat six times as much sugar. But 
the Belgians are great eaters of bread — even if all the flour 
bought by the English were made into bread, the Belgians 
would eat 40 per cent more ; while of all farinaceous foods, 
taken together, their consumption is 63 per cent greater. 
The contrast between the two countries is also marked in 
the matter of fruit and vegetables. Of these, the Belgians 
in Class II. eat four times as much as the English in 
Class 1. 

Comparison of Choice of Food-stuffs by Class L in 
Belgium and Class I. in York 

An object lesson to both the classes considered above is 
furnished by Class I., Belgium, where the families, though 
their average income is only 14s. 6-|d,, are much better 

1 On p. 394 it is shown that in 1908 food>stuffs in Belgium were 6 per 
cent cheaper than in York. But these York budgets were taken in 1900- 
1901, when food-stujffs were per cent cheaper than in 1908, and therefore 
in this comparison the two countries are on a level. 

Percentage of Total Food Expenditure Devoted to 

^ — — 

Animal Foods. Vegetable Foods, 

2 Belgian families . . . . 64|- 454 

York 58| 4l| 
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nourished than families in Class L, York, whose average 
income is 19 s. 8d. It is true that, other expenses being 
reduced to a minimum, the Belgians spend as much, or a 
fraction more, on food (10s. 9d. against 10s. 4|-d.), but their 
very marked advantage in nutritive value obtained is due 
to their choice of food-stuffs. For every shilling they get 
240 grams protein and *7124 calories fuel energy, as com- 
pared with 179 grams and 5585 calories in York. 

The table on p. 389 shows the kind of food they buy. 
They eat only one-quarter as much meat and fish as the 
English, and only one-sixth as much animal fat. They 
have fewer eggs, and less milk and cheese, only one-ninth 
as much sugar and jam, and one-fifth as much fruit. On 
the other hand, they have nearly twice as much farinaceous 
food (10*3 lbs. against 6*5 lbs.), three times as many 
potatoes, and twice as many other vegetables. Only 
42 per cent of their total food expenditure is upon animal 
foods, compared with 58 per cent in York. Thus we see 
that the Belgians in Class 1. effect their economy by living 
largely on bread and potatoes, which may not be especially 
nutritious, but which, being cheap, can be eaten in sufficient 
quantities to furnish nutritive value. In their dietary 
hardly any scope is given to their personal tastes; their 
expenditure on coffee, for instance, is very sparing, though 
coffee is as popular in Belgium as tea is in England. The 
Belgians, too, are extremely fond of meat, but the con- 
sumption of it in Class I. is practically nil — half a pound 
per man per week. 

The selection of food-stuffs made by the York families, 
though economical, is less austere. In England people 
demand a certain amount of gratification of their personal 
preferences, even if they have to sacrifice some protein and 
fuel energy to get it. 



CHAPTEE XXIV 


THE COST OF LIVIHG 

In the previous chapter we have been principally concerned 
with the standard of living in Belgium. We must now 
consider its cost, and compare this with the cost of living 
in England. 

The subject is obviously important, for a knowledge of 
the money wages paid in any country is of small value 
unless we also know the prices of the principal neces- 
saries of life. These may suitably be considered under 
four heads, viz. food, clothing, fuel, and housing (rent). 

As regards the cost of food, the writer felt that to obtain 
trustworthy figures it would be advisable to have more 
information than was supplied by the seventy workmen’s 
budgets. A special enquiry was therefore made, for which 
purpose investigators visited a number of working-class 
families living in different parts of the country and ascer- 
tained the prices which they actually paid for some of the 
principal necessaries of life. Putting aside all returns which 
seemed in any way doubtful, dependable information was 
obtained with regard to the food expenditure of 284 families 
living in fifty-seven different communes. This has been 
checked by investigations made by the writer himself in 
many parts of the country.^ As anticipated, the returns 
show local variations of price, but these* do not appear to 
follow any definite law. Eor instance, districts with high 
and low wages do not correspond with those having high 

1 The Belgian Gorernment publishes periodically a statement of the cost 
of the principal food-stuffs, but the margins given are in almost every 
instance so great that for present purposes the figures are of no value. 
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and low prices, nor do prices rule higher in the Walloon 
than in the Flemish districts. 

The average prices paid in Belgium for some of the 
principal food-stuffs are given in the following table. For 
purposes of comparison, the prices paid for similar food-stuffs 
in England and Wales are also given. These are taken from 
the Board of Trade Eeport representing the average prices 
in seventy-three different towns.^ 

To enable the reader better to appreciate the meaning 
of the figures, the average weekly purchases of the different 
articles by six working-class families are given, and may be 
taken as typical. 


The Price of Food in Belgium and in 
Bngl^ind in 1908. 

Dietary of Six Belgian Families. 


Belgium. 

England. 

Average Weekly 
Consumption 
of Family. 

Weekly Cost per Family 

If bought 
at Belgian 
Pnces. 

If bought 
at English 
Prices. 


d. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Sugar 1 . 

8 32 per lb 

1 81 per lb 

1 20 lbs. 

0 

4 

0 2 

Bacon . 

7 02 „ 

7-86 „ 

2 72 „ 

1 

7 

1 9 

Butter 2 

13 5 ,, 

15 0 

4T2 „ 

4 

S 

5 2 

Potatoes 

0 35 „ 

0 43 „ 

108-56 „ 

3 

2 

a 11 

Flour . 

1*40 „ 

1-40 „ 

0 92 „ 

0 

H 

0 li 

Bread . 

114 „ 

1 22 „ 

138 75 „ 

13 

2 

14 1 

Milk . . 

2*07 per qt. 

3*65 perqt. 

12 65 qts. 

2 

2 

8 10 

Beefsteaks . 

9 9 per lb. 

9 35 per lb. 

5 45 lbs 

4 

6 

4 3 

Pork chops 3 

8-4 „ 

i STS „ 

2*25 „ 

1 

7 

1 6^ 





31 


34 


1 Tlie price given for tlie English sugar is for white granulated sugar. The Belgian 
article is of a different quality, hut the difference in price is primarily due to the fact that 
the import duty on sugar is higher. 

8 The English price is for Danish butter, which is that most generally consumed by the 
worhmg classes. Irish butter, or ordinary English country butter, could be purchased for 
less money than Danish. The Belgian figures refer to home-grown butter. 

3 Beefsteak and pork chops.— In view of the very great difficulty of establishing a 
reliable, comparison between the cost of meat in different towns and countries, the Belgian 
prices are taken from official figures published in the Iteirm de Travml for November 1908. 
The writer has made a number of investigations into meat prices, and, while these tend to 
confirm the official figures, the information supplied is not sufficiently exact to justify 
him m putting them forward The pnces inserted m the table are the mmiinum prices 
for the respective cuts of meat The maximum prices given for the same cuts are : — 

Belgium. England. 

Beefsteak Is lOTSd. 

Pork chops . . . 9*6d, 9 25d. 

But it must be noted that the maximum prices for England refer only to those actually 
paid by the working-classes The writer is awaie that the cuts for which pnces are quoted 
are not those most usually bought by the working classes, and he has tried to compare the 
prices of other cuts, but this cannot be done, as the methods of cutting up the beasts ai*e 
so different m Belgium and England. 


1 The Belgian figures were obtained in 1908, whereas the English ones as 
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In considering this table it must be borne in mind that 
the quality of the articles bought varies, and in consequence 
the prices and the comparison cannot be put forward as 
exact. Care has, however, been taken to confine the enquiry 
to such articles as could be usefully compared, and to 
eliminate all returns which appeared to indicate that an 
article of unusual quality, either distinctly worse or dis- 
tinctly better than the average, had been purchased. It 
may therefore be assumed that the prices here given refer 
to such qualities as are most commonly purchased by the 
working classes.^ It will be noted that the Belgian prices 
are slightly lower than the English in most cases, and 
decidedly lower for milk. On the other hand, sugar is much 
cheaper, and meat somewhat cheaper, in England than in 
Belgium, and the price of flour is the same in the two 
countries. The columns showing the average weekly 
purchases of the six Belgian families point to the fact that, 
upon the whole, the Englishman pays about eleven per cent 
more for his food than does the Belgian. This difference is 
not great, and it is reduced when we remember that a third 
of it is in the cost of bread, and that in the north of 
England the working classes do not buy bread, but make 
their own, and that flour is the same price in the two 
countries. 


Fuel 

Another large item in the working-man’s budget is fuel, 
and it will be of interest to know in which country he 
spends the larger amount on this item. In order to 
ascertain the quantity of coal burned upon the average in 
a Belgian working-class household, and the j^rice paid for 
it, the writer made investigations in fourteen Belgian towns, 

published in the Board of Trade Keport refer to October 1905. The writer 
has, however, been able to obtain information from the Englisli Board of 
Trade which has enabled him to make allowances for the variations in prices 
between 1905 and 1908. These make no claim to scientific precision, but 
any inaccuracy is probably too slight to affect the conclusions to be drawn 
from a comparison of tbe two columns. 

1 Except in tbe case of meat. See note to table, p. 393. 
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and obtained particulars for 162 families. The enquiry 
showed that the weekly average was about 1 cwt. of coal 
in the summer and 2 cwts. in winter, at the rate of 
Is. 3d. per cwt. Averaging this consumption in winter 
and summer, the weekly coal expenditure may be put at 
Is. lOd. In an investigation made in York in 1900 
it was ascertained that the average weekly consumption of 
coal per working-class family in that city amounted to 1 
cwt. 3 qrs. 14 Ibs.^ The Board of Trade, in the Eeport 
already quoted, gives the predominant price of coal in 
England as lid. per cwt. on the average in 1905, and 
enquiry from the same source has elicited the fact that the 
price in 1908 was about 10 per cent higher, so that the 
average price of coal in 1908 may be taken as Is. per cwt. 
in England as against Is. 3d. in Belgium. In the latter 
country, as we have seen, less coal is consumed, and con- 
sequently the weekly expenditure in the two countries is 
the same, namely. Is. lOd. Evidently the closed stove 
used abroad is more economical in its consumption than 
the open grates common in England, but requires a some- 
what better quality of coal. 

The Cost oe Clothing 

With a view to ascertaining the cost of clothing in 
Belgium, the writer and his investigators have personally 
visited a number of homes, and made careful enquiries of 
the householders. The method of investigation adopted 
was to take each article of clothing separately and to find 
out just what it cost and how long it lasted, and in this 
way to work out the total annual expenditure. It will be 
clear that this task required careful handling and a good 
deal of tact. Altogether, eliminating information which 
was felt to be in any way unreliable, detailed particulars 
have been obtained for twenty-seven men and fourteen 
women in Belgium. For purposes of comparison, the same 
thing has been done for seventeen men and nine women 

^ bags '' of 10 stone each 
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in York (England).^ Although the cases investigated are 
not numerous, they are typical, and the comparison based 
upon them as to the cost of clothing in Belgium and 
England respectively may be accepted as fairly accurate. 


The Cost or Clothino 

Men^s yearly expenditure on clothing 



In Belgium 1 

In England.^ 

Excess of English 
Expenditure over 
Belgian. 


s d. 

R, d. 

per cent. 

Footwear (boots, shoes, and 

11 10 

20 0 

69 

sabots) 




Socks 

2 5 

3 8 

52 

Underwear 

S 6 

9 10 

181 

Neckties, mufflers, collars, and 

1 n 

6 1 

403 

handkerchiefs 



Suits, overalls 

13 5 

31 0 

i 185 

Overcoats ... 

0 7^8 

3 7 

478 

Hats and caps . 

1 ^ 

2 7 

77 




» 

- 

Total . 

84 

! 77 3 

124 


1 Average of twenty-seven cases. 2 Average of seventeen cases. 

8 Tins average is explained by tbe fact that only seven of the men have an oveicoat. 


'PTomen’s yearly expenditure on clothing 



In Belgium 1 

In Bngland.2 

Excess of English 
Expenditure over 
Belgian. 

Footwear (boots, shoes, clogs, and 
slippers) 

s d. 

s. d 

per cent. 

7 10 

7 7 


Stockings .... 

2 2 

2 1 


Underwear and nightdresses . 

3 0 

C 2 

106 

Hats and shawls 

0 11 

2 9 

200 

Dress .... 

8 9 

12 1 

88 

Jackets . 


3 4 

(not worn by working 

Corsets ...... 


2 5 

peoide in Belgium), 
do. 

Aprons . .... 

2 5 

2 7 

7 

Petticoats .... 

1 — 

2 4 

1 66 

Total . 

26 7 

1 

41 4 

65 


1 Average of fourteen cases. 

2 Average of nine cases Investigation in York kindly made for the writer by Miss 
Lidgett m 1909. 


It will be noted that for the men the expenditure upon 
clothing in England is twice as high as in Belgium, and 

1 The Belgian returns were obtained in 1907 and 1908 and the English 
ones in 1909. Fraetically all the returns refer to families belonging to the 
poorer section of the working classes. 
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for the women it is half as high again. The figures do not 
fully reveal the cause of this difference, but the writer’s own 
detailed observations enable him to say confidently that it 
arises chiefly from the fact that the standard of comfort 
in the matter of clothing is much higher in the former 
country. It is possible that the Belgian can buy certain 
articles a little more cheaply than the Englishman, but such 
variations, even if they exist, are unimportant. 

If the table be examined in detail the contrast between 
the two countries becomes evident. Taking the men’s 
clothing first, the great difference in the cost of footwear 
and underclothing is due primarily to the fact that the 
Belgian wears wooden sabots when at work, and his under- 
clothing is confined to a shirt, whilst the Englishman uses 
leather boots, and also pants and undervests. Again, the 
latter spends four times as ’much as his foreign fellow-work- 
man on neckwear, collars, and handkerchiefs. Much of his 
expenditure on these articles is not imperative, but incurred 
for the purpose of keeping up appearances. The Belgian 
workman is obliged to confine himself to such clothing as is 
absolutely necessary, and he has no margin for luxuries. 
His working clothes consist of overalls of cotton or some 
other inexpensive material, his cloth suit being reserved for 
Sundays, and lasting an almost incredible number of years. 
Again, the Englishman often has an overcoat where the 
Belgian contents himself, even in winter, with a thick 
flannel muffler. In the writer’s opinion there is little doubt 
that many of the Belgian workmen are under-clad in winter- 
time, and some of them must suffer considerably from cold. 

Turning to the women’s clothing, it is interesting to 
notice that for footwear and aprons the expenditure in 
the two countries is almost identical. Probably the reason 
is that in both, expenditure has been brought to what is 
considered to be an irreducible minimum. In other 
matters, the higher standard of comfort in England is very 
noticeable. Eor instance, the Belgian worldng woman, 
unless particularly well-off, hardly ever wears a hat, corsets, 
or a jacket, and in the matter of underwear she reduces 
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her requirements to the utmost. It is an interesting fact 
that the average expenditure upon clothing of the fourteen 
Belgian women, namely 26s. 7d., almost exactly coincides 
with the figure which the writer arrived at as being the 
lowest sum upon which a woman could clothe herself in 
England in such a way as to maintain health and to be 
sufficiently respectable to go out to work, namely 26s.^ 
It should be remarked that although the nine families 
investigated in York in 1909 were all poor, the average 
figure for women's clothing is considerably above this mini- 
mum, indicating that even the poor insist upon a standard 
of comfort which allows a margin beyond absolute necessaries. 
In Belgium this margin does not appear to exist. 

The last important item of working-class expenditure 
which calls for comment is Rent 

As this is fully discussed in the chapter on Housing, it 
will be sufficient here to note that rents are much lower in 
Belgium than in England. While, of course, they vary 
greatly from town to town and from district to district, 
and although in most places they are higher now than ten 
or twenty years ago, it may be roughly stated that with the 
exception of Brussels and Antwerp, a good four-roomed house 
may be had for about 2s. 7d. per week in the Flemish, 
and 3s. 4d. in the Walloon towns. Inferior houses with 
the same number of rooms can be had for less money. 

Having compared the cost of living in Belgium and 
in England, may now try to establish for the former 
country a figure which may be regarded as the minimum 
upon which physical efficiency can be maintained, and to 
compare this with the corresponding figure for England. 
The writer is well aware that such a figure cannot be 
scientifically precise. Food reqmrements vary with personal 
idiosyncrasies as well as with body weight and severity of 
work, and the study of dietetics is still in its infancy. 
Still, the establishment of a minimum even approximately 
correct may be extremely valuable. It may help thoughtful 

1 See FowTty : A Study of Town Life, B. S. Rowntree, page 108. 
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employers to determine whether the wages they are paying 
constitute 'Tiving” wages, and enable us to say whether 
any given families possess a margin of income available for 
thrift, or whether, in expecting them to save money, we are 
expecting what can only be done at the cost of physical 
deterioration. It will help us to decide how much of the 
poverty in a community is due to waste and how much to 
sheer inadequacy of income. Other issues will occur to the 
reader, but perhaps these are the most important. 

The items of expenditure which must be considered 
in connection with this minimum sum required for the 
maintenance of physical efficiency are food, clothing, housing, 
fuel, and household sundries. In establishing the standard 
only absolute necessaries will be considered — no luxuries of 
any kind. We shall not include occasional expenses, such 
as medical attendance or burial of the dead, still less, 
contributions to trade-unions or churches, the purchase of 
books or newspapers, or recreation and travelling ; so that 
the standard is one of the utmost severity. The writer 
wishes to make it clear that he fixes the minimum at so 
low a point, not because he feels that this standard of Hfe 
should be imposed upon any section of the community, but 
because, after physical efficiency has been provided for, the 
margin to be allowed for the other needs of humanity is 
determined by ethical rather than economic considerations. 
'No one, however, will dispute that something should be 
added for meeting these needs. 

1. Food 

In establishing the minimum sum necessary for 'the 
provision of a diet just sufficient for the maintenance of 
physical efficiency, the dietary selected is that provided at 
the semi -penal labour settlement of Merxplas. This is 
practically a vegetarian diet; only 4 oz. of bacon and 
4 oz. of butcher's meat are included in it weekly as a 
flavouring to the soups. There is no tea, no coffee, no beer. 
Breakfast consists of a decoction of chicory and water, with 
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a little skimmed milk, and bread and dripping. The other 
meals are vegetable soups and bread, nothing more.^ No 
one will maintain that such a dietary is too luxurious to be 
adopted as a guide to our required minimum for food. It 
provides 127 grams of protein and 3550 calories of fuel 
energy per man per day, which is almost exactly the 
Atwater standard for men doing moderate work. It is 
assumed that the cost of a woman’s dietary is four-fifths, 
and a child’s dietary about one-half that of a man.^ In 
pricing the food stuffs the average prices actually paid by 
working people in Belgium are given. These, it will be 
remembered, were ascertained by the writer’s investigators, 
in fifty-seven communes in different parts of the country. 
The total cost is 2s. 7|-d. a week for a man, 2s. Id. for a 
woman, and Is. 5d. for a child, which amounts may be 
taken as the minimum upon which the food necessary for 
the maintenance of physical efidciency can be purchased 
in Belgium. 


2. Clothing 

In fixing the minimum sum required for clothing we 
have considered what is absolutely necessary to keep the 
wearers sufficiently warm for the maintenance of health and 
sufficiently respectable to enable them to obtain decent 
employment, but nothing has been allowed for any kind of 
luxuries. The investigation described on p. 397 shows 
that for women the amount spent is the minimum. There 
is practically no margin for further economy, and we may 

1 The food value of the Merxplas dietary falls a little short of the 
Atwater standard for men doing moderate work (125 grams of protein and 
3500 calories of fuel energy per day), the fact being that the bulk of the 
inmates at Merxplas are old men who do but little work. Before adopting 
this dietary as the standard for present purposes, a small amount of bread 
and dripping was added to the actual dietary in order to supply the 
deficiency in food value. 

2 It is difficult to establish with accuracy the minimum necessary cost of 
a child’s dietary. As this should, in the case of young children, comprise a 
considerable amount of milk, it will be more costly, in proportion to its 
food value, than that of adults. If there is an error in fixing the average 
cost of children's dietary at about one-half that of adults, this is probably 
in the direction of under rather than of over statement. 
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therefore take the average expenditure of the fourteen 
cases investigated, namely 26s. 7d., or say 26s., as being 
the smallest sum upon which a woman in Belgium can 
clothe herself for a year. In the case of the men we find 
a certain margin of expenditure not strictly justified by the 
stern rule laid down above. If all amounts not absolutely 
necessary be deducted from the sums which these men 
actually paid, we arrive at 26s. as the minimum annual 
expenditure for men. It is an interesting fact that although 
the work was done by different investigators, and entirely 
without reference to any previous inquiry, the minimum 
expenditure for clothing in Belgium coincides for men and 
women with the sum which the writer found to be necessary 
in England. 

As regards the cost of clothing children, he has only 
made a few investigations in Belgium, not enough to permit 
of the calculation of an average. But his English investiga- 
tions showed that 22s. might be taken as the minimum 
which must be allowed on the average for children of 
different ages. It must be remembered that although each 
article of clothing costs less, children wear their clothes out 
much more rapidly than do adults. It will be safe to assume 
that the proportion between the clothing of children and 
adults in Belgium is the same as in England. 

3. Hoxtsikg 

It is impossible to fix a minimum expenditure upon 
rent, as this varies so greatly from town to town, but for a 
house in which a family of average size can live in a state 
of physical efficiency the average figure of 2s. 6d. is certainly 
not too high. 

4. Exjel 

There is seldom wasteful expenditure on fuel on the 
part of the working classes. The average expenditure in 
Belgium may therefore be safely taken as representing the 
minimum, namely Is. lOd. per week per family. 
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5. Household Suhdeies 

In fixing a figure which represents the necessary 
expenditure for all household sundries not included above, 
it is obviously impossible to pretend to perfect accuracy. 
In England the writer adopted the figure of 2d. per week 
per head to cover all sundry expenses in the household. 
This is certainly not an over-statement, and may safely be 
adopted for the Belgian estimate. The household sundries 
to be purchased include all replacements of furniture and 
bedding, the purchase of soap, the payment for gas or oil 
for lighting purposes, etc., etc. 

Adding all these figures together, we arrive at the 
following as the minimum sum upon which a family of five 
persons can be maintained in a state of physical efficiency in 
Belgium : — ■ 




s. d. 

Food . 

. » 

8 11 

Clothing 


2 3 

Kent . 


2 6 

Fuel .... 

, ^ 

1 10 

Household sundries 

* » 

10 


16 4 

Bearing in mind the exceedingly severe conditions which 
regulate this minimum, it may be confidently asserted that 
any family whose total income from all sources falls below 
it must in the long run suffer physical deterioration ; and it 
is important that the Belgian people should recognise this 
fact, especially as the weekly wages of a large number of 
their unskilled labourers amount to less. 

It will be interesting to compare the minimum cost of 
living in Belgium with the figure established by the writer 
in York (England). He showed that the minimum 
expenditure necessary to maintain in health a family of 
five was as follows : ^ — 

1 The actual estimate was made in 1901, since which year the cost of 
food-stuifs has risen by about per cent. Allowance has been made m the 
figures for this rise. 
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s. d. 

Food (2 adults @ 3s.) 6s. + per cent . ,66 

Food (3 cliildreu @ 2s. 3d.) 6s. 9d. + 8|- per cent 7 4 

Clo tiling (2 adults @ 6d.) . . . .10 

Clotlimg (3 clxildren @ 5d ) . . . .13 

Eent, say . . . . ♦ . .40 

Fuel (l| bags @ Is. 3d.), say . . . 1 10 

All other sundries @ 2d. per head . . , 10 

Total 22 9 


It will be noted that the minimum cost of living in Belgium 
is 28*2 per cent lower than in England. 

As has already been pointed out in this chapter, this is 
not due to the comparative cheapness of food -stuffs in 
Belgium. It is due principally to two causes. First, the 
national customs permit of a cheaper selection of food-stuffs 
in Belgium than in England; for although the English 
figure is based upon a dietary more stringent than is 
provided in any workhouse in England or Wales, it is much 
more costly than the dietary which fixes the Belgian 
standard.^ The latter, if adopted among the inmates of an 
English workhouse, would lead to insurrection. The second 
reason which accounts for the smaller minimum expenditure 
in Belgium as compared with England is that rents are less. 
Four shillings per week are allowed in the English standard 
as against half a crown in Belgium. 

In his estimate of 16 s, 4d. as the lowest sum upon which 
a family of five can be maintained in a state of physical 
efficiency in Belgium, the writer has not forgotten that 
there are local differences in the cost of living; but the 
prices at which all food-stuffs are charged in the estimate 
and the amount allowed for rent are clearly set forth, and 
consequently it is not a difficult matter to adjust the figures 
accurately in accordance with the actual prices ruling in 
any locality. If those who live where certain goods can 
be purchased more cheaply are inclined to think that the 
estimate is too high, the writer would again like to remind 

^ The dietary adopted in fixing the English standard provides 243 grams 
of protein and 6520 calories for a shilling expenditure, whereas the Merxplas 
dietary adopted for the Belgian standard provides 330 grams of protein and 
9245 calories of fuel energy. 
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them of the stern conditions by which it is governed. 
It is concerned solely with the absolute necessaries for the 
maintenance of merely physical efficiency. It allows not a 
farthing in the course of the whole year for those little 
luxuries and recreations which are really essential to human 
life in a modern civilised state. Any reader who contends 
for a slightly lower allowance of protein, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates should consider what life would mean lived in 
accordance with the standard here put forward. We must 
clearly understand what '' merely physical efficiency '' means. 
'' A family living upon the scale allowed for in this estimate 
must never spend a penny on railway fare or omnibus. 
They must never go into the country unless they walk. 
They must never purchase a halfpenny newspaper or spend 
a penny to buy a ticket for a popular concert. They must 
write no letters to absent children, for they cannot afford to 
pay the postage. They must never contribute anything to 
their church or chapel, or give any help to a neighbour 
which costs them money. They cannot save, nor can they 
join sick club or Trade Union, because they cannot pay the 
necessary subscriptions. The children must have no pocket- 
money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father must smoke 
no tobacco, and must drink no beer. The mother must 
never buy any pretty clothes for herself or for her children, 
the character of the family wardrobe, as for the family diet, 
being governed by the regulation, " Nothing must be bought 
but that which is absolutely necessary for the maintenance 
of physical health, and what is bought must be of the 
plainest and most economical description.' Should a child 
fall ill, it must be attended by the parish doctor ; should 
it die, it must be buried by the parish.” ^ 

Further, let the reader remember that in adopting the 
standard the writer has assumed that the housewife possesses 
a complete and scientific knowledge of the dietetic value of 
different food-stuffs. When these facts are borne in mind 
it will surely be admitted that even if in any locality goods 
might be purchased for a trifle below the sum named in the 
^ Poverty : A Study of Town Lxfe^ B. S. Rowntree, pp. 134-135. 
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estimate, or the allowance of food-stuffs were a trifle more 
than was absolutely essential, still the margin which must 
be added to the estimate to allow for the simplest life which 
any thoughtful and reasonable person would consider ade- 
quate would far outbalance any savings which could possibly 
be effected. 



CHAPTEE XXV 

CO-OPERATION 

It may be asked whether co-operation plays any great 
part in the lives of the working-classes in Belgium. The 
modern co-operative movement there dates from the rise 
of the “International” in 1868. Previous experiments 
in co-operative production, notably those begun in the 
revolutionary decade ending 1848, were short-lived. In 
1873 the legislature granted certain privileges to co- 
operative societies; this gave some encouragement to the 
tendency, and the first society of any importance was founded 
in Ghent in that year. Although largely consisting of 
Socialists, it was at first non-political in character; but 
under this form it soon came to an end, and some of the 
Socialist members established, in 1880, a society called 
“ The Forward ” ( Vooruit), which still takes a leading place 
in the Belgian co-operative movement. 

In strong contrast with Britain, the co-operative move- 
ment in Belgium is primarily political in character, and 
is more important as an educational than as an economic 
force. The different societies may be classified under four 
headings — Socialist, Catholic, Liberal, and Xeutral, the last- 
named group being but small. 

As there is no unity between the different groups, there 
is a complete lack of statistics dealing with the movement 
as a whole; but the main facts can be stated. While 
agricultural co-operation is almost entirely controlled by 

Agricultural co-operation and co-operative credit, having been dealt witb 
in Chapters XYIII. and XIX., are not ezamined here. This chapter is 
confined to co-operative production and co-operative stores. 
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the Catholics, other political parties having as yet failed to 
establish any footing in the rural districts, in the towns 
the Socialists have very largely captured the movement, and 
their societies are much more important than those of all 
other parties put together. 

There are about 200 Socialist co-operative societies in 
Belgium, of which 162, including all the important ones, 
are grouped in a Federation which publishes statistics. 
From these we learn that in the year 1906 the entire sales 
amounted to £1,360,000, and realised a profit, which was 
distributed among the members or used for educational 
and political purposes, of £140,000. The total membership 
of the societies was 127,000, and the sales per member 
£10 : lls.^ The total staff employed by the societies 
numbered 1809, and the value of their properties was 
£520,000. About half of the business of these 162 
societies was done by the seven largest : Brussels coming 
first with a turnover of £200,000, then Ghent with 
£140,000, and Haine - St, - Paul (in a mining and 
engineering district) with just over £120,000. The great 
majority of the Socialist societies (135) are found in the 
Walloon part of the country. This is not surprising, as 
the party is much stronger there than in North Belgium. 

The failure of the Catholics to establish their co-operative 
societies firmly in the towns is principally due to three 
causes : — 

1. They are not unanimous in their desire to further 
co-operation, since a number of them fear to offend the 
tradesmen, among whom they have many allies. 

2. They were too late in the field, the Socialists having 
secured a firm footing before any serious attempt to establish 
co-operative societies was made by the Catholics. 

1 In 1904 tlxe total membership of the 1907 distributing societies in 
England and Wales which made returns was 1,881,000, while their total sales 
amounted to £73,714,000, so that the sales amounted to £39, 4s. per member, 
as compared with £10, 11s. for the 162 societies in Belgium. The English 
membeiship is equal to 5*6 per cent of the whole population. Even if we 
assume the total Belgian membership to be twice that of the 162 Socialist 
societies, it would still only equal 3*6 per cent of the whole population, or 
two- thirds of the proportion in England and Wales. 
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3. Tlieir societies are not so entirely democratic in 
character as those organised by the Socialists. 

The largest Catholic society is that of Charleroi, estab- 
lished in 1891. It was the first to be opened, and now has 
a membership of 9000. With a mention of the societies 
at Houdeng Goegnies (Hainaut) and Ghent, which have 
respectively 2500 and 1500 members, and whose sales are 
£8000 and £16,000, the list of Catholic societies of 
any moment is complete, nnless two concerns not strictly 
co-operative, but having the same object, be included — one 
at Antwerp with 5000 members, and another at Mariemont. 
These are actually limited liability companies, but are 
established on a basis whereby, after a reasonable interest 
has been paid on the capital, the remaining profits are 
distributed among the purchasing members. 

The importance of the Liberal societies is even less. 
Mention need only be made of one at Antwerp with 11,000 
members, and others, much smaller, at Ghent, Malines, and 
Brussels. The neutral societies are unimportant. The 
only one of any moment is the ^'Chem Posted' ^ the 
membership of which is confined to civil servants, principally 
to those in the Eailway and Postal Services.^ 

Co-operative societies in Belgium dififerwidely in character 
from those in Britain. The baking and sale of bread is by 
far their most important commercial undertaking, another 
extensive one being the brewing and sale of beer. Porty per 
cent of the Ghent society’s total receipts are for bread, one 
hundred tons of which are baked weekly ; and the Brussels 
society sells bread annually to the value of £104,000, a 
sum representing more than half of its total income. Many 
societies have first been established simply as bakeries, other 
branches, notably grocery and drapery stores, gradually 
developing around the bread-baking business. But while 
the development of bread-baking has been rapid, the other 
branches advance slowly, and would advance more slowly 

1 (Chmni)im defer^ {JPost)es et (Td)^grapJies. 

2 There are some societies for the supply of medicmes at cheap rates, hut 
these are more in the nature of Friendly Societies. 
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still but that in some societies, for instance Ghent and 
Brussels, the dividends upon purchases are not given in 
cash, but in coupons exchangeable for goods at the society’s 
stores. 

It has already been stated that the importance of the 
co-operative movement is less economic than political ; and 
there is no doubt that in the latter sphere its influence is 
considerable. The stores, besides being focus points for 
co-operation, are centres of political and social life. The 
''Maison du Peuple” at Brussels, and the ‘"Vooruit” at 
Ghent, are spacious and handsome buildings in the heart of 
the city, with large and well- equipped recreation halls, 
gymnasia, restaurants, meeting-rooms for all kinds of clubs, 
and the offices of the leading trade unions and friendly 
societies, as well as libraries. Some of the large societies 
give old-age pensions to their members, usually payable at 
sixty years of age, and varying in amount according to the 
value of the goods purchased. Many of them encourage 
the formation of sick clubs, insurance societies, and similar 
institutions among their members, who, being touched at 
so many points, tend to become closely united to the 
political party with which the societies are connected. 
Indeed, it may be said that membership of a co-operative 
society in Belgium, to many working people, is almost like 
membership of an active church. Both mean all kinds of 
clubs and varied social interests, as well as participation in 
more serious work. 

A large share of the profits of the societies goes directly 
to party funds, and here, too, the political significance of 
the movement is considerable.^ Not a few strikes have 
been largely financed either by loans or gifts made by 
co-operative societies. As an element in social education, 
the lessons in self-government learnt in connection with 
their management have been most valuable ; and, moreover, 

1 This fact is so fully recognised that very active steps are sometimes 
taken to prevent the gi’owth of co-operative societies. The wiiter has been 
told of a town in East Flanders where people had been turned out of their 
houses by their Catholic landlords because they refused to give up their 
membership in the Socialist Oo-operative Society. 
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their leaders are aliye to the importance of developing the 
intellectual hfe of the members. It is a common thing to 
hear of good lectures and concerts given by the larger 
societies. The influence of the leaders is also strongly 
used in favour of Temperance. It is a rare exception for 
spirits to be sold in the caf4s and restaurants attached to 
the co-operative halls, the customers being encouraged to 
drink light beer or non-alcoholic beverages. 

It will be seen from this chapter that the co-operative 
movement in Belgium is still in its infancy. Its political 
character, while a source of strength in some ways, often 
leads to wasteful division of forces and to expensive manage- 
ment; but many of the societies are flourishing, and it 
seems likely that co-operation will play an increasingly 
important part in the social economy of the country. 
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In any survey of the social condition of a nation a considera- 
tion of the drinking habits of the people must find a place. 
In this chapter it is proposed to treat this subject only so far 
as is necessary to show whether Belgium is a temperate or 
an intemperate country, and especially whether any large 
percentage of the income of wage-earners is spent in drink. 

Unfortunately for Belgium, her consumption of alcohol 
is very high. Upon the average, every Belgian consumes 
annually 1*06 Imp. Galls, of spirits (50°), 1*05 Imp. Galls, 
of wine, and 49*37 Imp. Galls, of beer.^ While the con- 
sumption of spirits per head of the population in many 
European countries exceeds that of Belgium, her jper capita 
consumption of beer is almost 50 per cent in advance of 
any of them ; and if we take all alcoholic drinks into 
consideration, and speak of them in terms of absolute alcohol 
contained, we find that the Belgians consume more absolute 
alcohol per head than any other nation in Europe, with the 
sole exception of France.^ 

^ These figures represent the average for the years 1903 to 1907. The 
figuie for spirits is expressed m its approximate equivalent of British pi oof 
spirit, i.e. 50 per cent of alcohol by weighty and 57 per cent by volume. 

2 Fcr ca;pita consumption in 1906 : — 



Imperial Gallons 

Wine. 

Beer 

Spirits. 

Absolute Alcobol 

France 



3 12 

0-33 

0-78 

4-23 

Belgium 



OUl 

2-06 

0*62 

2*79 

Italy . 



2-61 

0-01 

0-16 

2*68 

United Kingdom . 



0*04 

1*40 

0-51 

1-96 

Germany 



0 08 

1 04 

0-82 

1 94 


In calculating the quantity of absolute alcohol for the above table, the 


All 
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To be always thirsty, everywhere, and iinder all circumstances, 
seems to be the national characteristic of the Belgian. For him every 
occasion justifies a drink ; he drinks in the morning to awaken himself 
and to pull himself together/' before dinner to get up an appetite, 
and after dinner to aid digestion ; after working hours to restore his 
energy, and before retiring to make him sleepy. He drinks on Saturday 
because it is pay-day, on Sunday because it is rest-day, and on 
Monday because it is the “ morrow of yesterday ” He drinks when 
he is sad, and when he is gay he drinks more. He drinks for consolation 
and for enjoyment, because his affairs go well, or because they go 
badly, because he has inherited from an uncle or because an aunt has 
left him nothing.^ 

Almost universally, hospitality is offered in the form of 
alcoholic liquor of one kind or another. In the writer’s 
experience it is the exception to call at a house, especially 
in the Walloon district, without such an invitation, no 
matter what the time of day may be, even if it is eight 
o’clock in the morning. In the country districts a man’s 
standard of life is not infrequently described in terms of the 
kind of drink which he offers to callers. '' Ten years ago,” 
you may be told, so-and-so received his visitors with beer ; 
now he receives them with Burgundy.” 

The principal causes for the high consumption of alcohol 
are not far to seek. The chief one is the enormous number 
of opportunities for drinking, not only in the towns, but in 
the country districts. Upholders of the present system of 
unrestricted licensing maintain that it would be contrary 
to the Belgian conception of liberty to limit by law the 
number of licences or to refuse the right to open a public 
house to any respectable applicant, and, therefore, public 

alcoholic strengths of spirits have been reduced to a common basis of proof 
spirit, which contains 60 per cent of absolute alcohol reckoned by weight and 
67 per cent reckoned by volwme. 

In calculating the absolute alcohol in beer, the figures have been worked 
out on the basis that British beer contains on the average 5 per cent of 
absolute alcohol, and beer m every other country 4 per cent. 

Wine has been taken at 15 per cent for the United Kingdom, 12 per cent 
in Italy, and 10 per cent elsewhere. 

The above alcoholic strengths refer to volume, not to weight. 

1 From an address delivered by Baron E. du Sart de Bouland, Governor 
of the Provincial Council of Hainaut, at the opening of the session, July 7, 
1903. 
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houses abound on every hand4 In some working-class 
districts they are so plentiful that as one walks along the 
road it seems as though every third or fourth house were a 
calaret, and the casual observer wonders whether they can 
all sell enough liquor to make it worth while to keep open. 
Of course they are widely different in character from the 
English public houses. Probably more than half are kept 
by industrial workmen and their wives, the profits yielding 
only a small addition to the family income. To keep a 
cabaret means to take a house somewhat larger than would 
otherwise be taken, and to devote the front room to the sale 
of drink. During the day the wife is occupied with her 
household duties, and only comes into the cabaret proper 
when she hears a customer has arrived. Sales are chiefly 
made at the week-ends ; during the rest of the week 
comparatively little business is done in the smaller shops. 
In the case of one in Eecloo, the accounts of which the 
writer had an opportunity of seeing, the sales averaged 16-|- 
gallons of beer and 5^ pints of gin {genUvre) a week. The 
gross profits amounted to about 8s. 9d. a week. Various 
expenses must be met out of these gross profits, such as 
extra rent, light, heat, cleaning, and special taxation ; and 
in many cases there would be even less trade done than by 
the one in Eecloo. M. Varlez, in his report on the cotton- 
workers of Ghent, estimates the net profits derived from 
the little cabarets kept by the wives of the cotton-spinners 
at a sum not exceeding 4s. a week ; ^ and probably in the 
small towns and villages they are even lower. Hence it is 

1 The Minister of Finance, in a series of notes serving as an introduction 
to a new licensing measure, writes on January 14, 1907: “One cannot 
dream of legally restricting the number of public houses. Any legislation 
for such a purpose would be contrary to the spirit of professional and 
commercial liberty. It would be arbitrary, for it could not be based upon 
any fair or rational foundation. The method of accomplishing this object 
which naturally suggests itself, is the imposition of licence duties. ” In spite of 
this view, the Belgian Government has passed a law in 1906 prohibiting the 
making, the importation, and the sale of absmthe. An oificial investigation 
in 1900 showed that the total production of absinthe in Belgium amounted 
to something like 11,000 gallons per annum, to which must be added 
imports, especially from France and Switzerland, the volume of which is 
unknown, as they were included under the general heading of “liqueurs.” 

2 Les Salmres dans V Industrie gantoiset i. p. 206. 
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clear that these estaminets are very dijSerent in character 
from the English public houses ; though, on the other hand, 
there are many large caf4s where considerable quantities of 
drink are consumed. 

The English reader must also remember that the cabaret 
and the caf4 enter into the life of the people in a way 
unknown in England. Especially in small towns they are 
the centres of the social life. Professional men meet each 
other daily at one caf4, tradesmen at another, and working 
men at a third ; and hear and tell the news, or play cards 
or dominoes. 

Altogether there were on March 1, 1907, no less than 
210,310 establishments in Belgium registered for the on- 
sale of drink. Of these, 95,156 were registered for the 
sale of alcoholic beverages other than spirits, the remainder, 
115,154, for the sale of alcoholic drinks, including spirits.^ 
There is thus one ''fully licensed” house for every 64 of 
the population, in addition to one " beer-house ” for every 
77 of the population; or, taking the two together, one 
establishment registered for the on-sale of liquor for every 
35 of the population.^ 

The public houses are, of course, not equally distributed 
over the whole country. In some districts there is one 
public house for every 19 of the population, or about 
one for every six adults. When it is stated that in England 
and Wales the average number of " on ” licences, including 
beer-houses, is equal to one for every 270 ^ of the population, 
we realise how much more numerous are public houses in 
Belgium than in England. Their ubiquity is not restricted 

^ It is well known that a number of houses registered only for the sale 
of beer, wine, and cider, sell spirits fraudulently. Thus the actual number 
of houses where spirits may be obtained is greater than would appear from 
the official figures. 

2 The Belgian law does not require establishments for the ''ofi'*' sale of 
beer, wine, cider or spirits (unless the last named are sold in quantities of 
less than pints) to be either registered or licensed. The number of such 
establishments is unknown, but is probably not great. The licence duty 
imposed on spirit sellers (see note 1 on p. 415) applies to all who sell spirits 
in quantities of less than pints, making no distinction between ‘‘on” 
or “off” sale. 

3 On January 1, 1908, Licermoig Statistics, Cd. 4612. 
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to the towns, but is equally marked in the country 
districts.^ 

The number of brewers in Belgium is very great, being 
not less than 3375 in 1906? Many of them own or 
control public houses, but the ''tied house” system can 
never become a serious difficulty in a country where 
practically any one may open a cabaret 

Not only is the number of public houses in Belgium 
more than ten times as great, in proportion to the population, 
as in England and Wales, but they are practically unre- 
stricted in regard to the methods of sale they adopt. So 
far as national legislation is concerned, they may keep open 
as long as they like on every day of the year, and they 
may have back doors and side doors without limit. They 
may also use any device they choose to attract custom. 
They are subjected to no special inspection — only to one, 
which is shared by all purveyors of food-stuffs, namely, 
that of the food inspector, to see that the quality of their 
liquor is up to the required standard. Almost the only 
regulation imposed by the national legislation is that which 
forbids the serving of alcoholic beverages to children under 
sixteen years of age, but in practice it is seldom enforced. 
Apart from this, what restrictions are imposed depend 
upon the communal authorities, each of which may make 
special conditions if it chooses. As a matter of fact, many 
communes have adopted bye-laws regulating the hours of 
closing; but these are, as a rule, administered very laxly. 

1 The great number of public houses in Belgium is in part due to the fact 
that prior to 1889 no licence duty at all was demanded. In 1889 a law was 
passed imposing a licence duty for the sale of spirits in quantities of less 
than pints. This did not, however, apply to the sale of beer and wine, 
and was only made applicable to houses opened after 1889. The licence 
duty varies from a minimum of forty-eight shillings m communes with 
a population of under 5000, to a maximum of eight pounds in communes of 
over 60,000 inhabitants. This law has already had some effect in reducing 
the number of houses where spirits are sold. In 1907, the licence duties 
produced £191,370, which has been applied by the Government in relief 
of local rates. The relief is gi anted to the communes on a population basis, 
and quite independently of the number of local spirit licences. Many of the 
communes and provinces also levy taxes on public houses, but the rate of 
these is not high. See Appendix, p. 597. 

2 Ammaire stahstiquCj 1907, p. 354. 
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Thus the town of Ghent has passed a bye-law that all 
public houses shall close at midnight ; but in a letter on 
this subject addressed to the writer, and dated May 1908, 
a gentleman residing in Ghent says : — 

The rule is very indifferently applied ; and there are many caf4s — 
well-conducted ones among the number — where it is absolutely ignored. 
It is intended to be a means of eventual coercion rather than a law to 
be rigorously enforced. The “ night wanderers ” of Ghent Would he 
terribly put about if the pubhc houses were actually closed at midnight. 
Such a regulation would be out of harmony with our traditional 
customs. 

Similarly in Brussels, the general rule that public houses 
must be closed between midnight and six a.m. is relaxed by 
the city authority in the case of establishments known to 
be thoroughly respectable, if they choose to ask for an 
exemption. The Burgomaster may allow them to keep 
open until two A.M. or to open at four or five a.m., hut 
a single complaint suffices to induce the authority to with- 
draw such special permission. Apart, however, from the 
fixing, or nominal fixing, of the hours of closing, the condi- 
tions imposed upon publicans by the communal authorities 
are very few. Here, as in all places of public resort, 
including ordinary shops, the police have the right of 
entry " to take action in case of disorder,"' and conditions 
regarding the premises may be imposed, so far as these 
are called for by necessities of public health ; but special 
restrictions are rare. 

Another fact which accounts for the large consumption 
of alcohol is its cheapness. The beer ordinarily drunk, 
which is, of course, lighter than the English, can be bought 
almost everywhere for a penny a glass, containing ahont 
half-a-pint, while the petit mrre of gin^ (genUvre), the 
popular national spirit, costs a halfpenny. Comparing beers 
of eq^ual strength, the excise duty in England is nearly three 
times as high as in Belgium, But as the Belgian beer is 
lighter than the English, the duty per gallon is considerably 
less than a third of that payable in England. The duty on 

1 Usually containing about 1 *90 centilitres (*033 pint). 
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spirit in Belgium is little more than one-half of that 
levied in England, viz. 6s. 2d. per gallon of British proof 
spirit, as compared with lls.^ 

The Temperance movement in Belgium is only of recent 
date. In 1886 the Government of West Flanders, replying 
to a Government Commission, was obliged to report : — 

There are, in our province, few districts where the working-class 
population is not deeply contaminated by intemperance. It is 
especially prevalent among the lower classes. It attacks both sexes, 
but especially the men. Gm is the drink most generally consumed 
by habitual drinkers. Drunkenness is on the increase. Poverty, 
wretchedness, the lack of education, and the low moral standard are 
the causes. No special efforts have been made to our knowledge to 
prevent or combat the habits of intemperance.^ 

It was only about twenty years ago that the people of 
Belgium began to touch the problem of intemperance. 
Now there are nineteen temperance societies with many 
local branches and a considerable membership. But it 
must be borne in mind that, with very few exceptions, 
they only seek to check the consumption of spirits. They 
neither preach nor demand from their members abstinence 
from wine and beer, though they advocate temperate use 
of these beverages, and as a consequence the number of 
total abstainers in Belgium is insignificant.^ Besides 
granting the right to free postage to the principal tem- 
perance societies, the Government votes £3400 annually 
to temperance work. Most of this is devoted to the 
societies, the rest to work directly undertaken by the 
Government in schools and elsewhere. 

The efforts made by the Government to encourage 
temperance teaching in the schools are worthy of note. In 

1 Ordinary beer sells in casks for about 5jd. per gallon, or by the glass 
for Is. Id. to Is. 3d. per gallon. It contains about 3 to 3|- per cent of 
alcohol by weight, equivalent to about 3-J- to 4 per cent by volume. 

2 Commission dm travail instituUe par arrU4 royal dn 15 avril, 1886, 
lUponses au questionnaire^Yol. 1 . (Bruxelles, Lesigne, 1887), p. 1089. 

3 In this respect the present position of Belgium is similar to that 
formerly existing in Scandinavia. When the well-known Gothenburg 
system was introduced, beer was looked upon as a temperance beverage, and 
its sale was not restiicted. Now strong efforts are being made in Scandinavia 
to control its sale in the same way as that of spirits. 
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no other country has this teaching been so strongly 
developed. It not only forms part of the minimum cur- 
riculum of lessons in hygiene imposed on all schools in 
receipt of Government grants, but special efforts are made 
to render it as complete as possible. In a circular of 1898, 
the Minister of Education recommended all head masters of 
primary schools to devote half an hour per week in the 
higher standards to temperance instruction alone, and to 
insist on notes being taken by the scholars, in special 
exercise books, to be submitted to the school inspector on 
his visits. Judging from many conversations which the 
writer has had with schoolmasters, the temperance instruc- 
tion is usually given, not as a special lesson, but as occasion 
offers, in connection with other subjects. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that genuine temperance teaching is very 
generally given. Wall pictures and diagrams, as well as 
literature on the subject, are distributed freely to all the 
schools, and the teachers receive special information on it 
in lectures by experts, mostly medical men. In addition 
to this instruction, temperance societies for scholars are 
affiliated to most of the schools, and federated in a national 
union. The number of members in these School Temper- 
ance Societies is very large (120,098 on December 31, 
1906); but, as a rule, membership implies nothing more 
than formal adhesion to the Society. In most cases the 
members seldom or never meet, and do no temperance work. 
Some educationalists in Belgium feel that it is unwise to 
try to secure temperance by pledging children ; but whatever 
the value of this particular step may be, there is evidence 
that the temperance teaching in the schools is already 
having some effect on the drinking habits of the people. 

Although, as we have seen, the work remaining to be 
done by the temperance societies and the Government in 
checking the consumption of alcohol is enormous, progress 
is really being made, for although the condition of affairs 
to-day is bad, it has been worse. Reference to the table 
on p. 600 will show that whereas from 1890 to 1902 the 
fer capita consumption of spirits varied from 1*84 to 2T6 
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gallons, it dropped in 1903 to 1T6 gallons, and has never 
risen above 1*28 gallons since.^ The apparent cause of 
this sharp drop in 1903 was a great increase in excise 
duties, which were raised in that year by 50 per cent 
(from 3s. 7d. per gallon to 5s. 5d.).^ The retailers, to meet 
the increased cost of spirits, lessened the size of the half- 
penny glass, and often weakened the strength of the spirits 
as well. It should be noted that clandestine spirit dis- 
tilleries are constantly being discovered — a fact which 
indicates a considerable illicit consumption of spirits that 
does not appear in the official statistics. 

With a view to gaining information as to whether the 
amount of drunkenness is markedly less than it was, an 
enquiry was addressed to the Trade Union secretaries in 
Ghent, asking them to give their opinions on the question 
so far as it concerned their unions. The almost universal 
opinion was found to be that drunkenness among their 
members was decreasing, and that a public opinion which 
condemned it was growing. A few typical replies received 
from the Trade Union secretaries may prove of interest : — 
One Socialist labour leader says : Only a few years ago 
there was hardly a general meeting of our Union whose 
order was not disturbed by intoxicated members. Even 
at the meetings of the Committee, members were often 
present who were more or less drunk. IsTow that does not 
occur.” The secretary of another important Union says: 

During the last ten years the hours lost through drink 
have diminished by 80 per cent.” Yet another Union 
official draws attention to the fact that the custom of 
clubbing together on Mondays for the purchase and con- 
sumption of gin has completely disappeared from the 

^ These figures refer to spirits of 60® by the Gay Lussac alcoholometer, 
which IS the one officially used in Belgium. To reduce the Belgian figures 
to their equivalent in British proof spirit, they must be multiplied by |4ths. 

^ It IS important to note that a previous substantial increase in the duty, 
namely, from 2s. 4d. to 3s. 7d. per gallon, which took place 111 1898, was 
not followed -by any diminution in the consumption of alcohol It is 
intelligible that a further increase upon an already raised duty would have 
a sharper effect upon, consumption than an earlier increase ; but it is curious 
that the increase of 56 per cent in duty which took place in 1898 should 
have had no apparent efiect upon consumption. 
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workshops of his trade. Generally speaking, the drinking 
habits seem to be rooted most firmly among the less skilled 
classes of workers ; but even here, drunkenness, which a few 
years ago was considered a matter for boasting, is now 
looked on rather as a matter for shame. 

The club difficulty, which has proved such a stumbling- 
block to temperance reform in England, does not, of course, 
exist in a country where any respectable person can obtain 
a licence, and where, therefore, the breweries have no 
interest in promoting drinking clubs. 

There are, unfortunately, no trustworthy statistics of 
the total expenditure on alcoholic drink, but a calculation 
may be based on the average selling price of spirits, beer, 
and wine respectively. If this is done, we get a figure of 
twenty-three million pounds as the average annual drink 
bill for the country in the five years 1903 to 1907, which 
is equal to about £3:4:0 per head of the population^ 
Accepting this figure as approximately correct, it will be 
noted that the capita expenditure on drink is almost 
as high as in the United Kingdom, where it amounts to 
about £3 : 15 : 9,^ and this notwithstanding the fact that 
drink is much cheaper in Belgium. When it is remembered 
that in England, where wages are comparatively high, the 
expenditure of the working classes upon drink absorbs about 
one-sixth of their income, it is clear that in Belgium, where 


^ This sum is made up as follows : — 


\ 

1 

Average Selling Price 
Per Gallon (60°) 

National Drink 
Bill. 

Per Head of Popu- 
lation 

Spirits 

s. d. 

£ 

s. d 

15 3 

6,688,534 

18 5 

Wine . 

6 6 

2,080,640 

1 6 8 

Beer . 

0 10 

14,493,230 

40 0 

Total 

21 6 

23,262,404 

64 1 


See further Appendix, p. 602. 

^ This figure, refernng to the year 1907, has been kiudly communicated 
to the wiiter by Mr. Arthur Sherwell, M.P. (joint author of The 
Temj^ercmee TrohUm), 
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the wages are much lower, the proportion of working-class 
income spent on drink must considerably exceed one-sixth ; 
in other words, for more than two months out of every 
twelve the Belgian workers toil simply to pay their drink 
biu; 

It is evident, therefore, that the drink question is one 
which plays a very important part in the present social 
condition of the people. This is a fact which the Socialists 
and Trade Unionists are beginning clearly to realise, and 
in practically all the meeting -places which they control, 
such as the Vooruit in Ghent, and the Maison du 
in Brussels, the only alcoholic beverages served in the caf4s 
are light beer and wine ; while entertainments which they 
organise are a valuable counter-attraction to the public 
house. There is urgent need for the development of public 
opinion in favour of temperance and for legislation which 
will check excessive drinking.^ Unfortunately, the electoral 
power of the brewers and of the enormous number of 
publicans is so great as to stand seriously in the way of 
effective legislative reforms; and, until these are enacted, 
excessive expenditure upon alcoholic drinks is likely to 
remain an important factor in the poverty of the Belgian 
people. 

1 It is assumed tliat the working classes are responsible for the same 
proportion of the total drink expenditure in Belgium and in England. 

2 For some account of the temperance legislation already enacted by the 
Belgian Government, see Appendix, p. 608. Statistics regarding arrests for 
drunkenness are not given in this chapter. They are of no value unless 
accompanied by full information regarding the practice of the police at 
different times and in different places. As a matter of fact, the police in 
Belgium have been very lax in carrying out the law of August 1887, which 
enacts that all persons causing disorder or a scandal, or danger to themselves 
or others, through drunkenness in a public place, shall be arrested. This 
laxity has led to several official circulars being addressed to the police 
authorities urging greater vigilance. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

BETTING AND GAMBLING 

Closely associated with the evil of intemperance is that 
of betting and gambling. Fortunately for the country, this 
is not so widespread and serious in Belgium as in England ; 
but it is sufficiently so to merit discussion here. 

The interest in athletics and sports of all kinds is 
growing rapidly. Bowing, horse-racing, football, archery, 
bicycling, and many other pastimes are claiming a constantly 
increasing number of devotees, and in connection with each 
there are many opportunities for betting of which the 
public is not slow to take advantage. The evil has become 
sufficiently serious to induce the authorities in the railway, 
postal, and telegraph departments to make a rule that any 
one found betting shall be dismissed, even if the practice 
has not led to any dishonesty. This rule was made as the 
result of a number of cases of dishonesty among betting 
men in these departments. 

Horse-racing is very general, the races being of two 
binds — first the fashionable ones, attended by the upper 
and middle classes, and second a number of small races, 
patronised by coachmen, servants, clerks, shop-assistants, 
and working men. Among the well-to-do there is a 
considerable amount of betting on horses, but as book- 
making is illegal except on the racecourse (although 
carried on clandestinely to a considerable extent), it may 
be said that horse-racing does not, as yet, greatly interest 
the working classes. The newspapers devote an increasing 
amount of space to sport, but betting news fills only a small 
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part of it. Most of the papers publish starting prices, and 
many of them "sporting prophecies,” but they occupy a 
much less important place than in Britain. 

Games of hazard are eagerly indulged in by a certain 
section of Belgians, and, until suppressed in 1903, there 
were many elegant and luxurious gambling casinos in 
different parts of the country. Since their suppression a 
number of clandestine gambling clubs have sprung up, 
where high stakes are played for. Fortunately, however, 
the craze for gaming which finds expression in this way is 
limited to a comparatively small section of society. Where 
cards are played for money among the lower-middle and 
working classes, the stakes are usually low. In caf&, as 
a rule, men play for the price of the drinks and nothing 
more. 

Mention may here be made of the Premium Bonds 
largely issued by Belgian towns. These bear interest 
somewhat lower than the ordinary rate, but carry with 
them the chance of winning a substantial prize. Periodically 
there are drawings, and the holder of the bond which bears 
the lucky number wins the prize. Bonds of this kind are 
very popular, but of course their issue tends to develop and 
popularise the gambling spirit among the people. 

Cock-crowing contests and cock-fighting are still more 
or less popular in some parts of the country, although the 
latter is illegal; but undoubtedly the chief sport of the 
working people in Belgium is pigeon -flying, which has 
developed enormously in recent years. Whereas in 1898 
the Belgian railways carried two and a half million pigeons, 
by 1907 the number had risen to eight and a half millions, 
all of which were being taken to places at a distance from 
their homes, in connection with pigeon-flying races. In the 
decade ending 1907, the Belgian railways carried no less 
than forty-one and a half million pigeons. Sometimes the 
distance to which they are taken is considerable, races from 
Bordeaux, Madrid, Ajaccio, and Barcelona being not 
uncommon. Some years ago 4000 pigeons took part in 
a race from Borne to Ghent, but so many birds were lost 
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that it will probably be some time before the experiment 
is repeated. 

It is estimated that about 100,000 men keep racing 
pigeons. They are organised in about 4000 societies 
distributed all over the country. Thus in Brussels there 
are 175 societies, with 2500 members; in Ghent 35 societies, 
with 1700 members; and in Antwerp there are 11 federa- 
tions of societies, the two principal ones having respectively 
116 and 104 societies connected with them. 

As a rule, a pigeon-flyer keeps from twenty to twenty- 
five birds, which cost him about 2|-d, a day for food. 
Thus the sport itself is not expensive ; but, unfortunately, 
betting is almost always associated with it, and although 
this evil has not developed to the alarming extent found 
in England in connection with horse-racing, it keeps pace 
with the interest in the sport, which is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. The writer has himself spoken with a pigeon- 
flyer who earned 28 s. a week, and regularly staked 
£2 a week on pigeons; and instances could be cited 
where men have actually sold their beds in order to find 
money with which to back a favourite bird. 

That the craze for pigeon-flying so obsesses the minds 
of some of its devotees as to leave neither time nor in- 
clination for the consideration of more serious matters, is 
evident, if we can accept as even partially true the follow- 
ing statement which appeared in the socialistic journal 
VooTuit : — 

“ I lately talked,” says the writer, “ about our propaganda to com- 
rades from Lierre, Alost, Willebroeck, Grammont, and they all replied, 
in a discouraged tone, ‘ Propaganda during the summer ? Impossible I 
The pigeons come first ! ’ 

“Comrade 0. gave me a typical description. ‘In our place,’ he said, 
‘ almost every worker has a pigeon-house. The interest of all of them 
is taken up with the pigeons — it is a real craze, a veritable plague ! 
From early morning, before going to work, they are occupied with 
their pigeons ; during the day they talk of nothing else, and after 
work the conversation is still of races, breeders, trainers, and so on.’ 

“ The meetings of propagandist clubs and of friendly societies are 
suspended or curtailed, while those of the pigeon-flying societies are 
most successful, and last until late at night. Every Sunday there are 
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at least ten, fifteen, or twenty races, small and large, witli small prizes 
and large ones, and not a day in the week passes without some local 
races or training competitions, which again give rise to more import- 
ant races. 

“ Most of the amateurs have no longer time to read an ordinary 
newspaper or a pamphlet, but sporting papers of all kinds are devoured, 
are passed from hand to hand, and discussed with an indescribable 
heat of enthusiasm. Wife and child don^t count; family life dis- 
appears ; the social gatherings of the party are no longer attended ; the 
pigeon alone reigns as absolute master I ” 

There is no doubt that this picture is overdrawn, but 
the feeling of indignation in the mind of the writer is 
indicative of the fact that the craze for pigeon-flying is a 
factor tending to dull the social consciousness of the Belgian 
people, though, in comparison with others, it is perhaps not 
an important one. The present writer can speak from 
personal observation of the absorbing interest taken in 
pigeon-flying by many working men in Belgium. 

The racing season lasts from May to September. During 
this period the large societies, such as the Derby hfational ” 
of Brussels, organise races every week, or even oftener. 
The smaller societies organise them less frequently, but if 
there is no race in connection with a pigeon-flyer's local 
society, he may enter his birds for any other race which he 
chooses. The number of pigeons entered usually varies from 
four or five hundred in the case of the small societies, to 
over a thousand in the large ones. At an important race 
from Angoul^me, near Bordeaux, in 1908, no less than 
7800 pigeons were entered, the stakes amounting to £3200. 
This, of course, was exceptional, but some idea of the money 
staked week by week in Belgium may be gained from the 
fact that in Ghent, throughout the season, it amounts to 
about £240 a week. 

Every detail in connection with the sport is most 
elaborately organised. When only a few days old the birds 
are entered in the official register, and a numbered aluminium 
ring is affixed to one of their legs. Early in their career 
their course of training begins. As the owners are almost 
always working men with but little leisure at their disposal, 
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tMs is often undertaken by professionals, who perforin the 
work at fixed charges. 

The races are very carefully arranged. In the case of the 
important ones, where there are many entries, a special train 
may he engaged to convey the birds to the starting-point, one 
or more attendants travelling with them to minister to their 
wants en route. When racing, each bird has, in addition 
to the aluminium ring which it always wears, a special ring 
attached to its leg, bearing a number known only to the 
starters. Directly the birds are liberated, a telegram is 
sent to the headquarters of the society, usually a caf^, 
stating the exact moment of liberation and giving particulars 
with regard to the state of the weather and the direction 
of the wind. As soon as the time arrives when the winning 
birds are expected home, all is excitement, and a stranger 
walking through the district wonders why all the men are 
staring up into space ! The owners of the birds are perched 
up near their pigeon-cotes to lure them within as soon as 
they are sighted. Directly one arrives, the owner removes 
the special racing ring from its leg, puts it into a small 
box which he has ready, and drops this box into an 
apparatus called a constateur. This is an elaborate mechani- 
cal invention which indicates, by means of clock-work, the 
exact time at which the box containing the bird's numbered 
ring was dropped in. The apparatus cannot be tampered 
with in any way, for prior to the race it has been officially 
sealed at the headquarters of the society. When the ring 
has been dropped in, indicating that the bird has reached 
home, its owner takes the constateur to the headquarters 
of the society, where the time of the bird's return is noted 
by the officials. A good constateur costs about £6 ; and 
pigeon-flyers who do not possess one arrange with a friend 
to convey the little box containing the ring taken from the 
pigeon's leg as rapidly as possible to the nearest constateur. 
This explains the fact that, on the occasion of a race, one 
sometimes sees youths rushing through the streets as if their 
very lives depended upon their speed. In order that not 
a moment may be lost, some pigeon-flyers fix a tube from 
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the pigeon-cote to the street, down which the little box is 
shot into the hands of the runner. No one may bet except 
on his own pigeon, but in practice this rule is evaded, for 
a man who wishes to bet on a particular bird can easily 
get the owner to put money on it on his account. 

At one time the amount of the stakes which could be 
placed upon a pigeon was strictly limited, but recently, by 
the introduction of a system of doullage,'* the details of 
which need perhaps not be given here, this restriction has 
been almost entirely removed, so that a man may now win 
as much as £1000 through the success of his birds in one 
race. The reader need not be reminded that while high 
stakes may mean large winnings to those who are successful, 
they mean correspondingly large losses to the unsuccessful — 
losses which bring hardship and privation to the women 
and children in many a working-class family in Belgium. 

On the average, a racing pigeon fully trained is worth 
about a couple of pounds, but the writer has heard of cases 
where as much as £60 has been given for a bird. 

Even pigeon-flying is not without its connection with 
the land question. Recently a case came before the courts 
in which the plaintiff had been turned out of his house, it 
being required for some public purpose, and was allowed 
£90 damages on account of the reduction in the value of 
his pigeons, due to the fact that they had been trained to 
return to the old pigeon-cote, and would have to be trained 
again before they would return to the new one ! The court 
found that the pigeons were originally worth £5 each, and 
had lost one-third of their value through the change in the 
position of the pigeon-cote. 
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HOUSING 

It would be impossible, in a book covering so wide a range, 
to treat the question of housing with any attempt at fulness ; 
but no picture of the standard of comfort of the Belgian 
people would be complete without some account of it. 

This chapter wdl therefore be devoted to a brief 
description of the houses occupied by the working people, 
some particulars regarding the rents paid, the amount of 
overcrowding, the results of the successful housing legisla- 
tion of 1889, and a few cognate matters. It will be shown 
that the rents are very low in Belgium, and the reasons for 
this will be discussed. 

Hot only is the population of Belgium denser than that 
of any other European country,^ but it is growing rapidly. 
The increase amounted to 10*28 per cent between 1890 
and 1900.^ The most recent census figures show that this 
rate of increase is higher than that of Great Britain (9 per 
cent), Austria (9 per cent), and much higher than that of 
Prance (1*61 per cent). On the other hand, in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, the population is 
growing more rapidly than in Belgium.^ 

The problem of housing a population at once so dense 

1 See p, 513. 

2 The increase^ since 1831 has been 61 per cent, but not in equal 
progression. 
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and increasing so fast, is not an easy one, especially in the 
towns, where, as in other countries, the increase is much 
more rapid than in rural districts. 

' It is the general custom in Belgium for each family to 
live in a separate house. The large tenement dwellings so 
often found in other continental countries are confined to a 
few towns, principally indeed to Brussels and Antwerp ; but 
even there they by no means exclude the one-family house. 
The average number of persons per house is five.^ 

The following pages relate only to the houses of the 
wage -earning classes, and for convenience of treatment 
those in town and country have been separated. 

Ueban Housing Conditions 

For purposes of description, urban working-class houses 
may be divided into three classes : first, those occupied by 
the best-paid workmen, and by clerks and petty officials ; 
second, those of skilled workmen, not receiving the highest 
wages, and also a number of unskilled workmen, members 
of whose families earn money ; and third, the houses of the 
majority of unskilled workmen, and the poor generally 
This class includes the slums. 

Glass L Souses 

According to English ideas, Belgian houses, although, 
as we shall see, well constructed, cannot boast, even in 
Glass I., of much artistic merit. For purposes of economy 
they are usually built in rows, but as very fref|ueiitly 
they are owned by the occupiers, each house in a row 
may be quite differently decorated. This gives a motley 

1 In 1900 the immher of houses mm 1,S29,504, and the populatiun of 
the country was 6,693,548. 

The average iiuinber of persons per house varies .slightly aceoi ding to the 
size of the towns, as follows : — 

In the 32 coniiuunes of moie than 20,000 inhabitants, it was (hi 
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appearance to the streets, which, though seldom beautified 
by tree-planting, are usually of adequate width. In the 
smaller towns, the paving of footpaths and the surface of 
the roads are often rough. Sometimes there are whole 
streets of houses belonging to Class L, but more generally 
Classes I. and 11. are found in the same districts. As a 
rule, those in Class L have a frontage of 16 or 18 feet 
and a depth of 25 or 30 feet, exclusive of out-buildiiigs. 
Except in the centre of a town, it is customary to huvi* 
a little garden of from 60 to 90 square yards. In country 
districts the gardens are much larger. Most of them are well 
cultivated, providing an extraordinary selection of saLuds 
and vegetables. The houses are almost invariably built 
right up to the street, with the gardens behind. They are 
high, often measuring 25 or 30 feet to the eaves; but 
as they are also narrow and the eaves do not overhang, 
the proportions are not pleasing. Usually they are built 
of brick and roofed with tiles or slates, according to the 
district. They have a parlour, a kitchen on the ground 
floor, opening out of a passage, and two bedrooms uu the 
first floor. On the second floor there is either a mansard 
which may be quite a good room, or one or t%vo large 
attics.^ In addition, almost every house has one or two 
good cellars ; indeed, these are obligatory in certain towns. 
Many of the older houses have no scullery, and even new 
houses are often built without one. A bathroom is never 
seen ; even miners, who are obliged to wash all over every 
day, have none, although in other respects their liouses may be 
well fitted up. The parlour is only used on state occasions. 
Its chief feature is a highly ornamental mantelpiece of 
marble or polished stone. Window-sills are also of marble. 
In some districts the floor is of tiles, in others of wood, 
covered with linoleum, or possibly a square of carpet. The 
method of furnishing is sufficiently indicated by the photo- 

1 A iiiaiisard is a room in the roof which is ceiled an<I has a dormer 
window. The attics are not ceiled and are lit either by a small window 
close to the floor or by a sky-light. Mansards are frequently used as bedrooms, 
but it is exceptional for any one to sleep in the attics. This applies also to 
Classes 11, and III. 
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graphs on page opposite. Behind the parlour is the kitchen, 
which is the real liying-room of the house. It has a tiled 
floor, which is often sanded. In the corner is the sink, 
unless the house happens to have a sculleiy. The cooking 
is done on a stove, not by means of an open fire — one such 
as that shown in the photograph at page 450 is the usual 
type. Before going into the chimney, the smoke and hot 
gases coming from the fire pass along the horizontal portion 
of the stove which is used for keeping pots hot, an arrange- 
ment economising fuel. A door at the back of the kitchen 
opens out on a little yard with sanitary convenience and 
often a small lean-to shed. Behind this, unless the house 
is in the middle -of a town, there is usually a garden. Th<i 
stairs lead as a rule from the end of the passage, occasioiiall}^ 
from the kitchen. The bedrooms, although large and well- 
lighted, are, according to English ideas, barely furiiislu^cl 
The walls are whitewashed, and the floors are ncitlu*r 
stained nor carpeted, but small mats are placed by tlui bed- 
side. The furniture is reduced to a minimum, and is very 
plain. From a hygienic point of view, there is no doul)t 
that these rooms are much healthier than the over-furnished 
and over-curtained rooms, so often found in houses of a corre- 
sponding class in Britain. The roof space in Belgium is 
well utilised, and the mansards or attics provided are very 
useful, either for some of the children to sleep in, or fur 
storage purposes. The cellars are extremely convenient, 
enabling the housewife to buy coal and potatoes in consider- 
able quantities, thus effecting important economies. Except 
in some of the mining districts of Belgium, only a small 
proportion of the houses have a private water-su])ply ; in 
most cases one tap serves for three or four households. In 
some districts closets are often shared hy two or more 
households.^ Houses of this class cost from £160 to £240, 
including about 140 square yards of land, costing from 
3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per square yard. Generally speaking, 

^ In the newer ho^es, especially in tlie large towns, t]i«* 
system is almost universal ; bnt there are still many urban distnrts 
where no sewage system exists; and here x>aii-closets aie more freumntly 
found in houses of Class I. than midden privies. 
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the best working men's houses in Belgium are better than 
in England, so far as accommodation is concerned, the rooms 
being loftier (about 1 0 feet high), larger, and lighter ; but 
they are inferior in sanitation. This is partly owing to 
the fact that so few of them are in large towns, and so many 
in districts where the arrangements for water supply and 
sewage disposal are somewhat primitive. 

Class IL 

The houses in this class can be very soon described, for 
they are little more than imitations of Class L on a some- 
what smaller scale — less well-finished and less expensively 
furnished. There is seldom a parlour, and where there is, 
it is often entered directly from the front door, tiie passage 
being dispensed with. The stairs to the bedrooms rise 
directly from the kitchen and are close-hoarded, with a door 
at the bottom. The cellar accommodation is less than in 
Class I. houses, only half the house being cellared instead of 
the whole. The water-supply and closet accommodation are 
less ample than in Class I., and often, in the large towns, 
shared with a considerable number of other houses. Yet 
the houses are, as a rule, well and substantially built, and 
the rooms, although plainly fitted and furnished, are lofty 
and well-lit. Speaking with the same q^ualifications as in 
the case of Class I., they compare favourably with those of 
the same class in Britain. 

Class IIL 

The houses in tliis class are occupied by unskilled work- 
men, and the poor generally. They cannot be described 
under one head, as they vary greatly. The best of them 
are inhabited by unskilled workmen in regular employment, 
and are built of brick, sometimes whitewashed or colour- 
washed, and are fairly well built. We enter from the street 
directly into the kitchen living-room, opening into a small 
yard with sanitary convenience, behind which is a kitchen- 
garden, smaller than those of Classes 1. and IL From the 
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kitchen a flight of open stairs leads to the bedrooms, two, 
or sometimes one and an attic. All the rooms are low and 
rather small. Most of the houses have a cellar and a 
separate rain-water cistern, but few have a private water- 
supply or closet. Sometimes one water-tap or pump serves 
for 50, 100, and even 200 houses, and one closet for as 
many as ten families. The pail system is probably the 
most frequently found in houses of this class, even in the 
large towns, where the lowest class of houses are usually the 
oldest. Midden privies, however, are still extensively used 
in the smaller towns, especially in Handers. The furnishing 
is not unlike that of Class III. houses in Britain.^ There 
are, unless very cheap ornaments come under this heading, 
few luxuries. The bedrooms contain a plain bed and one 
chair, but no chest of drawers or cupboard, the clothing 
being hung on racks. All the bedrooms, and often the 
kitchen-sirting-room, are whitewashed. For this type of 
house see photographs on pages opposite. 

Class III. houses are usually built in narrow streets or 
courts, without admixture of better dwellings. But as most 
of the Belgian towns are small, in comparison with tlie 
British, there is a pleasing absence of those great and dreary 
areas with nothing but the poorest houses which are to 
found in Britain. Moreover, gardens, which are numerous 
even in this class, reduce the number of houses per aero, 
and although they are almost hidden behind the buildings, 
an occasional glimpse of them greatly relieves the monotony. 
Besides, the Belgian towns, on the whole, are well supplied 
with open spaces, of which all grades of the population take 
advantage. 

From dwellings such as these the houses in Glass III. 
gradually sink till we get the real slum dwelling.” 
Professor Mahaiin has well said that “ nothing is m inter- 
national as the slum,” and we need not pause to describe 
those of Belgium. Situated in narrow streets or (‘ourts, 
with the usual dingy and sordid suiToundings, they prc‘sent 
all the characteristic's of slum dwellings in Britain. 

^ For more detailed description sm |«ges S47 and 349. 
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Before passing to other matters, it must be added that 
the houses in Class III. differ in important respects from 
the corresponding class in Britain, where a greater proportion 
of the industrial population lives in towns. In Belgium, 
especially in the south, there are large suburban tracts in 
wliicli industrial workmen live a life halfway between that 
of town and country. Here many of the houses are old, 
small, and insanitary, but they are better than ttie squalid 
slums in a densely populated town district Of course there 
are slums in all the towna Some are as bad, pomibly worse, 
than anything to be found in Britain, but it is doubtful 
whether tliey represent as large a proportion of Class III 
Probably this Class consists chiefly of small houses, inhabited 
by persons who are poor, but cleanly and respectable. 

As regards the proportion of houses falling into Classes 
L, IL, and III., respectively, it would be impossible to 
speak with certainty, without making an investigation upon 
a colossal scale, beyond the scope of private enteiprise. 
But the reader may reasonably demand that the writer 
and his helpers, after spending years in examining social 
questions in Belgium, with the housing problem constantly 
in their minds, should seek to give some estimate of the 
facts. Without pretending that the figures represent 
anything more than the general impression left upon the 
mind after careful investigation, the writer would suggest 
that the proportion, roughly speaking, is as follows : — 

Clam L . . . . 10 to 15 |>er cent 

„ IL . . . . 30 to 35 „ „ 

„ III. . . . . 50 to 60 „ „ 

We must now turn to other aspects of the housing 
question in Belgium, and consider what rents are paid 
for the houses, and under what conditions people are living 
ill them, whether they are overcrowded, whether there 
is much sex promiscuity, whether the rent tears a high 
or low relation to the income, and similar enquiries. 

There are no general statistics in Belgium with regard 
to matters of this kind, although some of the Comit^s 
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de Patronage^ notably that of Li4ge, have collected most 
valuable information relative to restricted areas. Un- 
fortunately, the statistical methods they have employed, 
and their methods of classifying results, differ so greatly 
from one another that their reports cannot be used for 
the purpose of a general statement. The writer has, there- 
fore, been obliged to prepare statistics of his own, and this 
could only be done on a limited scale. The method adopted 
was to select typical districts, and to employ local investi- 
gators to fill up question forms. Altogether about 4000 
forms were filled up, covering seventy-four different towns 
or districts.^ Similarity of treatment was ensured through 
each local investigator’s being in close touch with the 
writer’s secretary, who resided in Belgium, and himself 
selected agents and instructed them in their work, particu- 
larly explaining to them the threefold classification descril)ed 
above. The investigators filled in the forms in the 
houses after ascertaining the facts. 

For the sake of clearness, the reports received from the 
investigators have been grouped into certain districts as 
follows : — 

(1) Brussels and suburbs. 

(2) Antwerp and suburbs. 

(3) Ghent. 

(4) The Borinage, in the south of the province of 
Hainaut. Its chief industry is coal-mining; it has also 
a few engineering and iron works. 

(5) The district round Charleroi : the black country ” 
of Belgium. Here, grouped round rich coal mines, are 
to be found all kinds of iron, steel, and engineering works, 
blast furnaces, foundries, and glass works. 

(6) The Centre, which lies between the towns of 
Charleroi and Mons. This also is a mining district 
Engineering and other industries are more developed than 
in the Borinage, but less than around Charleroi. 

(7) The district round LUge. This, next to the basin 

i These are officially apjxiijited Housing Committees, see page 457. 

- For copy of one of these forms seo Appendix, page 605. 
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of Charleroi, m the greatest industrial centre of Belgiuiri; 
but here, as in the regions referred to abcjve, t!ie industries 
are distributed over a number of industrial villages, scarcely 
separated one from another. Coal and iron mines, the 
manufacture of firearms and engines, along with blast 
furnaces and zinc works, are among the most important. 

8. A few i/idustriid towns in the Wfdloon district of 
Belgium, namely, l^amur, Arlon, Ath, and Touman ' 

9. A group of the smaller Meniish towm^ namely, St. 
Mcolas, Wetteren, Grammont, Ilenaix, Ijokeron, Eoulers, 
Menin, Bruges, Courtrai, Tirlemont, ^laliiies, Turnhout, and 
Lierre. 

The writer fully recognises that any siatenient as to 
general housing conditions based upon so limited an investi- 
gation cannot pretend to scientific accuracy ; but from his 
])er8onal knowledge of housing conditions in the various 
districts, based upon a large number of visits paid to houses 
of all kinds, he feels that the information gained by the 
statistical enquiry is of value, and gives a rough but useful 
indication of tlie actual faotsd 

Rents 

The actual rents paid in the different districts are given 
in the following table; the industrial districts (4-7) are 
classed together — 

i The reports received from the investigators were not always ooropleto, 
thus the namber of houses for which information was obtained under different 
heads, such as rent, overcrowding, etc,, is not always the same. In the case 
of rent, moreover, many of the houses were owned by the occupiers, and no 
rent, in the ordinary sense of the term, was paid. 


[Table 
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Bents 


No. oi 
Eoomi 

Class. 

Brussels and 
Antwerp 
with 

45 

1 

o 

I.iege and 
Hainaut 
Industnal 

Walloon 
Towns. (&) 

li 

Four 

Communes 
(Outskirts of 
Liege). Hi 

£ 

60 

S5 

I 

w 

One room. 

I. No. of houses 
* Bent . 

11. No. of houses 
Kent . 

III. No. of houses 
Rent . 

"s' 

1/11 

2/1 

... 

34 

1/7 

s 

2/0| 

IS 

1/6 

6S 

1/3 

I 

183 
■ 1/4 

y 

51 

1/4 

Two rooms. 

I. No. of houses 
Kent . 

IL No. of houses 
Kent . 

III. No of houses 
Kent . 

75 

8/5 

84^ 

2/11 

21 

1/10 

85 

m 

70 

2/6* 

116 

1/8 

ss 

2/2* 

63" 

m 

43 

1/8* 

163 

1/5 

S 

859 
■ 2/3* 

J 

7 46 

1/10 

Three rooms. 

I. No. of houses 
Rent . 

II. No. of houses 
Rent . 

HI. No. of houses 
Kent . 

25 

m 

15S 

m 

ejf. 

8/8 

7 

2/4i 

49 

m 

56 

m 

18 

2/11 

121 

2/7 

177 

m 

5 

2/11 

S9 

2/10 

US 

1/7 

23 

2/6i(/)| 
n4 
1/11 
155 i 

1/7 1 

r 

486 
^ 2/61 

/ 

340 

m j 

Four rooms. 

I. No. of houses 
Rent . 

IL No. of houses 
Rent . 

Ill, No. of houses 
Kent . 

m 

4/10 

45. 

m 

19 

m 

S 

! 2/9 

4 

m 

2 

3/2 

157 

8/5 

157 

2/8 

59 

2/10 

21 

3/2 

2 

3/2 

39 

1/10 

100 

ZjU 

111 

m 

44 

1/10 

1' 

619 
“ 8/ 

- 

I 

205 

2/7 

! f 

1 CO 

! g 

o 

0) 

v 

I, No. of houses 
Kent . 

IL No. of houses 
Kent . 

III. No. of houses 
Rent . 

20 

6/9 

4 

5/4i 

6 

4/U 
5 ■' 
3/2 

44^0) 

3/5 

28 

8/ 

8 

m 

s 

38 

2/7 

7 

m 

117 

■ 8/lOi 

18 

2/11 

2 

4/0| 

More than five 
rooms. 

L No. of houses 
Kent . 

IL No. of houses 
Kent , 

III. No. of houses 
Kent . 

G 

9/7 

e 

6/1 


11^0) 

4/4 

9 

ZjZ 

2 

4/U 

S “ 
4/5 

5 r 

8/2 ^ 

2/9 ' 
... 1 

45 

5/6* 


2 F 
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A number of typical commuBcs i!i tlie indiwtna! wghm of Charleroi, 
tlie Boriiiage, ami Li4go, not meiuding larger communes or towns except for 
a few houses in Chaileroi and Liege. 

In the city of Li%e a housing investigation was made in 1897 by the 
Comiti ik Patronage^ which showed that the following rents iwre paid 

Houses of one room, average for 828 houses, Is, 7d. |n»r week. 

,, two rooms, ,, 610 „ 2s. H\d. ,, 

„ more rooms ,, 246 „ 4». Id. „ 

Ath, Hamur, Arlon, and Toumai. 

W Courtrai, Roulers, Reaaix, Alost, Mallnes, Lierre, Ttiridmiit, Tirlemont, 
Grammont, Menin, Bruges, St. Hicolas, Wetteren, and Ijokcren. 

The information in this column was collected by the Umnifr df 
Pairmuzge between 1901 and 1904. It refers to four comniiincs— Aiigleur, 
Grivegnee, Bressoux, and Jupillc — ^all on the outskirts of Li%e* It is 
owing to the excellent information alreatiy collected for thc*je communes 
that the writer has not included them in his own investigation, but naturally 
it is not possible to classify it entindy according to the same plan. 

W Seraing is near Lii%e, The inft^rnmtion was follectcd by i\m*CmniU de 
Patrmage in 1905, 

The actual rent is likely to be .somewhat lower than is hero stated, for 
it so happens that the twenty-three houses to which the avfirage iigure in 
the table refers, include an undue pro|Jortiyn from towns where rents are 
comparatively high. 

The rents for the larger houses in these districts are hkidy to he slightly 
higher and rising more pro|K?rtionally to the number of UKuim than the 
average here recorded, l^ecause sonm of tin* investigators in tlie mining 
districts have included in the returns information about liouses belonging to 
mining com|mnies and let by them to employes on exceptional terniB. 


The low rents ainnot fail to strike the reader. If the 
districts are classed together, it may he sjiid tiiat, with the 
exception of Brus^ls and Antwerp, a three-roomed house of 
the first class may he bad for al)out 2 h. 4|d. a week in tlie 
Flemish, and 2a. lid. in the IValloon towias, while a four- 
roomed house costs about 2s. 7d. in the Flemish, and 8a. 4d. 
in the Walloon districts. Houses in Classes 11. and III. 
are still cheaper. It must be remembered, in conHidering 
the Belgian rents, that the majority of the houses have both 
an attic and a cellar, neither of which are included in the 
number of rooms, so that a four-roomed house in Belgium 
represents considerably more accommodation than a four- 
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roomed house in Britain, where as a rule there is neither 
attic nor cellar. Moreover, the majority of the houses 
investigated have gardens, the rent of which is included 
in that of the house. Another point must be borne in 
mind, namely, that except in the case of a few of the 
largest, no local rates or other taxes are levied on work- 
men’s houses in Belgium. The land tax is always paid by 
the landlord. 

We may now consider what relation the rents paid bear 
to the incomes of the tenants. With a view to obtaining 
information on this point, the investigators made enquiries 
into the occupations of all wage -earners in the houses 
investigated, and also into the wages earned. Naturally 
it was more difficult to get information about wages than 
about rents, and frequently it was necessary to resort to 
indirect methods to obtain it. Doubtful replies have been 
eliminated in making up the statistics, and thus information 
regarding only 1522 households is here dealt with. It was 
very often possible accurately to check the information 
received, especially in the industrial districts, where the 
standard wages of men engaged in the principal occupations, 
such as iron- works, mining, etc., are generally known. 

As the number of households for which trustworthy 
information was obtained was comparatively small, and 
as high rents and high wages generally go together, the 
relation of rent to income is not given for the districts 
separately, but for the whole of the houses investigated. 
The following table summarises the result of the enquiry, 
Bor purposes of comparison, the writer has inserted a column 
in the table showing the percentage of income absorbed 
by the rent in York in 1899, based upon his own 
investigations : — 


[Table 
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Average Weekly Income. 

No. of 
Hou8ehoid% 

Percentage of Income of 
Working Cissies paid in Kent 
in Belgium and in York. 

Belgium. 

York (1899) « 

Under 10s. 

120 

14-22 

29 

16s. to under 18s. 

107 1 

13| 

18 

18s. „ 20s. 

154 

12| 

17 

20s. „ 30s. 

651 

io| 

16 

30s. „ 40s. 

255 

9 

14 

40s. „ 50rt. 

131 

71 

13 

50s. „ 60s. 

1 55 

7 

12 

60s. and above . 

! 49 

5 

1 9 

i 


The figures given for York refer to rent iMhiding raUs. They are 
therefore comparable with the Belgian figures, for, as pointed out on p. 439, 
Belgian working men pay practically no taxes on their houses* 


As was to be expected, the proportion of the income 
absorbed by rent decreases as the income increases. In no 
single instoce is it nearly so high as in York. It may 
safely be said that rent in Belgium absorbs a much smaller 
proportion of the total income than is the am in Britain, 
and this although the wages are so exceedingly lowd 

III view of the importance of the housing problem, and 
of the great efforts put forward at the present time by 
British reformers to provide good houses at low rents, the 
writer felt that it would be worth while to enquire into 
the exact causes of the low rents in Belgium. Were they 
primarily due to cheapness of land, or of construction, or 
to both, and how did the quality of the housm rented 
compare with that of British houses ? 

In order to obtain accurate information, the writer sent 
out to Belgium an English Clerk of Works, who had had 
special experience in the erection of cottage property. He 

1 Profcffior of Lit%e, in a commuuicatiou addrcBBed to the writer, 

says: **If I mmi give a figure, I should say that iu lielgiuni rent absorbs 
oa the average about 10 or 12 |)er cent of the workiaaifs iucome. Of course 
I aai speaking here only of the average figure. There are many cases where 
rent absorbs a much ^larger proportion, just as there are others where it 
absorbs less.'* This view seems to be borne out by the table given above. 
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was directed to inspect typical houses in Brussels, Alost, 
Eonlers, Waremme, Wandre, and Jupille.^ In all these 
places he inspected the houses carefully, and obtained 
exact details of the cost of construction, along with all 
information and plans necessary to prepare an accurate 
estimate of what it would cost to build similar houses in 
York. In the case of fittings which were peculiar to 
Belgium, and could not readily be obtained in England, 
he was directed to substitute in his estimate English stock 
fittings of approximately equal value. Eleven houses in all 
were examined, and estimates prepared of the cost of building 
similar houses in York.^ The results of the enquiry were 
as follows : — 


Brussels (Suburbs) 

(1) Block of seven houses in wide street of first-class houses. The 

houses vary somewhat in design and size, but each has : — 
Ground floor — Passage, two rooms, and scullery. 

First floor — Two bedrooms. 

Second floor — ^Attic and mansard. 

Each house has a cellar and a basement kitchen, w.c,, and 
water laid on in scullery. Good drainage. No gardens. 
Average height to eaves, 26 J feet. 

Average cost in Belgium (per house), d0252 : 17s. 

Average cost in England (per house), £346 : 9s., or 37 per cent 
in excess of Belgian cost 

(2) A good single house, in a row of others, in typical working- 

class district. 

Ground floor — Parlour, living-room, scullery, and passage. 

First floor— -Two bedrooms. 

No attia 

The house has three cellars, good drainage, w.c., and water laid 
on in scullery. Height to eaves, 18 feet 8 inchea 


1 In order to save time, the Clerk of Works did not actually visit 
Waremme, Wandre, and Jupille, but he visited houses at the Li«'ge Housing 
Exhibition which were exact duplicates of houses which had actually been 
built in these three towns. The prices given for cost of construction in 
Belgium refer, however, to the prices which the houses actmllii cost in the 
towns themselms^ built under ordinary circumstances — not to the cost of the 
duplicate houses at Liege. 

2 In the case of three of the houses, full quantities were taken off from 
the plans and priced. The information thus gained made it possible to 
estimate the cost of the other houses by cubing. 
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Cost in Belgium, C275. 

Cost in England, £382 : 1 5b. or 35 per cent ni excpb« of Belgian cost. 


Alost (an indnst7M fowp in Eanl Flanrhn^ a 
pop idat ion of 29/^00 ) 

(1) Ground floor — Pfhsage, dining-room, kitclien-scullny. 

EH*st floor — Two bedrooms 

Second floor-— Two mansards. 

Tins boiibe is without a cellar, and without drainagp. Height to 
the eaves, 2T| feet. 

Cost in Belgium, £200. 

Coat in England, £566, or 113 |)er cent in exr^aa of Belgian coat. 

(2) Ground fioor^ — Shop, living-room and kitchen-bciillery. 

First floor — Three bedrooms. 

Second floor — Two mansards. 

The stairs lead direct from the simp into one of the hedrooina. 

Ko drainage, no cellar. Height to the eaves, 26l feet. 

Cost in Belgium, £160. 

Cost in England, £330 : Bb., or 106 per cent in excess of Belgian cost. 

f3) Ground floor — Parlour, living-room, bcullerj, aiei pa.vvige. 

First floor — Two bedrocmis. 

Second floor — Two mansards. 

Staircase direct from living-room into one of tin* IndroomH. No 
cellar, no drainage. Height to the eaves, 27 1 feet. 

Cost m Belgium, £180. 

Cost in England, £338, or 88 per cent in excess of Btdgian cost 


Eoulers (an industrial tmm in Wed Fkpuhrs w9h a 
population of BSpOO) 

(1) Detached bouse on the outskirts, almost in open country. 

Ground floor — Parlour, living-room, scullery, and |»ashiigp. 

First floor — Tw'o bedrooms. 

Second floor— Attic, 

Pump supply of water in scullery, cellar ; large stable for goate. 

The house has a small yard and a garden. Height to the eave.«5, 
19 feet 8 incbea 
Cost in Belgium, £140. 

Cost in England, £25 1 : Bs., or 80 per cent in txcBm of Belgian cost- 

(2) A detached country cottage, three miles outside the town. The 

rooms are very smalL 

Ground floor— Living-room, scullery, and passage. 

Above the low living-room, two store-rooms, aliove the other 
pirt of the house, three bedrooms. 
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No atticj but large cockloft. No cellar, no drainage. 

Large coal-house, water pump. Height to the eaves, 11 feet 
8 inches. 

Cost in Belgium, £80. 

Cost in England, £185 : 5s.,or 131| per cent in excess of Belgian cost. 
(3) One of a row of six. 

Ground floor — Parlour, living-room, scullery, and passage. 

First floor — Two bedrooms. 

Four of the houses have an attic, two a mansard. 

Pump water-supply, no drainage. Height to the eaves, 20 feet. 
Cost of the six houses in Belgium, £648. 

Cost of the six houses in England, £1246 : 15s., or 92 per cent 
in excess of Belgian cost. 


JupiLLE (a busy industrial centre about three miles from Liege) 

(1) One of a row of houses, of which each has a different front 
elevation. Typical working-class quarter in industrial region, 
healthy, country-like surroundmgs and gardens. 

Ground floor — Parlour and kitchen-scullery and passage. 

First floor — Four bedrooms. 

Second floor — Two mansards. 

Basement, earth closet, pump water-supply at some distance, 
in common with some hundred houses. Height to eaves, 
21 feet. • 

Cost in Belgium, £209. 

Cost in England, £316, or 5 1| per cent in excess of Belgian cost 

Wandre (a small industrial centre about five miles from Liege) 

(1) Ground floor — Living-room and parlour. No passage. 

First floor — Two bedrooms. 

Second floor — One mansard. 

Staircase direct from living-room to one of the l>edrooina 
There are two cellars, but neither closet nor water-supply. 
Height to eaves, 21 feet 8 inches. 

Cost in Belgium, £132. 

Cost in England, £205 : 15s., or 56 per cent in excess of Belgian cost. 

Waremme (a country town of 3660 inhabitants in the 
agricultural fart of the province of Liege) 

(1) Ground floor— Living-room, parlour, scullery and passage. 

First floor — Two bedrooms. 

Second floor — Mansard and attic. 

Water laid on in sculiery, w.c., cellar and basement kitchen. 
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In the rear is a small glaj>s-covered yaiti Height to eaves, 
%1 feet 

Cost in Belgium, £180. 

Cast in England, £392 : IBa, or 118| per cent in excess of 
Belgian cost. 

Aii the prices given for England are quoted as for stanclaid 
English cottages, built of bricks and roofed with tiles, even wliere 
the actual house in Belgium is built of other local material. 

Thus we see that in Brussels the cost of construction 
was about three-quarters, in Wandre and Jupille about 
two-thirds of what it is in York, and in Eoiilera, iUost, and 
Waremme almost exactly one -half, and building prices in 
York compare favourably with those in larger British 
towns.^ 

The reason for the cheapness of construction in Belgium 
is not far to seek Wages, which represent about 40 per 
cent of the cost of cottages in York, are very much lower 
in Belgium than in Britain. Even in Brussels, where they 
are comparatively high, tlie wages per hour for men engaged 
in the building trades are less than one-half thfjsc^ paid in 
York, and in small towns like Eoulers and Alost they are 
only about one-third. Another point is that bt^ys are often 
employed in Belgium to carry bricks and mortar, which in 
England is done by men. Practically no restrictions are 
insisted upon by the Belgian Trade Unions, and in conse- 
quence, there is less splitting up of tradea Labour is also 
economised by using practically no scaffolding — nearly ail 
the brickwork of buildings is built overhand, the men 
working from inside. 

But not only are wages much lower in Belgium; mateidals 
are cheaper. Bricks cost much less than in Britain. Even 

^ In tbe Board of Trade Eeport already quoted (Cd, 3861, p. 606), 
particniars are given of wag^ paid in seventy-tbree Eiiglisb towns. Tiiese 
show that ; — 

In 25 towns bricklayers* wages are higher than in York. 

,, 61 ,, masons ,, ,, ,, 

,, 60 „ carpenters* „ „ ,, 

and joiners* „ „ „ 

„ 62 „ plumbers* „ „ „ 

„ 81 „ plasterers* „ „ „ 
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in towns they can be had for from 9s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per 
thousand; delivered on the site, compared with 25s. 9d. in 
York.^ There is no doubt that this price is explained by 
the low wages of the men employed in their production. 
Transport of materials is also cheaper. For instance, in 
Eoulers a horse and cart can be had for about 78, a day of 
twelve hours, which is little more than one-half the price 
paid in York (Is. an hour). Thus the chief reason why 
rents in Belgium are so much lower than in Britain is that 
building costs are so extraordinarily low.^ There are, 
however, other factors which must not be forgotten. 

First, there is reason to believe that building land is 
cheaper in Belgium than in England. It is certainly 
difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion on this point, as 
the price of land varies from street to street, and almost 
from house to house, and to make a perfect comparison it 
would be necessary to find building plots in the two countries 
where the conditions were exactly identical. But after much 
personal enquiry the impression remains that the cost of 
building land is lower in Belgium than in England, and this 
conclusion is borne out by the following considerations : — 

1. The Belgian working classes do not crowd into great 
cities, but live distributed over wide semi-rural areas. This 
is largely due to the remarkable railway facilities — described 
in Chapter XXL — which enable workmen to travel at an 
almost incredibly cheap rate, and by allowing urban workmen 
to live in the country, tend to prevent congestion of popu- 
lation in towns. If excessive rents were demanded in the 
towns, it would be exceedingly easy for the tenants to move 
out. The railway facilities, moreover, largely remove the 
objection which is rightly urged against workmen owning 
their own houses, namely, that it tends to tie them to a 
particular locality and prevents that mobility of labour 
which is essential to their interests. For in Belgium, if a 
man loses work that is close to his home, the railway rates 

^ The Belgian bricks are much smaller than the British, but notwith- 
standing this, the difference in price is remarkable. 

2 For further particulars regarding wages in the building trades sco 
p. 561, and for cost of building materials see p. 607. 
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are so low that he can work at a considerable, distance if he 
wishes to do so. 

2. Building land is not often held by large and wealthy 
landowners, who can afford to name a higli selling price 
and wait until people are willing to pay ii On the 
contrary, as has been seen, land is much subdivided, and in 
most districts there are plenty of small plots in the market.^ 

3. There are no societies formed for the purpose of 
speculating in building land, as, for instance, in Germany. 

In addition to all these causes for the low rents in 
Belgium, there are others of considerable importance : — 

1. Generally speaking, the building hyedaws are less 
exacting in Belgium than in Britain. 

2. The ease with which, owing to the Housing Act of 
1889 — ^to be described later in this chapter — a workman 
in Belgium c?in borrow money at a low rate to build his 
own house, combined with the comparative facility with 
which land for building purposes can be pnxjured in small 
plots, as a rule prevents house owners from obtaining rents 
which represent more than a reasonable return upon capital 
outlay. 


OvercrovKlint) 

In spite of the low rents tlicre is no doubt that a large 
amount of overcrowding exists in Belgium. According to 
the British Census lieturns, overcrowding takes place when 
there are more than two persons to every room in a Iiouse. 
Thus, a house of four rooms with eight persons would not 
be considered overcrowded ; but if there were nine persons 
it would. The following table shows the percentage of 
persons in the households investigated in Belgium who are 
overcrowded according to this scale : — 

^ The writer is mua tliat there are exceptions to this gonerai nile, but 
they are not nearly as frequent as in Britain, It may at fust sight appear 
contradictory to state that subdivision tends to raise ilie price of agricultural 
land, while it lowers that of land in towns. But in the fornior case the 
subdivision renders iwssible that which would be impossible without it, viz. 
a small holding systeni which is practically equivalent to the creation of a 
new industry (see Chapter XIL p. 149). 
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Number of 
Persons. 

Percentage of Persons sleeping in Houses 1 
with, per Room, 

1 



Two 
Persons 
or less. 

More than 
Two 
Persons. 

More than 
Three 
Persons. 

Merc than 
Four 
Persons. 

Brussels and Suburbs — 
Class I. 

236 

97-03 

2-97 


... 

„• 11. 


1097 

90-25 

9*75 


X%5S 

„ III. 

, , 

814 

66-09 

33*91 

11 

7-40 

jiVntwerp and Suburbs — 
Class I. 

248 

92-74 

7*26 

$•63 

$•63 

„ 11. 

• . 

332 

86*14 

13*86 


... 

„ . HI. 

* • 

280 

38-92 

61*08 

... 

18\9$ 

Ghent— 







Class I. 


84 

94*00 

6*00 


... 

„ II. 


355 

72*00 

28*00 



„ III. 
Charleroi — 


610 

50-00 

50*00 

h-00 

JW 







Class I. 


705 

98*44 

1*56 


... 

„ II. 


322 

76*09 

23*91 

... 

... 

ni. 


8 

54*40 

45*60 


... 

Bormage — 







Class I. 


136 

100*00 

... 


... 

„ II. 


488 

98-15 

1*85 


... t 

„ III. 


698 

50-72 

49*28 

17’47 

10-31 ' 

Centre — 





1 

Class I. 


^ 587 

86-89 

13*11 


... i 

„ II. 


816 

97-19 

2*81 


... 

ni. 


1176 

69-81 

30*19 

5-19 

0-68 

Liege — 







Class I. 


323 

97-21 

2*79 



„ II- 


311 

77-49 

22*51 

1'61 

I'Bl 1 

„ III. 


418 

83-49 

66*51 

4$‘S4 

20- $3 I 

'Walloon 
Towns- 
Class I. 

Industrial 

314 

100-00 



I 

i 

1 

,, 11. 

. 

484 

70-66 

29k 

5-€7 

I'OS 

„ III. 

Flemish 

Towns- 
Class I. 


868 

25-58 

74*42 

B7-60 

0-79 

Industrial 

1246 

89-33 

10*67 

1-12 


„ 11. 

• » 

1510 

70-13 

29*87 

lo-so 

1-46 

„ III. 

. 

2450 

31-70 

68*30 

so-es 

12-7$ , 


It wiU be noted that in Class I., with the exception of 
Antwerp, Ghent, the Centre, and the Flemish industrial towns, 
there is very little overcrowding. In Class II., however, a 
large proportion of the population is overcrowded, rising to 
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nearly SO per cent in the small industrial towns in the 
Walloon and Flemisb districts, and to more than 20 per 
cent in the Charleroi Basin and the district round Li^ge. 
Class IIL is bad everywhere. ^Towhere is it lower than 
30 per cent, while in the industrial towns in the Walloon 
district it rises to three-quarters of its whole population. 
Excessive overcrowding, that is where there are more than 
four persons to every room in the house, exists in 10 per 
cent or more of the third-class houses in five out of the 
nine districted 

If these figures can be taken as at all representative of 
the general conditions in the districts to which they apply, 
they reveal a state of things wliicli is very far from satis- 
factory, especially when it is remembered that the occupants 
of the houses seldom seek to modify the evil effects of over- 
crowding by open windows^ 

Without a much larger enquiry, it would not he possible 
to collect trustworthy statistics of the prcqjortion of the 
population living in houses of one, two, tiiree, four, and five 
or more rooms, respectively; and the Belgian Census Eeturns 
give no particulars on this matter. Such infonnation as the 
writer's investigation afforded indicates, however, that no 

^ For purposes of very rough eom|»arison, the Ceosiis r<*tunia of over- 
crowding m certain British towns sro given. The fignres refer to the year 
1901, and to all the houses in the towns named. Had working-dass houses 
only been taken into account, the figures w'ould have been higher. 


Town. 

I’Mrcentage of 
Overcrowding. 

Town, 

of 

Ovtfnirowding. 

Biraarngliaiu . 


Leicester 

1-04 

Bmdford 


Liverpool 

7*94 

Bristol , 


London . . . j 

16*01 

D«by . 

1’18 

Manchester 

6*28 

Huddersfield . 

12*88 

Sheffield , 

9*60 

Leeds . 

10*08 

York . 

6*44 


^ In the Appendix will be found a table showing the sniouiit of over- 
crowding in the investigated houses by another method. Her© only rooms 
actually used for sleeping are taken into account, and the table shows the 
number of persons per bedroom, two children under ten being counted as 
on© adult. 
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members of Class I. live in one-roomed dwellings, thougli a 
few, especially in the large towns, have only two rooms. 
Generally speaking, it would seem that more than three- 
quarters of this class, and in some districts practically the 
whole of it, live in houses of at least four rooms. In 
Class II. it is exceptional for persons to live in one-roomed 
dwellings, though in many districts a considerable propor- 
tion, ’rising sometimes to one-third of the working-class 
population, are living in houses with only two rooms. 
Approximately, it may be said that from two -thirds to 
three-quarters of Class IL occupy houses of three or four 
rooms.^ 

In Class III., with the exception of Brussels, one-roomed 
dwellings are rare. Speaking roughly, about three-quarters 
of this class live in houses having two or three rooms. 
Except in the mining districts of Belgium (the Boriiiage, 
Charleroi, etc.). Class III. houses of more than four rooms 
are exceedingly rare. 

The proportion of houses owned by occupiers is much 
higher than in Britain. It amounts to 20*42 per cent in 
Class I., 4*74 per cent in Class IL, and 1*24 per cent in 
Class III. 

There is only one other fact disclosed by the enquiry 
which calls for comment, namely, the great amount of sex 
promiscuity in Belgium. In 21’72 per cent of the 3644 
houses investigated, it was certain, from the information 
given, that persons of different sexes aged over ten years 
were sleeping in the same room. No doubt this considerably 
understates the actual extent to which sex promiscuity 
obtains ; for the standard of even respectable people is very 
low in certain parts, and even where rents are small and 
there are enough rooms in the house, persons of different 
sexes will often sleep in the same room, just for the sake of 
warmth and companionship. Cases of this kind are not 
disclosed by the statistics.^ 

1 It must be remembered that throughout this chapter neither eeilars nor 
attics are counted among the number of rooms, 

2 In the Appendix, pp. 6X0-611, is a table which gives further details 
regarding many mattei‘8 dealt with above. 
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E%iml Havsind Oumlitimm 

We now turn to the question of housiiig coinlitions in 
the country, and shall confine our attention ti> the liouses 
of agrieultuiai labourers and the smallest pea&ant cultivators. 
Many of the latter work part of their time on their ov.n 
pieces of land, and the rest of it for employers in the 
neighbourhood. 

The information with regard to country housing is 
primarily based upon returns kindly funiislied by tlie 
twenty-seven agronovm de VJfJtat, to wliom enquiry forms 
were addressed asking for information upon apecific points.^ 
It will be rememljered that the agromme^ de are 

experts appointed by the Government to foster the develop- 
ment of the rural districts. Each has a region allotted to 
him, and his pcjrsonal knowledge of the agricultural conditions 
in his region is usually very close. This information has 
been supplemented by much knowknlge gained personally 
by the writer and his investigators in their many journeys 
through the country. 

As regards the supply of houses, there is not much to 
complain of. Certainly there are districts, notably those in 
close proximity to the large towns, where they are scarce, 
but there is nothing at all in the nature of a house famine, 
and building is proceeding rapidly in many distric.ta As a 
rule it is not difficult to obtain land for building labourers' 
cottages, though some agronomes report IfKial difficulty. 
The price differs widely from district to district, and locally 
it varies with the proximity of the site to the centre of the 
village. One agronome speaks of the price of land required 
for building cottages as usually about £16 per acre more 
than that of land required for agricultural purjioses. 

The character of the houses varies greatly, both in 
general design and in sanitary condition. In most districts 
they are of one storey, with a large attic above. On the 

* The writer acknowledges wdth gratitude tlie courtesy of the Belgian 
Agricultural Deimrtment in kindly addrming these enquiry forms on his 
behalf to the mtrmotms* 
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ground floor is the living room, which sometimes has a hed 
in it. In addition there may be one, two, or in rare 
instances three other rooms. Where there is only one 
bedroom on the ground floor, this is used for the parents 
and young children, the rest of the family sleeping in the 
attic, which may or may not be roughly divided into two 
rooms. Where there are two or more bedrooms on the 
ground floor, one is generally used for the storage of 
implements and food for the goat, rabbits, and hens, or 
such stock as the occupant of the house may possess. It 
will thus be seen that the bedroom accommodation in agri- 
cultural labourers' houses is frequently inadequate. The 
outhouses where the pigs, goats, poultry, etc., are kept are 
usually attached to the main dwelling. While this is the 
general plan of the cottages, a few houses, especially in the 
south, are being built after the fashion of town dwellings, 
with a cellar, two stories, and an attic. 

Except when they are in close proximity to stone 
quarries, the agricultural labourers' houses throughout 
Belgium are built of bricks and roofed with tiles, or 
sometimes slates. They are often whitewashed outside. 
Formerly the small dwellings in the country were made of 
laths filled in with clay, the roof consisting of thatch ; but 
such houses are rapidly disappearing. 

There is no doubt whatever that the majority of the 
older houses are insanitary ; they are small, low, and 
frequently damp, the floors consisting either of beaten earili 
or of bricks laid directly on the earth, and the rooms are 
dark and badly ventilated. The surroundings are often 
insanitary also, the water-supply contaminated, and manure 
piled close to the windows of the living rooms. A proper 
sewage system is rarely found in Belgian villages, and 
probably the majority of houses in the country districts art* 
not even supplied with pail closets, but with midden privies, 
which are the most advantageous for the purpose of collecting 
manure, but which— especially if not properly kept — are 
also the least sanitary. The conditions are improving, and 
modern houses are generally sanitary, but there is still 
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much to be desired in the condition of the hibourers’ 
dwellings. 

Almost all the houses have gardens. Tiie size varies 
greatly, but 600 sq. yards is a common figure. Some, on 
the other hand, have only 120 stj. yards, othens as many 
as 2400 sq. yards. Rents also vary greatly according to 
the district, the accommodation provided, and the size of 
the gardena The most frequent rent for a house with 
from 120 to 1200 sq. yards of land seem.s to Ite from £4 
to £6 a year (Is. 6d, to 2s. 3d. a week), which includes 
the outbuildings. In some regions, however, rents are much 
lower. For instance, in eight of the twenty-seven ivgions, 
rents as low as £3 a year (Is. 2d. a week) are .spoken of as 
common. Generally speaking, the rents are higher in the 
Walloon than in the Flemish provinces. 


JXousituf Leffislation 

Before closing this chapter some account inu.st be given 
of the Belgian housing legislation. Prior to 188& this 
was chiefly confined to various Acts which materially 
reduced local and national taxation upon all small houses. 
The net result of these Acts has been that at the present 
time, with the exception of the largest of them, workmen’s 
houses are subject to no taxation of any kind, except the 
land tax, payable by the landlord. Compared with the 
rates in most English towns, this tax is insignificant.^ 
The immunity from toxation and rating has hnm of real 
value to working men, specially in view of the fact that 
there are certain factors operating, referred to in detail on 
page 456, which largely prevent the landlord from claiming 
this advantage for himself. 

The legislation, however, which must principally claim 
our attention is the Housing Act of 1889. This is so 
unique in character, and so well illustrates certain prineip^es 
well worthy of the study of housing reformers in otlier 

^ Chapter XXIL (System of Taxation). 
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countries^ that it merits a detailed descriptioB. The 
provisions of the law fall under three heads : — 

1. The creation of a number of local committees to 
endeavour to improve housing conditions. 

2. The reduction by one-half, in the case of working 
men, of the heavy Government duties imposed on the sale 
or mortgage of property. 

3. Arrangement for the provision at a low rate of the 
capital necessary for the purchase of land and the cost of 
erection of workmen’s houses^ 

The first and last of these conditions must be further 
explained. 

The local committees appointed under the Act are called 
GomiUs de jjatronage des viaisons ouvrUres et des institutions 
de pr^voyance. Their duties are to encourage the building 
of workmen’s houses, either to be let or sold to the occu- 
pants, to study health conditions in working-class localities, 
and to stimulate thrift. They number fifty-six at the 
present time (1909), and are nominated partly by the 
central and partly by the provincial Governments. The 
members are unpaid, but their management expenses are 
met from public funds, and they must report annually to the 
central Government. The usefulness and activity of these 
committees really dejiend upon their personnel. In some 
cases they are doing a great deal to improve matters in 
their district, in others they exist in little more than name. 

Coming now to the question of the provision of capital, 
the law empowers the National Savings Bank, whose 
deposits have largely been made by working people, to loan 
up to per cent of its reserve fund for the puipiose of 
cottage construction.^ But as it would be difficult for the 
central Savings Bank to enter into direct relationship with 
every workman who wishes to hnild a house, a number of 
local Credit Associations have sprung into existence, financed 
largely by philanthropists and public-spirited men, which 

^ It is possible for a workman to borrow nine-tentbs of the money required 
to build Ms house including the cost of the land. 

^ About £3,200,000 at the present time (1909). 
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aet as intermediaries between the central Savings Bank 
and the individual workman. The great majority of these 
have taken the form of Limited Companies, whose function 
it is to lend money to working men desirous of building 
houses. The great bulk of the money they lent! comes, as 
we shall see directly, from the central Savings Ikink ; but 
in order to give some security to the hank for ilu^ money 
lent, the sharehohlers in those Credit Socuc^ties which have 
taken the form of Limited Companies themselves subscribe 
a certain amount of capital No Limited Company can 
registered in Belgium unless the whole of tlie capital is 
subscribed and one- tenth paid up. The liability of the 
shareholders to pay up a largi*r amount, if necimiry, Jiets as 
a very good security to tlie National Savings ILnk for any 
sums winch it may lend. 

After tlie payment, then, of this legal minimum, tlie 
whole of the capital required is obtained from the National 
Savings Bank, which will lend to thest) Limited Companies 
capital equal to 50 per cent of their unpaid capital, 
plus about two-thirds of the value of any mortgages held 
by them. To take an example : — Suppose a Credit Society 
lias taken the fi>nn of a Limited Company with a capital 
of £4000; of which one-tenth — namely, £400 — has been 
pad up by the shareholders, leaving £3 GOO unpaid, the 
National Savings Bank will lend half the unpaid capitel 
— £1800. Thus the Company can immediately begin 
operations with an available capital of £2200, in addition 
to which the National Savings Bank will grant capital 
equal io two-thirds of all the loans made by tlie. limited 
Company for which it holds mortgagoa The National 
Savings Bank charges 3 or 3| per cent interest to the 
Limited Companies, which in their turn charge 4 per cent 
to the workmen, that being the maximum interest allowed 
by law. The difference covers the cost of management and 
payment of interest on shar^ (limited to 3 per cent). The 
remainder, if any, goes to a Reserve Fund. 

Thus, any iona fide workman in Belgium can borrow 
nine-tenths of the money required to build a house, at a 
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rate of interest which cannot exceed 4 per cent. To this, 
of course, must be added the annual sums necessaiy to 
repay the loan. The period of repayment may be fixed 
by the workman, but must not exceed twenty-five years, 
and all loans must be repaid by the time he is sixty-five 
years old. 

By an excellent arrangement the workman is usually 
induced to insure his life through the Credit Associations 
for a sum equal to the amount of his loan. As this life 
insurance is only valid until the loan is repaid, the 
additional cost is comparatively small. Should he die 
before repaying it, not only does the house become the 
absolute property of his heirs without further payment, 
but they receive in cash a sum equal to that portion of 
the loan which has already been paid off.^ About five- 
sixths of the loans granted by the National Savings Bank 
have had life policies of this kind associated with them. 
Of course workmen desiring to insure their lives must first 
be examined by a doctor, and the rate of insurance varies 
with their age. Assuming that a man is thirty years of 
age, and that he obtains a first-class policy, he can, under 
the provisions of the 1889 law, become the absolute 
possessor of his house at the end of twenty-five years by 
payment of 7^ per cent on the capital borrowed — viz, 
interest 4 per cent per annum, repayment 2|- per cent, 
and life policy 1 per cent. As we have seen, he can 
borrow nine-tenths of the capital required for the purcliaso 
of land and the construction of his house. Tliere are a 
number of associations in Belgium willing to provide 
suitable applicants with the whole or part of the remaining 
one-tenth ; and in some cases local authorities put aside a 
fund from which grants are made to enable persons who 
are temporarily out of work, or handicapped by illness, to 
pay their periodical instalments. Practically, any working 
man who chooses can become the owner of his house. 

1 la 1904, a plaa was introdaced whereby the life iasiiraaco policy was 
altered to cover only that portion of the loan which remained unpaid at the 
time of death, and this mateiially reduced the cost of the life policy. This 
method of insurance is now generally adopted. 
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It is obvious that such facilities, coiubiaecl with the 
extraordirmy cheapness of the railway md the great 
subdivision of the land which prcventn any single man 
from '"cornering'' the land market in the town, tend to 
keep rents down to a point at which they represent nn 
more than a rt^asonable rate of interest upon capital It 
is almost impossible for excessive rents to 1x3 charged, 
except in the case of the slum jiopulation, whose earnings 
are too low, or whose habits of life are t(x> irregular, to 
enable tliem to make the regular paynicnis necessary for 
the purchiise of tlieir houses. 

Between 1889 and 1907 the central Savings Bank 
lent over three million pounds for the erection of over 
39,000 houses; and as tlie legislation on tliis subject 
becomes more widely known, more ami more people take 
advantage of it. In addition to the 39,000 houses 
named above, a large number have been erected since 
1889 by working men who have availed tlamiselves of 
some of tlie privileges accorded to them hy law, but not 
of tliose for the burrowiiig of capital Thus between 

1800 and 1805, 25,395 lioases were built; 

1805 and 1900, 47,890 „ „ „ 

wliile the numlxsr built Ixjtweeii 

1900 and 1905 amounteil to 68,159. 

Housing reformers in Britain look with envy upon 
the facilities offered in Belgium, and are constantly asking 
whether it would not be possible for the British Govern- 
ment to adopt similar measurcB^ It is not likely that 
the Belgian scheme could be exactly copied in any other 
country; but it suggests a valuable means of providing 
the capital nccesairy for the erection of workmen's dwellings. 
It offers certain advantages over municipal housing schemes, 
and it interferes in no way with the local building enter- 


1 On December SI, 1006, the sum deposiM in the British Post Office 
Savings Bank amounted to £156,000,000. The depositors receive per 
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prise. It provides workmen with healthy houses at the 
lowest possible cost7 

Apart from the fact that a few private individuals advance 
a small proportion of the money at a low rate of interest 
(3 per cent), there is nothing in the whole enterprise 
which can be described as artificial or philanthropic. It 
is a sound business scheme where no undue risks are run, 
but by means of which the difficulty of providing, at a low 
rate of interest, almost the whole of the capital which 
a workman requires for the erection of his house is over- 
come. 

With the law of 1889 we may conclude our consideration 
of Belgian housing legislation. The number of houses 
built directly by municipalities is so small that they may 
be overlooked. Certain charitable societies, building associa- 
tions, and industrial companies have erected houses, but 
these also are comparatively small in number. An interest- 
ing development, however, is the participation of public 
bodies in the promotion and financing of limited companies 
for the building of workmen’s houses. A number of poor- 
law authorities and municipalities in Belgium have done 
this. The advantages claimed for this course over the 
ordinary method of municipal building are: (1) That the 
co-operation of all interested persons is possible. (2) That 
management by a board of directors is simpler than by a large 
public body. (3) That the financial responsibility of the 
undertaking does not rest solely with the communal council 

The communal councils of Anderlecht, Schaerbeek, Molen- 
beek, Mons, Courtrai, and Tournai, among others, have 
taken substantial shares in building companies. 

A special enquiry, carried out with the kind assistance 
of the Minister of the Interior, revealed the fact that it 
is rare for urban communes in Belgium to own more 
land than is needed for immediate municipal purposes. 
They do not appear to have a consistent policy of acquiring 

^ It may be pointed out that there is nothing in the* Belgian scheme 
to prevent houses being built co-oj>eratively, several at a tniie, thus eifecting 
certain economies over building houses separately. 
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and holding land for the purpose of iiifiuunrdng the future 
development of tlie towns. 

Apart from the excellent Housing Act C)f IH89, the sum 
total of housing legislation in Belgium may seem meagre 
in comparison with the voiinainous Af'ts of Parliament 
dealing with the subject in otlua* countries. Tliis is partly 
explained by the fact that widt^ ]M)wers of tlt^aling with 
insanitary property are vested in tlm burgomusku' of every 
eommune. He c<an, absolutely on his own atiiliority, issue 
a closing order against any boast*. There is no ap}H^al 
against his decision, anti the owiht can claim no eoinpeiisa- 
tion. But the burgoiuusifT is an eieeieii oflicial, who 
cannot act much ahead of public opinion* and therefore 
has rarely exercised his ptnvers in the past. At thcj present 
time* howevi‘i% burgomasters are beetmiing more willing to 
adopt a prtigrcBsivt* policy* anti much insanitary pnjperty 
is bedng done tuvay with. This is a result partly of the 
educational work dtme by the (/<o/o/ds and 

partly of tlic higher standard with regard to liousing 
set by the houses built unthu' tin? coiubtions of the 
1889 Act. 

As this chaptc*r covers much gz’oimd* it may be well 
briefly to recapituhitc the conclusions arrived at 

Summing up tlm results of t!ie investigation into the 
housing conditions of the working people in Belgium it 
may be said that the highest section of the working-classes, 
representing perhaps 10 or 15 per cent of tlie whole* is 
living in better houses than in Britain* while the houses of 
the middle section* representing perhaps 80 to 85 per cent, 
compire favourably witli the corresponding class in Britain. 
Those CKicupied by unskilled workers and tlie |>oor generally 
vary greatly in quality They are not so much concentrated 
in towns as in Britain, and to that extent are better ; but 
at the bottom of this class is a number of slum dwellings* 
and the condition of some of these is perhaps worse than 
anything to be found in Britisli cities. The writer's 
conclusion, after a careful study of the subject* is tliat the 
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Belgian housing conditions are somewhat better than the 
British. Bents are extraordinarily low. This is due 
primarily to the low cost of production, which-varies from 
one-half to three-quarters of the cost of construction in 
York, a British town where the cost of building is not 
unusually high. The subdivision of land, railway facilities, 
and the fact that Belgian industries are not concentrated 
in towns, keep down the price of urban building land. 
Thus, in spite of very low wages, a smaller proportion of 
the total income of the working-class is absorbed by rent 
than is the case in Britain 

Lastly, the Housing Act gives facilities to workmen ibr 
becoming, on very favourable terms, possessors of their 
houses. 
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It is not propositi m this t*hHpt«r io idkiiipt !u estimate 
ttiii total suvingH of the working ftf Polgiiiio, inti 

oiiij to ri‘fnr to thoso depositod in hanks or nllna* iiLslitii- 
tions which furnish Htatisiics. Of i'oursc tht‘sa rcproHcni 
cnily a mnall part of tln^ wlioh*. For iiiHtaiict‘, a jioasani 
invests his sa\iugs in luiul and farin slock, ami many an 
industrial workman elects hny liis Inui'“'‘i\ It wouhl he 
quite impossihlc to gauge the uiuouiit of savings of this 
kind, Imt still iuhaatiation eoueenuhig deposits in saaings 
hanks is <if interest as slunving how widc’SiuiNul is the* 
spirit of thrift among the Padgians, 

Of the thrift institutions hy far the nurd imp«ul4int is 
the National Havings I>auk, foiunksl in IHhhd At the 
end of 1908 the depositors nuiniiered over two-aiul-a- 
half millioig representing more than one-t!iird of the 
total population ; the sum stamling to ilieir cTialit hf*ing 
£36,440,000, an average of £13:10a per head/* For 
the last eight years statistieB !iavc‘ htam furnished annually 
^ which show that ahout 55 \m cent <h‘ the% new depositors 

^ It allows iiiUo’esi at lh<^ rato of S |ht ef»iit on not ex{'i*o(]nig 

£80, md 2 per cent on tboso in wnm of that aiuount. The interest pawl 
hy thw Post Office Savings Bank in the IJnitoi Ivinglom is 2| per rent on 
deposits not exceeding £ 200 . 

^ In addition to the above, novernnicnit sf^nirities to the value of 
£18,020,000 were loilged at the hank. Any dopositor may, if he ho \\islH»H, 
rainest the hank anthonties to devote the wliole or part of his deposits to 
the purchase, at the market rah», of puhih* hemniu% thus <d)taining a 
higher mto of interest than if ht‘ imnelj' left the <*a»h on dopoHit. Prohahly 
only a very small proportion of these piddle scH*nrHies are owned hy the 
working classes. 
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each year are children, and so it is not nnlikely that at 
least one-third of those on the books of the National 
Savings Bank are under fourteen years of age. This large 
proportion is accounted for by two facts — first, that active 
steps are taken in all the elementary schools to encourage 
children to begin saving small sums, and every facility is 
afforded them for doing this ; ^ and secondly, tliat in certain 
districts it is the custom for the commune to present every 
newly-born child with a bank book with a franc standing 
to its credit. Several thousands of these are given out 
annually, arrangements being made to prevent the children's 
parents from drawing the money out.^ 

The fact that most of the deposits in the National 
Savings Bank are very small seems to indicate that it is 
principally supported by working-class people, or at any 
rate by those with slender means.^ Further evidence of this 
is afforded by an examination of the list of new depositors 
during the last few years, classified according t(^ their 
occupations,^ from which it would appear tliat about three- 
quarters of them belong to the working class. But this 
is not to say that three-quarters of the total sum in the 
bank belongs to them Doubtless the average deposits of 
working men are smaller than those of depositors belonging 
to other classes, though the exact ratio between them 
cannot be estimated. 

There are other savings banks besides the national one, 

J On Deccnibei 31, 1905 (the latest date foi which pari are 

available), of 1,129/260 ehihlren in the elementary schools, 43I,S97, or 
38*2 per cent, had hegiin to save money, their total savings ammmting to 
£461,320, or about 21s. each. 

^ It is reported that this custom ha.s not been very successful in develop- 
ing the habit of thrift, while by increasing the number of v€*ry small 
deposits it adds considerably to the laboin of the bank ollicials. There aie 
many such deposits %vhK‘h have been m the bank ft>r years, but to winch 
furtlier sums arc never atlded. 

® At the end of 1 908 

44 per cent of the total deposits was in sums of not more than lUs. 

18 ,, ,, ,, frmn 16s. to £4 

19 „ „ „ ,, £4 ,, £20 

7 ,, „ „ ,, £20 ,, £40 

12 ,, „ „ „ £40 £80 

^ (JmnpU remiu, Uame G^i^raU iVPlptrgnff 1908, p. 14. 
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but tlieir tran^auiioruH are small in coiiiparinon, and details 
need not be given. But there is one oifn‘r form of living 
affiliated to the National Savings Bank vhieli is so wide- 
spread ill Belgium that it lattritH uttentiiin, namely, the 
contribution to pension funds. TIioHe are very substantially 
encouraged by the Government, wliosti Hulmirlies to ilieni 
at the present time, togiither with ifiose granit^d by the 
provincial and communal autlHiritieB, practically i‘r|ual in 
aimaint the contributimis made by indivitluals. 

Under the system in vogue each payment made by a 
contributor purchases an annuity, and is treated quite 
inde|)endently of other payments whicdi Im may have made 
or may make. Thus a man who only paid om*. franc — the 
minimum payment accejited — could claim an annuity, if 
the fraction at a amtime due to him were not bekw coinage* 
level Under this system evi‘ry contributor gets full value 
for his contribution, but thti induceimmt to make regular 
payments is less strong than if tlie annuity wctc conditional 
upon his doing so. ITence, though the* numlHir tif people 
who at one time or other hav(^ paid prtuniumB is very large 
' — about one million, or mu^-seveuth of tlie population, at 
the end of 1908— it is only too probable that a large 
proportion of them will newer pay systematii^ally enougli 
to receive a pension wortli having. Witli a view to remedy- 
ing this defect, the Govtirument strongly encourages the 
creation of pension soedeties, so organised that a member 
whose payments cerise is looked up hj the secretary and 
advised to continut^ As a result of this eniauiragement 
the number of these Hoeieties, wfdch stood at 107, with 
5500 members in 1895, rose to 5526, with more tiaui 
650,000 members at the end of 1908d Many have l>acin 

^ Tlie OoTOmineat given to the fjwieties an annual suhsklj of la, Sd. for 
every sutecriber wUoae jMiyuients during the previouH year Imm not been 
leas tliim 2s. 5d., on coiniitfon tliat all accounts are pro|«r!y kept. 
In addition it gives 6d. for each lOd. eoiitributed by tlio 8ub8crib«*s,>up 
to 128. a year. In the case of subscribers born prior to 1860 tbe subsidy 
is bigher, vaiying with the age. Those born before 1850 obtain Is. 8(i for 
every lOd. they iiibserila? annually, up to 5 h., and 6d. for every lOd. 
from 5s. Bd, to lOs. 2d. The societies have met with a considerable 
measure of success, but nevertheless a largo number of the persons who 
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formed in the agricultural districts by the priests, who are 
doing their best to induce the people to contribute. It is 
found easier to secure regular payments in the country 
than in the towns, where there are so many other induce- 
ments to spend money. Almost all the societies are 
connected with the pension department of the National 
Savings Bank, which is under Government guarantee. 
Contributions are received at all branches of the IsTiitional 
Bank, at post-offices and various other institutions, and 
also in the country by the postmen when they are deliver- 
ing letters. The annual contributions are about £560,000, 
including State and other subsidies, or about 12s. per 
depositor. At the end of 1908 the accumulated funds 
amounted to over £5,240,000. It is estimated that at 
least 80 per cent of the confciibutors belong to the working 
classes, and here, as in the case of the Savings Fund, a large 
number are children who are actively encouraged to begin 
in early life. In 1904 there were 700 pension societies 
consisting exclusively of children, and in 1908 about 
175,000 children between six and lifteen years of age 
contributed to pension funds. 

At the end of 1908 about 22,000 persons were 
receiving pensions, but over two -thirds of them were 
receiving under 20 s. a year, and only 8 per cent over 
£15.^ Thus, although the movement is very widespread 
and the organisation for encouraging it is extensive, the 
individual pensions are not large; indeed, in many cases 
they are insignificant. Those now received, however, were 
subscribed for before active steps were taken to encourage 
more systematic contributions, and if this activity continues, 


began paying premiums have ceased to do so. According to statistics 
published in 1903, the number of those who had discontinued making 
payments was 17 per cent of the whole. 


1 25 per cent of the pensions were under 5s. a year* 


31 

12 

16 

8 

4 

4 


from 5s. to 10a. a year. 
10s. to 20s. ,, 

20s. to £5 
£5 to £15 
£15 to £29 
£29 to £48 
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the pensions in future should bo iinu'h more substantial 
Eecognising that those who have already raaelied old age 
had not such opportunities for self-help as are now offered, 
the Grovernment, in 1900, passed a measure giving a pension 
of 52s. a year to workmen abovt* sixty-five years of age 
who were in need. In 1907, 200,000 persons were 
receiving this. 

Turning to other forms of thrift, the Friendly Bocm^ty 
movement is warmly supported hy the (ioviuinmait, wliic*h 
annually subsidises it to tlm extent of over £14,000. 
This is given in the form of griiuts varying from £5 to 
£8 to newly created societies, and from Ids. to £12 to 
societies whose accounts are well ki*pt An unsalisfactory 
feature of the movement is that fur some years past the 
annual outgoings have exeeedi^d the ordinary income and 
have been met by "‘extraordinary” imH>iue, /.r. by rafticH 
and by the subscriptions of honorary memberrf and <huiH- 
tions fro!n those interested in the m<n'ena*iit- Tht! actuarial 
basis of the societies is i>ro!^abIy unsound, inadetpiak^ atten- 
tion having been given to the fact that i^xpenscH im'r(*use with 
the average age of the memlK^rs, The matim is, iiowi^vijr, 
now being considered by some of the federations, and it is to 
be hoped that the societies may b<» placed on a souml footing. 

The premiums and l^enefits vary fnau mm smaety to 
another, but in many of them the premium is ten|)cmc4* a 
month, ami the sick-pay ten|Hmee a day for tlmu* months, 
and fivepence a <hiy for another three montha A imm}>er 
of the societies pay a contribution to tlie fe.<!eriition of 
which they are members, in virtue of widcli the latter 
continues the sick-pay of those who have run out of benefit 
in their local societies. The Government subsidiscB these 
federations, increasing their payments to membcu*s by sums 
varying from 20 to 60 pet cent, according to circumstances. 

Before passing to other matters, a fim figures may be 
given enabling us to compare the development of tinift in 
Belgium with its development in tlie United Kingdom. 
Such a comparison can only be a rougli one, for methods of 
saving vary in different countries. In Ikdgiiim, m already 
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stated, the savings of the agricultural classes are largely 
sunk in land and farming stock. In Britain, on the other 
hand, while there is comparatively little investment of this 
kind, many working-class savings are entrusted to the 
Oo-operative and Friendly societies. The only sums which 
can be compared are those deposited in the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks in the United Kingdom, and in the 
National Savings Bank in Belgium.^ If this be done it 
will be noted that whereas one in three of the population 
in Belgium has deposits in the National Savings Bank, in 
the United Kingdom the proportion is one in four ; while 
the sum deposited amounts to £4:15:6 per head of the 
total population, and £13 : 10s. per depositor in Belgium, 
and to £3 : 1 2 : 1 0 per head of the population, and £14:11:7 


^ TIic actual figures are as follows : — 



United Kingdom. 

Belgium. 


l&OS. 

1908. 

Estimated population . 

44,100,000 

7,423,633 

Number of accounts open . | 

11,018,251 W 
1,788,033(6) 

] 2,624,991 (<•) 


12,806,2S4 


Percentage of population having / 
accounts 1 

4(6) 

]■ 35 

Amount of deposit . , . 

£160,648,214 (»l 
51,715,950(6) 

£35,440,000 (') 
18,920,000 (‘‘1 


£212,364,164 

£54,360,000 

Amount per head of population . | 

1 £3 12 10(“) 

1 3 7 (6) 

£4 15 6(0 

2 11 Ol'O 


£4 16 5 

£7 6 6 

Average amount jier depositor . 

£14 11 7(“) 

28 18 6(6) 

]■ £13 10 O'-i 


Post Office Savings Bank. Trustee Savings Banks, 

National Savings Bank. 

Government Securities held by depositors in the National Savings 

Bank. 
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per depositor in the United KingdoiiL If in the United 
Kingdom the sums in the Trustee Savings Banks he added 
to those of the Post Office Savings Bank, tlieii the di*poBits 
per head of the total population are increased to £4:16:5; 
and if, in Belgium, the value of Government sec!iirities held 
by depositors in tlie National Savings Bank Ic iidtlcd to 
their deposits in cash, then the average amount of savings 
per head of the total population in Belgium is mimd to 
£7 : 6 : 6. ft is a striking fact that in tliis relatively 
poor country, where wages are extniordinarily hiw, often not 
more than half as high as in England, tin* sum saved in 
the National Savings Bank is so inncli greater per head of 
the population than in ffreat Britain. Such habits of 
economy must benefit the working edasses m a whole, even 
if a deposit sometimes means actual privatum. It would 
be worth the while of those who are aa^king tr* <levelop 
this foim of thrift in other countries to study Belgium’s 
methods — especially the facilities for saving given to 
children in the schools^ 

I To avtjid lulHinalcrrtt.iiuiing tlie writw winhvg agmw to Htote 

tliat the flgnrcii given in this chaptiT are not pat forward sh represi^niirig the 
nimk of the savings of tho working classt's, hut only thoHO v, hirh are deiHwi W 
in the hanks nameiL At the same time he lieliews that the Iklgian people 
are mtire thritty thiwi the Uritish, though to prove this statistically would Im 
extremely difiicuH, if not impt>s»ihle. 

On the other hand, the reader nmst not gather from the of this 

chapter that the life of the Belgian, from cradle to grave, is one of unrelieved 
economy. It must l>e remembered that <ie|K>8it8 can taken emt of a bank 
as well as put into it ; and this hapjsms to a great nmny of those made by 
children, before their first communion, when new elotlies ami white dresses 
arc needed. Moiecn*er, a marked dccreasi* in local dcfwitn would probably 
be noted just before the Kcrmssct or annual fair, when i^eople give themselves 
up to frivolity. 



CHAPTEE XXX 

PAUPERISM 

In this chapter it is proposed to discuss the question of 
pauperism with a view to showing, first, what proportion 
of the peoj)le is dependent, either in whole or in part, upon 
public charity for the means of subsistence ; and, secondly, 
the effect of the system of distributing charity upon the 
economic position and moral character of the Belgian 
people. Let it at once be said that it is not possible to 
draw the sharp line of distinction between those who are 
and those who are not paupers that is drawn in Britain, 
where a man is only considered a pauper if he accepts 
relief through the medium of the Poor Law authorities. 
For in Belgium a great proportion of quasi-public relief is 
distributed through various agencies connected with the 
Church, and any statement of the extent of pauperism 
which ignored this fact would be incomplete and mis- 
leading. The whole system of poor relief is marked by 
an extraordinary carelessness and lack of co-ordination 
in the matter of statistics ; it is therefore only by 
laborious investigation that the figures given in this 
chapter, incomplete as many of them arc, have been 
obtained. 

Until the days of the French Eevolution, when Belgium 
fell for a time under the authority of France, the relief of 
the poor had been almost entirely in the hands of the 
Church. The revolutionary Government took away the 
property which had been administered by her for charitable 

467 
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purposes, aiul soon after iianded over a largo part of it 
to committees nominated by the eomBiiiiial authorities, 
at the same time making each comiiitine responsible for 
the care of its own poor. This local responsihility con- 
tinues to the present day, and rests with about three 
thousand loail bodies, which act practically without central 
control 

The committees for the relud' of povt^rty are of two 
kinds, both nominated by the communal councils. Ily far 
the more important arc the Bunuiix dt Bivnfaisamej of 
which, with very few exceptions, one is found in each of 
the 2627 commimes into whicli Belgium is tiividecL 

The work of these is supjdemented by tlm Commmhins 
des Jioq)ices, of which there are only 334, With un- 
important exceptions, they coniine their attention to indoor 
relief, and their responsibility for this is limited by thti 
cjipacity of the buildings which tliey administer. All 
other poor-relief falls upon the. sliouldem <4* the Jhmawji 
de liknptistiMc. In the great majority of communes, where 
tliere is no Cmnmumm des JIoSjfnci\% the Bureau de Bien- 
faisaim undertaktis the administration of all poor -relief, 
both indoor and outdoor. 

The history of poor-law legislation during tlie liujt 
century has been little more than a melancholy record of 
attempts made by iho» resjmnsible for defraying the cost 
of caring for the poor to tnmsfer the burden to other bodies. 
There has been but slight progress in developing such scientific 
treatment of tlie difficult problems calling for solution as 
would lead towards the reduction of pauperism. As a rasult 
of the efforts made to transfer financial resjKmsibilities tliere 
are now no less than six difierent bodies which share the 
cost of poor-law reUet Mention has been made of the 
OoMWimiam des Hospices and the Bureaux de Brntfaisame. 
If these have not funds sufficient, the deficiency must be 
met from the exchequer of the commune itself, or as we 
should say in England, from the ratea In order to distribute 
the burden fairly among rich and poor communes, a Common 
Fund hew been established in each province, to which all its 
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communes inusti contribute sums varying according to tlieir 
population and income^ The Common Fund constitutes 
the fourth source from which funds for the relief of the 
poor are drawn. The fifth and sixth are respectively the 
Province and the State, The exact proportion which each 
of these six bodies is called upon to pay dcjiends upon 
the character of the relief to be given ; whether, for 
example, it is for pauper-lunatics, for the aged and in- 
firm, or for foundlings. It will not be necessary here to 
examine the complicated system by which this proportion 
is determined.^ 

The multiplicity of bodies responsible for providing poor- 
relief funds gives rise to constant disputes as to their 
respective liabilities — disputes which absorb an unfortun- 
ately large amount of the energy of the officials. The 
granting or refusal of relief is left absolutely and with- 
out ap]}eal to the local administrators of public charity; 
but in practice no destitute person can be refused 
admission at least to the quasi-penal labour colonies at 
Hoogstraeten and Merxplas. The cost of maintenance of 
those admitted is charged to the communes to which 
they belong. 

Before proceeding to a more detailed discussion of i)anper- 
ism in Belgium, we must consider what percentage of the 

^ This Common Fund is only available for the education of the blind 
and deaf and dumb, and for the maintenance of lunatics. Its existence 
is said to lead to a certain amount of abuse, some of the poorer coiunmncH 
seeking to have their infirm persons chissed as lunatics, so that they 
may become chargeable to the Common Fund rather than to the communal 
account. 

2 In 1899, according to official returns (unpublished), the sums 8|vnt 
upon poor relief were contributed by these six auihontics in the following 
X>roportion t— 


Commissions des Hospices 

. £329,390 

25 '9 iH3r cent 

Bureaux de^JBienfaisance 

. 243,595 

. 330,997 

19'1 „ 

Communes 

26 0 „ 

Common Finid ' 

130,658 

10*3 „ 

Provinces ...» * 

62,133 

4*9 „ 

State .... 

176,015 

£1,272,788 

13 8 „ 

100-0 {HT cent 

2 H 
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total population is receivin^^ pubiie relief of oik* kind or 
another. Unfortunately, no BO(mvr cbes tlu* Ktnilfoit of 
tliiB question usk for defluite BtatiHii's tliaii he fiiiils himself 
face to face with a seiieB of eouirudicUuy siatciiienls which 
almost defy eiucidatioiu Sunut communes, for instance, 
when asked for returns hy the Chntrul Cloverniiieiii, have 
given the mmiherof families assisted, others the liiiiuher of 
individuals in these families. Honit* have' returned t!m 
number of beds in the institutioim whicli provide indoor 
relief; others the mimlH^r of pt‘opIt* occupying tlujse hcfls 
during the year. Some have only emumeraied iiiose }mr- 
manently in receipt of relief ; otlu;rs have ineluded cases 
of temporary assistance. Critical examination of these 
sources may eliininati^ ernus to a certain extent, yet 
although every possible vaiv has l)een taken, the figures 
given here must be understood iu convey hut> a rough 
indication of the actual facts. !Many of tliem t'ould not 
have been presented at all but fjr the c{Airiesy of the 
Minister of Justice, who has jjermiiied ihtj ctxamination 
of unpublished statistica 

Let us consider first the number of those redievtai hy 
the Bitrmiui de Thm* btalicK, as already 

stated, are responsible for tht» udniinisiratifui of all puldic poor 
relief, except in aliuut three hundred conuimncs wlien* thcTC 
are also Cummismo'Ufi Jfo.s/uVrs. The latcHt puldislied 
statistics are those of M. van OverhtTgh, wlio was the 
secretary to the Eoyal CoimnisHion on Pwr IMicFof 189^ 
to 1900, and who estimates the average numher of out- 
door paupers in the iieriod 1890 to 1894 at 880,^55 
per annum, or aixty-ono for every 1000 infiahitantHr' IJn- 

* Tlie Jiimmtx (k Biai/mmnte, bear tia; csxiHJtiHB of aimLstiiJK tli<* poor hi 

fotmdliiigs not proviibnl for in hmatirs not placM^I in an 

a»y!iiin, doafAUutBS and blind \^b(» arn caroii for in no iHlucational 

institniltm, abl«*bo<!ied vagraiUs and Iniggam in tliw i/r Ik/ii(p\ 

They alw) maintain tlie charity schnolB. Titey are not provide 

instnwiion, but they may imy the Bc-honl fech of poor ohildroii. Thi-y may 
baild bouaos for working men or for the jKMir. Tln^y must oontribnte 
according to their ability to the fundn of the Mmis «k IHtk (niiudelpal pawn 
shopn) and to the *%^<nrmmn Fund” (IkAum/ dr i(f UfjkhJitm eanrrrfimU 
laidtiifamom: puhiiqiH% lims, p, II). 

* f bo average population, ISbO to 1891, m taken aa 6,201,070. 
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published figures which the writer has been permitted to 
examine at the Ministry of Justice, show the average 
number of separate persons annually assisted by the Bureaux 
de Bienfauance during the years 1895 to 1899 to have 
been 855,442. As the number relieved appears to have 
been decreasing,^ this average compares satisfactorily with 
M. van Overbergh’s figures.” It must be remembered, 
however, that the figures inspected at the Ministry, as 
well as those of M* van Overbergh, are based upon 
returns supplied by the communes without any super- 
vision. Careful investigation made personally in several 
communes inclines the writer to the belief that the 
number of persons actually assisted by the Bureaux de 
Bienfaimoice is in excess, possibly in considerable excess, 
of the official figure. The statistics of most of the 
communes visited are so rough, and are compiled by 
such varying methods, that no certain conclusions can 
drawn from them; but certainly their general tendency 
is to understate the numbers relieved. In the absence, 
however, of actual facts, the writer prefers not to put 
forward a higher figure, but to accept the official 
estimate (viz. 355,000) as approximately correct for the 
present time.^ 


1 1895 

. 


362,070 

1896 

, 


361,727 

1897 

. 


347,342 

1898 

. 

, 

357,133 

1899 

. 

. 

348,939 


^ The above figures vary greatly from those given by M. Beco in the 
Ilapporl de la Commission de VArt de Gufrir for the year 1891, Here the 
outdoor paupers are estimated at 742,638, i.c.l21 for every 1000 inhabitonts. 
Upon examination, however, it appears that the two estimates are not really 
comparable, for while M. Beco has included all those who are ‘ entitled to 
receive free medical relief,” the other two estimates concern as a rule those 
only who have actually received it. In most parts of Belgium it is com- 
paratively easy for the poor to have their names inscribed upon a list 
entitling them to free medical relief, and many poor families do tins at the 
beginning of the year. Of course many who do so do not require mediail 
attendance, M. Beco has included all those whose names hail been inaeribed 
upon the *‘Free Medical List.” 

^ It has not been found possible to establish any detailed roiiiparisoii 
between the proportion of the population now in leceipt of lelief and that in 
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Turning now to the relief given hy the (kimmirnii^m des 
Ifospices'^ (indoor rtdiefj, we arii dtfaling wiifi very much 
smaller nuinhers; fur, as ulrciuly state il, whereas almost 
without exception every eomnmne lias its Bamm de 
Bknfaisame^ only 334 have Commissiom des Mosjmes. 
In the great majority of communes, where tlieru in no 
Coimnission dn JhsjneeSf the whole W(U*k of poor relief 
Mis upon the Bimaii de Bien/aimnee. Unpuhlished 
figures, obiuincti from the Ministry uf Justice, give the 
average number of individuals recedving indoor relief for 
the years 1895 to 1899 an 72,025 — -a iigure which tallies 
with M. van Overhergh’s estimate of 70,000 Jta the average 
for the years 1890 to 1894, The nundait in apparently 
increasing,- and we may reckon it as abuui 80,000^ at the 
present time (1909). 

In order to arrive at the total number of pernons receiv- 
ing public rdief in Belgium, four other cIasse,H of paupers 
must be considered. Fortunately, here we are furnished 
with accurate statistics. The number in each of the classes 
on December 31, 1904, wms an follows:— 


past times, A immler of estinmtps liave Ueeij p«nii8h<*<!, refen iiig to various 
dates and going as far tacrlc as 1828, but none tg* them will l«‘ar f'xaiiunation. 
They do, however, justify the conclusion that the pruporti<ni is a dinimislnng 
one, 

^ It will he remembenici that certain comnnmea in Helgimii have endow- 
mente given to them for tlio purpose of providing indoor relief for different 
classes of jwr |)er»ons. When such endowments have been granted, the 
communes have apiwinted coniniittces called C&mmimwns des Jh^pims to 
adininistei the fumls, llioy undertake the assistance of the sick in their 
hospitals, of the old, the infirai, of foundlings and orphans in their kmpkes^ 
of deaf-mutes and blind in s|HiciaI institutions, infirm vagrants and beggars 
in Midmm <k Ee/uge and. Vdpdta de and children in chanty 

schools. 


*1895 

* 

* 


71,195 

1896 


, 


71,986 

1897 

. 

. 


71,107 

1898 

, 



71,968 

1899 

. 

. 


7S,870 


® M. Beco’a estimate of 30,907 as the number receiving indoor relief in 
1891 is certainly*-wroiig. He has given in many, if nut in all emm, the 
number of beds in the various institutions, regardless of tlm number of those 
occupying them during the year. 
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In the Labour Colonies and Eefuges of Merxplas, 

Hoogstraeten, etc. . . . . . . 7,384 

Gluldren maintained in boarding scliools at the 

public expense ...... 2,297 

Pauper lunatics ....... 18,729 

In blind schools and deaf and dumb institutions . 7,207 


Total 33,617 


The above iSgiires denote the number of persons in 
residence upon a given day, and not the total number of 
inmates during the year. For this reason, and also because 
some of these classes are on the increase, the total number 
of persons who spend the whole or part of each year in 
these institutions at the present time may be estimated as 
36,000. Taking this figure, we find that 471,000 persons 
are annually receiving public relief in Belgium. This 
estimate, as already said, must be received with caution, 
but as it is based upon very careful examination of the 
available data, it may be regarded as approximately 
accurate. Upon the basis of this figure it appears that out 
of every thousand persons, sixty-six receive public relief of 
one kind or another.^ Excluding 2600 lunatics and 
vagrants, the number is 62 per thousand, which is much 
higher than the corresponding figure for the Unite<l 
Kingdom, viz. 49*5 per thousand.^ 

In this calculation no account has been taken of 
privately organised charity. When it is remembered how 
widely this is distributed by the Church, it will be readily 
perceived how large must be the proportion of the people 
of Belgium who, in greater or smaller measure, receive 
charitable assistance. 

In considering the Belgian relief statistics the reader 
must not forget that public poor relief is much more readily 
granted in Belgium than in England. In the latter country 
it is given, theoretically at any rate, only to the destitute. 
In Belgium, as will be shown later in this chapter, it is 

1 Total population taken as 7,160,647 (1906). The figures refer to all 
who receive relief during the year. 

2 In 1906-7. See of the Boyal ComwmiQih on the Poor Laws^ 
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disfcribiiiecl, often in exeeediiigly small to tlicwe 

who, although poor, could not be describi'd as flastitiite. 
Frequently the relief consists only of a few loaves of bread, 
or a few sacks of coal in the winter, the total value of the 
goods given to a family in the course of a year not oxceial- 
ing 4 to 8 shillings. 

Having establislied, with as much awmratw as Urn avail- 
able information will allow, the number of perhons in 
Belgium who receive relief from public funds, we may 
proceed to examine the methods employini for relieving 
distress, and discuss their social and tdibids. 

Let us again bt^gin with the dr 

These, it will be rememlxu'cd, are eommittc*es appoinietl by 
the communal councils, and chargtHl with the adiuiiiistra- 
tion of all relief except that undertaken by tfm (^uaunisdoHH 
des IIo*^pice,H, 

The income of the i/Mrm//,/? f/r y/ov(/bm//aa; is derived 
from various sources. Half (48 juir cent) of it t'ornes from 
taxes levied upon the communes, and the bulk of the 
remainder from land or (4her property (wviied by the 
different local de Bienfinmrice} Unfortunately, 

information is not availabltj regarding the. exact objects 
upon which the Bureaus de Bieufam(Hce expeiid their 
income. Half a century ago such accounts werct puldished 
in great detail, but in recent years little has Imti iisccfrtain- 
able besides the total sum exptmded. The writer has, 
however, obtained access to unpublished 8tatisti<js, which 
show that in 1899, the latest year for which detiuled 
information was available, the total expen<Oture of the 
Bureaux de Bienfaimnee amounted to £477,066. Of this, 
39 per cent was for old and infirm people, 1 1 per cent 
for orphans, and 50 per cent for other persons, of whom 
more than half were assisted tliroughout the whole year. 

^ The proportion of the income of the Buream ik Bknfamntt derivexi 
from taxation is attwlily increasing. In 1858 it only amonntod to 16 per 
cent The proportion vanes greatly from comnmne to mmmmm. In 
Nainnr, for^ instance, 85 per cent is from taxation, as compared with 
14 per cent in Limbonrg. Generally speaking, the Walloon provinces derive 
a larger portion of their ineome from taxation than the Flerniah. 
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The rtflicf afiiniiiistered by the Bureattx de JJiea/fdHfrnee 
amoiinieil in 1899 to 1b. 5d, per head of the population, 
or an averages of 27a for every person assisted.^ 

The smallness of the average sum paid in relief is 
very noticeable. Even allowing for the fact that somci 
of the eases only received medical relief, the figures indicate 
how general in Belgium is the policy of making very small 
grants to a large number of persons. As the amount 


^ Tlic fjguoiS per province for the year 1809 are given in the folkmnig 
(able : 


1 

1 

] l^nu'srmvh. 

No of 
Inlubil.uit 

Total 
Uoliof atl- 
muufaU'ied. 

Oo‘,tp»T 
toad of 
Total Poxm- 
lation. 

No. of 
P(*rsons 
relieved. 

IV>- 
conUijrn 
of Tot, .1 
rojmla 
ttori If’* i 
licved. 1 

J 

l' 

Amount 
paid per 
Person 
icheted, 

1 



£ i 

s. d. 


i 1 

s 

d. 

Antwerp 

819,159 i 

57,860 

1 4| 

37,738 

4*60 ' 

30 

2 

Biabant 

1,263,807 ; 

96,922 

1 et 

102,229 

8-09 ' 

19 

0 

West I’landers 

805,236 

90,622 

2 2| 

72,759 

9 04 1 

24 

7 

East Flandeis 

' 1,02'), 1)71 

75,746 

1 5 

37,702 

3*66 ^ 

39 

8 

Ilainaut 

; 1,142,954 

62,782 

1 1 

33,113 

2*92 ! 

37 

3 

Liege . 

826,175 

44,358 

1 0| 

! 26,993 

3*15 j 

34 

1 

Limbmirg 

240,796 

18,414 

1 6| 

18,030 

7-49 1 

20 

7 

Luxembourg . 

219,200 

9,277 

0 10 

4,544 

2*08 1 

40 

5 

Namur . 

346,612 

‘ 21,086 

3 2^ 

16,531 

4*77 ! 

25 

4 

The Kingdom 

6,693,810 

477,066 

1 6 

348,939 

5*21 : 

27 

1 


It will bo remembered that the elatusties legarding the nuniher of panpeie 
are very nnsatisfactory, and that any estimate based upon these figures must 
be somewhat rough. 

The cost of poor relief per head of the ])Opulation is exceedingly high 
in West Flanders. It is lowest of all in Luxembourg, where the‘ amount 
is little more than one-third of that in West Flanders. Speaking generally, 
it is higher in the Flemish than in the Walloon ])rovinceH ; but the 
sum paid per person lelieved is higher in the Whilloon provinces than 
in the Flemish. The reason for this ap]iears to He iiartly in the smaller 
amount of poverty found in the AValloon provinces, hut also in their supeiioi 
administration of relief. The people are more mdep?nclent ; they have not 
been accustomed, by the historic existence among them of rich cliariteble 
institutions, to look for x^iihlic sujipoit in disticss to the same extent as tlie 
Flemish. It is interesting to note that West Flanders, which pays so nnii li 
more in relief than the other xirovinces, is also x>oaitively flooded itli other 
charitable agencies. 

In England and 'Wales the average cost per outdoor pauper (exclmb 
ing expenditure out of loans) for the period 1902-1906 was £6*17:6 
(Cd. 3666, p. 406), but, for reasons which need not hen* be entered into, 
this figure is really not comparable with the Belgian statistics 
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given in 1899 averaged only 27a, iti m obvioiiH that 
many families received so liUk that they could prylmbly 
have pulled tlirougli wiihotii ii. Ji may Ijo urged that 
this does not follow, that sometiines a very little relief 
given carefully and at a critical miuneni may Jusi giiflk-e 
to prevent a family from In^cmning dcHlitute. This, of 
course, is true; but the writer has s^itisMed hinmtdf, both 
by enquiry and personal investigation, that thci large 
number of small charitable doles revealed by the statistics 
cannot be justified in this way. 

Thai there is no clearly defined policy in the administra- 
tion of public relief in Belgium is not surprising when 
it IS remembered that in a country whose siKt*. aiul ]>opnla- 
tion are both less than double ihostj of Yorkshire, this 
administration is undertaken by about three tiunisand 
local committees without effective supervision or control 
from any central departimmt. Some of tlume committees 
arc comparatively wealthy, large sums having been left to 
them by charitable persons, or the land originally gi"a!itc<l 
to them having greatly ixicreased in value. OUicrs are 
exceedingly poor. 

An examination of the facts shows ck^rly iliat the 
number of paupers varies in j^roportion to the wealth of 
the Bureau de Bienf aisauce, (Jomparo., fijr insiancx^ two 
groups of comnuines in the rural distri(dB of West Flanders. 
In the one, containing twenty-one communes, the Bureaux 
de Bienfaisame are ricli, the funds at their disposai being 
sufficient for an annual payment of more than 4s. 9d. per 
head of the population. In the other, containing twenty 
communes, they are poor, their annual income iMuounting 
on the average only to 3d. per hcjad of the population^ 
The first group has 27,761 inhabitants, the second 74,179, 
or almost thrice the number. Now, though the economic 
conditions of the two groups are similar^ we find tliat 

^ These figures refer to income derived from endowments, or to gifts made 
By private ^ benefactors j they do jiot take into account any income derived 
from taxation. As, however, the amount of such income is never veiy groat 
in country distnets, this fact will not interfere with the conclusions drawn 
from the illustration. 
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where the Burmux de Bienfahmice are rich, tfie inimlxir of 
old and infirm perKoriB receivirig outdoor relief is exactly 
ihr(*e times avS great, in proportion to the total population, 
as where tfiey are poor ! The rich communes avssist, in 
proportion, twice the number of orphans, and dispense 
permanent relief to almost four times as many persons. 
In fact, those who receive jx)rmanent outdoor relief are 
actually more numerous in the rich communes, with their 
tobil populatioii of 27,761, than in tlie poor comtnnneH, 
with their total population of 74,179 ; while the extent of 
tlic distrihuti<m of temporary outdoor relief is also mueli 
greater. The proportion of persons in receipt of eithcu* onc^ 
or the otlier in some rich communes is veritably appalling. 
Por instance, in the communes of Proven Steenkerko, Dude 
Capelle, and Stuyvekenskerke 20 per cent or more of the 
total population receive outdoor relief, while in Mannekens- 
vere the extraordinary proportion of no less than 40 per 
cent is readied. These communes are situat<‘d in a rural 
district, whore agriculturists are crying out aloud i ‘or worktu's, 
and are prepared to accept almost any able-bodied person 
who offers his services. 

There is not the least doubt that in many communes 
throughout Belgium public relief is used as a means of 
influencing votes for party purposes. This is almost in- 
evitable in a country where party feeling runs so higfi, 
and party divisions enter so deeply into the social life. As 
previously shown in this volume, it is the rule rather than 
the exception in Belgium to find that in a given locality 
Catholics, Liberals, and Socialists have their se.parate trade 
unions, co-operative societies, and cafes. Indeed, the greati*r 
number of the social institutions of Belgium are ilivided 
into political camps, each working for its own members and 
excluding from its benefits the members of the opposing 
camps. This being so, the natural result is that if in any 
locality the Liberals or the Socialists are in power, tlu^y 
feel that in the administration of public relief meinbers 
of their own parties have a special claim upon them ; and in 
the same way the Catholics, when in power, favour members 
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of their party. Sucli action, thougli illegal and unjiiKt to 
the poor, is very widespread. It is most marked in the 
small towns and rural districts; in the liirge towns it is 
found least, soniotimcH not at all. The writesr has con- 
tinually come across cases where party iidluence has been 
most strongly exerted in connection with the adiuiidBtration 
of poor relief. Of course, being illegal, it is exereised in 
such a way that no definite charge can l«i brought home ; 
but of its existence, and of the great freeilom with which it 
is used, there is no doubt whatever. It usually leads to 
greatly increased liberality to persons liclonging to the 
party in power, and to a free distribution of relief im- 
mediately lieforo elections. Again, the granting of relief 
is sometimes made dependent upon parents sending their 
children to a particular school. After consiiicrable empury 
the writer has failed to discover a single, instanee in 
Belgium where a change in the political majority in the 
communal council (which, it will be remembered, app<dnts 
the committees that administer puhlie relief) has not lieoii 
followed by a corresponding change in the jjrntiinjicl of the 
relief committee. In Great Britain the disenfraucdiisement 
of paupers tends to prevent corruption of this kind, hut in 
Belgium the receipt of public relief carries witli it no loss 
of civil rights. 

While the condition of things just doscrihed is very 
general in Belgium, there are certain communes, some of 
them quite small, where the administrntion of poor relief 
is both intelligent and free from political bias. The writer 
has iiersonally encountered instances of this kind, both 
where the administrators were Catholic and where they 
were Socialist and Liberal. In these communes a really 
earnest effort was being made so to administer poor relief 
as to strengthen a sense of independence among the poor, 
and thus to reduce pauperism. Frankness, however, 
compels the statement that such communes are rare ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. 

The English observer is specially impressed by the 
calibre of those willing to serve upon the Bur mux de. 
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Bknfithfntiie or lliu Cammimum Horaces. These 
bodies have litihi diflkiuliy in Becurini^ tho best men, and 
an enormous amount of iniseliish work is undertaken witliout 
jiaymenL Party spirit enters into it to a greater extent 
than in Phiglaini ; but then, as explained elsewlmre, the 
P»elgian point of view is widely (lifferent. 

l^oor relief is often given, in Belgium, to those in receipt 
of low wages, especially if there is a large family, and the 
tendency of such a policy must undoubtedly be to keep the 
level of wagers low. 

To show the extent of this practias wfiich cannot hut 
have a demoralising effect u])on a large part of the working- 
class population, Ike example of Ghent m<ay be examined — 
not as an exceptional, but Jis a typical instance. 

We find accordingly that in Ghent, ^ in 190G, a year of 
industrial prosperity- — 

1183 families recemd poor rdkf on account of lt>w wagM and larga 

familii^s <ff chihhvn 

2G87 „ mcknpN^ydiftahlement, 

and old ago. 

483 „ „ „ temporarily during the winter. 

640 „ „ „ during confmeiuent of the ^ufe 

(la *7d. eacli) 

Tims in nearly a quarter of the crises in Ghent poor 
relief was given as a supplement to low wages. 

The writer also obtained information regarding the con- 
dition of twenty-four families in Courtrai who, when visited 
in connection with Ms housing enquiry- in 1908, were 
found to be in receipt of out-relief. In only two of tlie 
twenty-four households was the head unemployed, in botli 
cases on account of old age (one of them being in receipt of 
the State pension of £2 :12s. per annum). The average 
size of the families was four adults and four children, mid 
the average earnings I7s. lOd. per household. The poor 
relief amounted to 9d. a week in one case, lOd. in thirteen 
cases, 1& 3d. in three crises, Is. 8d. in two cases, 5d. and 

^ The population of Ghent in 1900 wan 160,133. 

2 See Chapter XXYIII 
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payment of rent in two piynient of mii only m one 

case, wliile in two caBea the annmnt mm not ascertained. 
On the average, the relief per family (aawsiiig the value of 
rent at Is. 8cl) ainoimititi to la per week, or an athiition fd 
G|- per cent to tlie income. Tims it will ht* Been that the 
relief adininistenxl to snpplenienfe wages is too low efri»ctnally 
to raise the standard of comfurL 

It is not necessary to dwell upon ilie dangers of a 
policy of this kind. The coinpiraiivc siuallnem of tin? doles, 
and tiic fact ifiat they are not given iinivcrKally Imt only 
in some parts of the country, prevent tlie <HmMH|Eent 
lowering of wages from reaching really aericnis proportions, 
but the principle involved is the «4me tliat led to the 
terrible social crisis experienced in England before tlie 
reform of the Poor Laws in I8d4. 

That the grants made to Hupplemeut low wages tend to 
keep wages down, was frankly admittinl by a largis employer 
of labour in a conversation hold in the cenirsi of this 
enquiry. Ho said wages were higher in fiis eonmmne than 
in some of those in the neighbourhood, kjcause the Bureau 
ie Bienfaisance wag poor and could not Buppituneiit them. 
Where it could, the workmen were content to take a h>wer 
wage, expecting the Bureau to make up the deficiency. 

Ii5t us now consider the work of the Ctnmimswm dee 
ffospices. These, as already stated, are lowil committees 
appointed by the communal councils to adininistor indoor 
relief. In 1899 there were in all 384 of tliase com- 
mittees in Belgium. The divMo!i bedween their work and 
that of the Bureaux de Bun/amime is by no means clear, 
for where the Oommudom dm Hospices arc rich anti the 
Buream ie Bienfaisame poor, indoor relief is largely 
administered ; where the reverse is the or where there 
is no Commission des Hospices, outdoor relief is tlie rule. 

Except in two or threxs communes the two bodies are 
entirely distinct and separate — an arrangement Imdiiig to 
much waste and fatal to systematic work. It is as though, 
in England, there were two entirely separate Boards of 
Guardians — ^one to administer indoor, the other outdoor 
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relief, with no co-ordinaiing link between them. Tlie 
Co77im'mio7is des Hospices are by no means evenly distri- 
buted over the country. Almost half of them (157) are 
found in the two Flanders, 49 in Brabant, 44 in Hainaut, 
30 in Liege, 28 in Antwerp, while Namur and Luxem- 
bourg have only 9 each, and Limboiirg only 8. The hospices 
in Brabant are the richest of all, owing to the existence of 
so many wealtliy foundations in Brussels; they expend 
annually about £130,000 (£126,780 in 1899), nearly one- 
tliird of the combined expenditure of the Cotmmssions des 
Hospices througliout the country. 

From such information as is available it appears that 
of those relieved in 1899, 11,557 were more than seventy 
years of age, arid 7907 others were too old and infirm to 
follow their occupations. These two classes together repi^e- 
sent 20 per cent of the total number relieved. To them 
must be added 7583 orphans, 1067 persons injured in 
connection with their work, and 45,756 (or 62 per cent of 
the whole) classed under the vague heading, '' Other poor 
persons."' Personal enquiry in search of further particulars 
of this class has proved unavailing; probably, however, 
most of them were sick persons in hospitals, for upon tlie 
Oommissiom des Hospices falls the responsibility for such 
work as in England is done by hospitals supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

The figures relating to indoor relief in Belgium are also 
very unsatisfactory. According to official statistics (un- 
published) the total cost in 1899 was £426,834d Of 
this sum 23 per cent is derived from taxation, the 
remainder from the land or other properties with whicli 
the Commissions des Hospices were originally endowed, or 
which have been presented to them since.^ The cost of 
relieving the diflerent classes of paupers is as follows : — 

^ These figures do not apparently in all cases include the entire of 
administration, 

2 Some fear is occasionally expressed at the increase in landed possessions 
of the Bureaux dc Bunfaisauce and of the Cmmmimm den Ilmjdcea. The 
latest statistics which show the exact extent of these are for the year 1804 . 
At that time the Bureaux de Bienfaisance owned 99,000 acres, and the 
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} The aged <^f more than neveiity ye.uH 
I The aged and infinn pensuiis wht> are una!»' 
I to earn sufficient to keep theinselven 
‘ Orphans ..... 
Other panpers 

PaujHjrs injured during work . 

Total 


KuiaU'i" 

P*'r 

f *1 flit 



, i 


j 

i 

15*7 

95,272 

. 7,907 

10*7 

70,9^3 

7,583 ' 

10*2 

71,515 

. 45,756 : 

62*11 

l8d,8MS 

' 1,067 , 

1*4 

5,256 

. 73,870 i 

lOO'O 

426,834 


This table sliows that the average eust of iiiduor relief 
amoimted in 1899 to £5 : 15 : 2 per head of iliose relieved.^ 

This figure, however, includes a number wlio may only 
have been relieved for a very sliort tima 'Most c»f these 
will be found among the last two classes in tlae ahm* tabhg 
namely, '"Other paupers” and "Paupers injured during 
work.” If we omit these, tluj avtTage caest ptT person 
relieved was £8:18:5. To explain wliy the figure is ho 
low it will be necessary briefly to consider how indoor 
relief in Belgium is orgaiuHed. 

Except in a few isolated cases, it is not administered on 
the English principle in institutions din^ctly controllt'd by 
the Poor Law authorities. One of tliree different syatemB 
is generally adopted. Under tlu^ first of these the Com- 
missw7m des Ifos 2 ncfs themselvt\H conduct, ihrcmgh a 
secretary, all business matters connected witli the kos^nces 
under tlieir authority. They also appoint all lay memlierB 
of the staff, but the direct care of the inmaies is handed 
over to a religious order, whose members receive from the 
Commission a fixed salary, usually from £8 to £12 a year. 

CrnmnmmiB des Ilospicm 91,2/9 acres— together 2*6 imr cent of the total 
aim of the country. The exaet amount of projHiity prcscntcfl to these bodies 
since 1864 is not known, but it is improbable that their total possesahuis 
amount to more than S ];>©r cent of the land of the country at tin* present 
time. Owing to the labour and coat of maintenance nf landed pr«i|H*rty there 
is a tendency at present for the VotmmissOms dm Jlusplm to sell their land 
and to purchasi? State securitiea. 

^ In England and Wales the average cost per indoor pauper (excluding 
exjMinditur© out of loans) for the jM*nod 1902 to w*as £2H : 6 ; 2 

(CM. 3665, p. 405), but this Oguie is not really comparable with the Belgian 
statistics. 
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Under the second system the financial management, as well 
as the personal care of the inmates, is largely handed over 
to a religious congregation, which furnishes the Comiriissions 
des Hospices with monthly accounts of the expenditure 
incurred. The third system, which is universally practised 
in the case of communes where there is no Co 7 nmission drs 
Hospices (ie. in seven-eighths of the communes of Belgium), 
as well as in sonre where there is one, is to send those 
persons who require indoor relief to be cared for in convents 
or in hospices situated in other communes, where places are 
vacant. Many convents in Belgium are willing to under- 
take work of this kind at fixed rates, which are so low as 
to render competition from public authorities practically 
impossible. This explains why, with the exception of the 
Government institutions at Mei'xplas, etc., practically all 
indoor relief, including the work of hospitals, asylums, deaf 
and dumb and blind institutions, is increasingly being under- 
taken by the Church. Why,” it may be asked, should 
the Church be willing to undertake this responsibility upon 
such low terms ? ” The answer is that the administration 
of charity is regarded by Catholics as a sacred duty. They 
consider that charity should be administered by the Church, 
and that the atmosphere of the institutions in which 
indoor relief is given should be religious (i.e. Catholic). In 
order to create this atmosphere hundreds of devuted-^minen 
consecrate their lives to superintending the hospices for 
scarcely any payment beyond the bare cost of very simple 
living. Under such circumstances competition from institu- 
tions which have to pay ordinary salaries to their staff 
becomes impossible. 

The following words of M. A. Beeckman offer an 
interesting confirmation of the abo\m While addressing 
a meeting of the Eoyal Commission on Poor Law, March 25, 
1897, he said: "At present, as everybody will agree, tlie 
Catholic charities are by far the most prosperous, the most 
effective, and the most extensive. They relieve every kintl 
of misery, assist all who are in misfortune, and care for 
all who are infirm. What gives them this ])Ower, what 
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renders them capable of a devotion which knows no limits 
and explains their success, is the fact that they are 
connected with the Church. And you want to mivet this 
connection which is their strengtii and might ? We shall 
never consent to it. You want to impose tipm m rtdigious 
neutrality ? But, for the OathuHc, mnitrality is ulmust as 
much to he condemned as active hostility/' 

The remun(*ration wliich tfu^ Catliolic communiticH are 
willing to accept for their care of tlm aged, ilut sick and 
infirm, and orphans is almost increditdy low. The 3fimiieur 
helge for January 27, 1906, publishes a list of the charges 
made by a number of hospices for tlie maintenance of old 
and infirm people. This list embraces the whi>le of 
Belgium, with the exception of East Flanders. The figures 
show that in the Flemish portion ()f Belgium thirty-four 
out of forty-seven institutions will undertake tht* charge of 
an infirm person for less than 9(1 per day. Borne of them 
ask only 3Jd., and none ask more than Is. 0|d. In the 
Walloon districts tlu». charges are higher, Partiindurs of 
them are given for twenty-four institutioiiH, in only foim of 
which they fall so low as 8 Id., while in stwen Is. 0 |(l or more 
is charged. The highest charge in the wiioh* of Padgium 
is 2 s. 8 d. per day/ It must further k) remem}>en4 that 
these figures include tlie whole cost of maintenance, not 
only food, but (dothing, washing and attendance, and 
upkeep of buildings. Low as they ai'C, liowever, ihoj are 
subject to reduction in certain cases, and even tlic^ lowest 
are consideraWy liigber than tliose in vogue fifty or sixty 
years ago, when chargtjs of 1 d. a day were not unknown I 
The fact that higher prices are cliarged in tlie Walloon 
districts than in the Flemish is interesting, and confirms 
the view that the standard of comfort in the former is 
higher. The lowest figure at wiiich the infirm are cared 
for in the State institutions — particulars of which are 
given later — is Is. 2 |d. a day. Hence it is not surprising 

^ The alcove ilgures refer oaly to /wnpireSt iimtitutioiw ultimately 
ooatroIM by Oommmimis de^ Ifoi^ieea^ although iiialer the iiumediate 
direction of yaiious religions orders. They do mt refer to coiiTiiita, for 
these publish no figures. 
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that commuaes anxious to limit the cost of poor relief 
prefer to send their infirm citizens to hospices and convents. 

The writer has visited a number of these, and has often 
been impressed by the spotless cleanliness of the rooms and 
the kindly and devoted care of the Sisters'" in charge. 
The food also seems wholesome and adequate, while the 
healthy occupations found for practically all inmates not 
entirely incapable form a pleasing contrast to the aimless 
and pathetic waiting for death " which depresses the 
visitor to some English workhouses. The women are 
usually employed in knitting or lace-making, and the men 
on the farm or vegetable garden. The women's work is 
sold for their own benefit, while the men are rewarded for 
theirs either by better food or a small pourhoire at the 
end of each week. 

The hospices and convents visited represent, needless to 
say, only a small proportion of the whole, and as there is 
absolutely no Government inspection, information cannot he 
given as to the remainder. That the conditions ai'e not 
always so satisfactory as those described above, is made clear 
by the fact that men frequently seek to be transferred from 
privately managed hospices to the State institutions at 
Merxplas and Hoogstraeten, with their somewhat severe 
and semi-penal management. Some communes try to 
counteract efforts of this kind by promising the men a 
small weekly sum as pocket money so long as they will 
stay in the private hospices. The following extract from 
a letter sent to the writer by a friend in Belgium also points 
to the fact that the conditions are not always good. “I 
myself," he says, ‘Hen years ago, had a servant whose 
old mother was being cared for in a convent in Jkst 
Flanders, My servant went pretty often to see her, and 
each time returned complaining that she was not kept 
clean, and was often left alone for houis when she was ill 
Her linen was hardly ever changed and she did not get 
enough to eat. Her son, in order to be near his mother, 
got a job as gardener at the convent, where, instead of an 
ordinary wage, he received only a few centimes a day " (in 

2 I 
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addition to board and lodging)* "‘We mmt ml, lniwev^r, 
blame particular individuals in this conncetion, Jhiily 
contact with misery somewhat hardens the liearts tnen 
of these good Sisters. Sorrow embittern, and it t-annot he 
supposed that with 22d. a day verj" much can l*e |m>‘\ided 
in the way of comfort, especially when it is reiiiuml«*rc(i 
that the overhead charges of the establishuamt mu<t be 
paid. We may be certain thattlse Sistiirain thenc convents 
do not themselves live luxuriously/' 

Unfortunately, as the privattdy managed institutions 
publish no accounts, we do not know exact Ij what 
economies enable religious eongregatioiis to make such 
remarkably km charges for the maintenance of those 
placed under their care. One nr^teworthy ecom^iny is found 
in the wages of superintendeuce, f(a\ us already stutiai, the 
hospices and convents are stidied by those who iiiithuiake 
the work, almost without salary, from a sense of rcHgious 
duty. Besides effecting economy, this fact has an important 
influence on the tone of tlic establishments. 

It has already been stated that in Belgium hospiiuk 
for the sick are placed timler the idiargc of the Com- 
missions des ]I()spic€S, who generally arraiigi* with Caiholic 
religious congregations to administer them m they lio the 
hospices. The charges made are exceedingly low. Similar 
methods prevail with n^gard to orplianuges, whicli are 
usually attached to a convent. There, again, remarkably 
low charges are made. The convent of Heule in West 
Flanders offers to receive orphans at £3 a year. Other 
orphanages will accept them at prices rangiiig from £6 a 
year upwards. If, however, tho^ who send the orplmns to 
the institutions undertake that they sliall remain till they 
reach their majority, the charges are considerably lower. 
Some orphanages take the children for nothing, otliers 
at tern varying from £4 to £6 per annum. These figures 
refer to the Flemish provincea Tlie number of orphanages 
is much smaller in the Walloon provinces, and the charges 
made are higher, as in the case of the fw^iees. The low 
charges are, however, largely accounted for by the great 
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amount of work performed by the inmates. Every convent 
is a busy amtre of industry, sewing, corset-making, glove- 
making, lace-making, and laundry work being the chief 
occupations. Their competition is much resented by gome 
of those engaged in outside industries, who consider it 
unfair that they should have to compete with institutions 
whose workers are not paid wages, and whose workrooms 
are hever visited by the factory inspector. This com- 
jietition is the more serious because a number of those 
lirought up in the orphanagas, feeling themselves unfitted 
for ordinary life, and having become attached to the 
Sisters under whose direction they have lived for so long, 
stay in the establishments after reaching their majority, 
and continue to work for nominal salaries.^ 

Much of what has been said about orphanages aj^i'dit'S 
also to lunatic asylums, the control of which has passed 
almost entirely into the hands of the Freres de la Ghariti, 
who are willing to undertake the care of the insane at 
fees which defy competition. For many years a large 
proportion of the insane in Belgium have been boarded 
out among the peasants in Gheel, in the province of 
Antwerp, and lierneux, in the province of Li4ge. They 
live as members of the family, giving such help as they 
can in field work. At Gheel the peasants are paid sums 
varying from 8-|d. to Is. 0-|d. per day, at Lierneux rather 
more. But the practice of boarding out the insane in this 
manner tends to decline, for the Catholics now receive 

^ Tine following rules published by one of the orphanages, which may bo 
taken as more or less typical, show how little opportunity is gTanted for 
interoourse with the outside world. This lack of healthy intercourse is to 
be regretted, for it tends to unlit the children for ordinary lile after they t|nit 
the protecting walls of the orphanage. 

(1) Eelations, guardians, or patrons are reqiure<l to leave orphans in this 
establishment until the age of twenty-one, 

(2) No permission to go out with any person whatsoever is accorded. 
Instractive and recreative walks are organised from time to time. 

(S) Visits to pupils are j>ermitted twice a month, from half-past om to 
SIX, Sundays and legal fete days excluded. 

(4) The establishment will only undertake to place its chaigcs, and to 
furnish a trousseau in accordance with their merits, if they remain until they 
reach their majority (Eules of the orphanage of SL Viwml de Fa%d at 
Bruges). 
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them into asylums at very low fees “in Fluiiders, 9|cl 
per day and upwards. There are forty-three private 
asylums in Belgium, and three State aBjIuiiis wfiieti are 
entrusted to tiie care of religious houses. Tim.*-!.* undertake 
to care for the patients at daily cliarges of S|ii. and 
upwards.^ 

Labour OoLONiKs 

• I- 

Before we piweed to a cun.dderatiou of privakdy 
organised charitable relief, a word must be said witti refer- 
ence to the large labour colonies at ilerxplaH and Ifoog- 
straeten. These are not under the ttontroi either of the 
JSureauz* ik Bienfaimwr or of the Cummismtnu des 
JImpices, but are managed directly by tiie Htate," 

Although these two large colonies profess to btt flistinct 
in character, in practice timir methotis differ little. T!il* 
colony at Metxplas is calle<l a ^ffndkik and is 

distinctly penal, wliile the colony at Hoogstratften, to whicdi 
is joined that of Wortei, is a Maison de Ik/nge, and chiefly 
harbours persons wlio are <jld and incapable*. 

In Belgium vagrancy and mendicity are penal offeneaH, 
and all i^ersons found homeless or begging and without 
visible means of support, may be amtsted and sentenced 
by a police court to detention at eitlier Ilcmgstraeten or 
Merxplas. If the destitution which leads to begging is 
due to no fault of lus own, the i>ar8on arrested is sent to 
Hoogstraeten, but if he is a confirmed beggar or has a 
bad character he is sent to Merxplas, In botli mms the 
term of commitment varies from a ininiimim of two years 
to a maximum of seven yams* It is also possible for the 
destitute to apply for admission to the House of lefuge, 
and, as a matter of fact, voluntary entries are still frequent, 
although diminishing. 

^ The Bums actually paid m the three State iiistitutioas wy, the uiiuimum 
being Is. I pi. per day, but 4d. to 4 pi. of this is repaid by the religious houses 
to the State im & rent hr the use of tim premises* 

^ Full accounts of tliese two coloiiios are to l>e found in tlie two reports 
of the Board of Trade ou Agemnes and Meihmisi for Ikuiing wUh the 
Ummpkged of 1893(0. 71B2) and 190i (Cd. 2804), also in many recent 
publications on the subject of unempio} ment. 
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When these institutions were inaugurated nearly a 
centui’y ago, and also when their organisation was re- 
modelled in 1891, it was hoped that they would lead to 
the gradual reclamation of the vagrant class. This hope 
has not been fulfilled. So far from being reduced, the 
number of entries is increasing year by year. In the 
Beggars' Depots it rose by regular stages from 2535 men 
in 1898, to 331£ in 1904, while in the Houses of Refuge 
it has remained more or less stationary, amounting in 1904 
to 3465. During their term of confinement at Merxplas 
the inmates have the opportunity of earning a small wage, 
part of which may be spent in little luxuries purchasable 
at the canteen, and the rest saved until they go out. It 
frequently happens that the savings of seven years are 
squandered in one great debauch after liberation. In 
such cases the individual, being without any means of 
support and having no intention of working, soon iimls 
himself sentenced to a fresh term of confinement, flow 
frequently a man once committed to Merxplas returns may 
be seen from the fact that of 5110 persons detained there 
in 1904, only 5*9 per cent were there for the first time, 
whilst 72 per cent had returned at least four times. 

An institution such as Merxplas, harbouring over five 
thousand men — men describable only as human wreckage, 
governed by military discipline and patrolled by soldiers 
carrying loaded muskets — is not the place in which an 
atmosphere favourable to moral reform can be created, no 
matter how earnest may be the efforts of the officials. 
These State institutions, in an ever-increasing degree, are 
developing into permanent asylums for those rained by 
drink, for the indolent, the incapable, and the old. 

On the 31st of December 1904, 38 per cent of the 
men and 15^ per cent of the women in the Houses of 
Refuge, and 12 per cent of the men and 16|" per cent 
of the women in the Beggars’ Depots, were over sixty years 
of age. Three-quarters of the men in the Houses of 
Refuge and half in the Beggars’ Depots were over forty. 

The existence of these large labour colonies and refuges, 
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and the huge iininber of private charities, whicli some 
of the poor know full well how to €»xpIoit, exphiiiiK tlie 
absence, in Bidgium, of the really dcBtitute pffopk wlio 
may be met with in other countrieH* The fact in, that 
unless the destitute can succeed in living on charities they 
are taken to a labour colony. The Gavernmeiit docs not 
permit them to remain at large. 

0 

Unofficial Ohakity under the Control of the Church 

So far we have dealt only with poor-relief paid for from 
public funds. There is, however, in Btfljrimn as in other 
countries, an enormous amount of charitable relief other 
than that granted by public hodias. In view of th(> fact 
that the various poor-relief authorities administering public 
funds make use of private institutions in which to board out 
the paupers for whom they are res^KniHible, it is iinpcwsible 
in Belgium to draw the sharii line be.tween ])ublic! and 
private charity that is drawn in Kugland. Paupers main- 
tained from the public Exche(}uor freciueutly occupy the 
same institutions as people cared fur at the cost of the 
Church or of private benefactors, or even paying for their 
own board and lodging. 

One of the chief .sources of information upon privately 
administered charity in Belgium is Belgium charituble} 
All examination of the GOO or more pages of this volume 
conveys some idea of the wonderful network of charitable 
institutions with which the country is coveted, and of the 
danger of pauperisation if the charities are not wisely 
administered. Any detailed statement of the specific 
charities would, of course', be impossible here, nor would 
it serve any useful purpose. There are charities for 
helping the poor at every stage of their existence — a fact 
made clear in the introduction to the work, where we read : 
“The charitable desire to make provision for the infinite 
variety of cases not dealt with by official relief has given 

^ Beigtqui dharUaUey new e<lition completed bj Mme. Ck Vloeberghs, 
Bruxeliee, IJkm'krk' 1904. 
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hiriih to this constantly increasing multitude of institutions 
and of private works of charity, whose coiuiprehensiveness 
we admire ; — a multitude, thanks to which one may say that 
from tlieir conception to their last breath the poor can fiinl 
sources of help and support through whatever hardships they 
may have to pass. . . . 

Before the mother has brought her child into the world, 
before she can Im received into one of the public maternity 
institutions, she sees the doors of a mothers’ refuge open 
before lior, where pitying hearts and gentle hands will 
siirrountl and comfort her in view of the ordeal she is about 
to pitss through. Scarcely has the child been bom than 
there await it special charities, distribution of baby-linen 
and clothing, visits of nurses, free milk depots, etc. A 
little later there are the creche, the nursery, the infant 
school, and the kindergarten ready to receive and care for 
it, thus permitting the mother to return to her work at the 
factory or elsewhere. , . And so the list of charities 
proceeds, detailing the provision made not only for every 
stage of childhood among the poor, but for the sick and 
infirm, the suffering and needy, until we read, in the con- 
cluding paragraph: '"Then, as the life spent in poverty 
approaches its end, there appear associations for the help 
of the dying, for burying the dead, for providing funerals 
for the indigent. . . 

It will readily be understood that the independence 
of people so immersed in charitable agencies is seriously 
threatened. 

Any accurate estimate of the extent of private charity 
is impossible ; but some idea of it can be given. The subject 
will best be considered under two headings, vis, charities 
administered directly by the Church and those administered 
by laymen. How widespread are the former may be gathered 
by ascertaining the proportion of the members of religious 
orders who are engaged in charitable work. In the first 
place, the total membership of these orders lias more than 
trebled between 1846 and 1900 , At the latter date 
there were 2500 in Belgium, with a membership of 38,000, 
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of -whoia 6000 were men and 32,000 womcn.^ Of these, 
14,000 were engaged in teaching, the rest in charitable 
work of one kind or another, sometimes combined witlj 
teaching. Such numbers make it clear that, besidfs- super- 
intending practically all public indoor relief, the Chnrch 
must be responsible for a large amount of other chariiahie 
work. Indeed, she may be said to undertake almo-st the 
whole of it, at any rate in the Flemish pan of Ikdgiurn. 
This is notable in West Flanders, where, out of a total 
population of 800,000 there are 5716 female ami 606 
male members of religious orders engaged in distributing 
charity, and the number is constantly increasing. The 
fact that, in spite of the e.xtraordinary development of 
private charities, there is a greiiter amount of paupierisin 
in West Flanders than in any other Belgian province is 
suggestive ! 

In the Walloon provinces the development of charitable 
institutions is much less marked, and tlie. C’hurch is less 
concerned with their administration. In all larts of 
Belgium, liowever, a large proportion of the rclit-f passes 
through her bands, and the total amount of charity is 
very great. 

J The powth in the number of members of religious oniers in Belgium is 
indicated in the following table. It should be noW that for the year 1900 
branches of convents and monasteries arc counted as separate institutions, 
although there may have been only one or two persons living there. In the 
preceding censuses the branches were not sejiarately enumerated. This fact 
accounts for the great increase in the monte- <•/ onfers between 1890 
and 1900. 
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Lay Chakitibs 

I^et IIS proceed to the consideration of what may 

termed l^y Charity. Although the Church plays a 
much more important part in the administration of all 
kinds of charity, both public and private, than in Britain, 
a great amount is organised by laymen. Unfortunately this 
is seldom entirely* independent of ecclesiastical or political 
inflnenees, except in the large towns. When, therefore, we 
speak of organised lay charity we mean charity organised 
by laymen, but under the auspices of the Church or one 
or other of the political parties. 

Before entering upon a detailed criticism of lay charities 
in Belgium, a few general remarks must be made upon the 
spirit underlying them. 

The writer has had frequent occasion to admire the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of Belgian philanthropic workers, 
both Catholics and others. Probably, in proportion to its 
population, there is no country in the world so amply 
supplied with charitable agencies as Belgium. Almsgiving 
is an essential part of the religious obligation of Catholics, 
and so we find charities especially developed among them. 
But it lies in the nature of the case, and the writer hopes 
that his mention of the fact will not be regarded as a 
failure on his part to recognise the earnestness and con- 
sistency with which charity is practised by persons of all 
classes in Belgium, that the sacrijicial aspect of almsgiving, 
the duty imposed on the individual to give a certain pro- 
portion of his wealth to the poor, is more generally observed 
than the social aspect. Among the Belgians the dangers 
of indiscriminate giving are even less appreciated than in 
England, for, being extremely sensitive to the sight of 
misery, they are more inclined to devote their energies 
to providing immediate relief than to removing the causes 
of distress. In consequence, much of the lay charity, 
whether administered by Catholics or undenominational, 
is less beneficial than it might be, in spite of the deep 
religious motives and great kindliness of heart which so 
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often prompt it Little effort i.s made either to ennure 
the adequacy of the relief iu any particular i'ane, or to 
avoid the deatructioii of the inchqieiideiit spirit of the 
poor. There is another point already toui*lii*d upon, 
namely, the frequent mingling, in tin? donor's mind, of 
two motives, the unselfish desire to do good iitid the 
wish to aitiich the recipient of his bounty in his own 
church or political party. A great dirager results from 
this tendency to conibine the giving of charity witli the 
effort to gain an adherent to the (dmrcdi or to same |)iditical 
party— the danger lest the pour, under the. Btre^ss of min- 
fortune, should he persuaded to buy relief at the cost of 
sinctTity. There is unfortunately conBidoRdde evidence 
that dissimulation of this kind is all too prevalent in 
Belgium. 

By far the most important of the lay ciiariiabli^ institu- 
tions is the society of SL Vincent de Paul. This, whieli 
must not be confounded with the powerful sisicrlnml rff 
the same name alreiuiy mentioned, was fountied three- 
quarters of a century ago iu France. It baa Imanches 
in many countries, and is very atrong iu Btdgiuim It 
is definitely connected with the Human Catlndic Church : 
indeed, to (luote from the report of one of the branches, 
it could not exist apart from the help of the priests/' At 
the end of 1904 tliero were in Belgium 9 central councils 
of this society, 1014 different committees, 16,6 SO active 
members, and 22,681 honorary members. 27,242 poor 
families were visited by it, £42,766 was distributed among 
them, three-quarters of this sum being given in kind Tlie 
receipts of the society for the year amounted to nearly 
£50,000 (£49,439). Its great numlier of active members, 
almost all of whom undertake to visit poor families, suggests 
an organisation similar to that of an English City Guild of 
Help* But it is impossible to say how far the primary 
object of a Guild of Help is attained when the endeavour 
to abolish poverty is so inextricably mixed up with the 
desire to strengthen the Church, which is an equally 
important object of the society. To quote from a reference 
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fco fche society contained in a very interesting description 
of {Jatbolie Charities in Bruges : ^ 

In the estahlifihnient of intimate relations between tlie visiting 
members and tliu families visited, the founder of the societj ha<l in 
view the spiritual good of all concerned. Material help was only to 
be looked upon as the occasion for that moral support which the 
\d8itor should give to the family visited. 

Or agidu we reach in a report of the work of the society in 
Liege : " 

The society exists not only to render material aid to the poor, but 
also and especially to care for their moral and religious state. 

These quotations describe a motive for charity which is at 
once a source of strength and of weakness. Moral and 
religious support is an admirable thing, but in the minds 
of many of the society^ visitors it is to be feared that it 
merely signifies the process of attaching the family visited 
to the Catholic Church, witliout much consideration of the 
precise effect on character. In such cases, methodvS of help 
are liable to be adopted which are not only ineffective in 
removing the causes of poverty, but develop a spirit of 
dependence and hypocrisy rather than of initiative and 
self-respect. 

No useful purpose would be served by any detailed 
description of the other lay charities of Belgium, none of 
which approach in importance the society of St. Vincent de 
Paul Suffice it to say that there are very many, almost all 
of them, associated with the Church. 

In a country like Belgium, where people, with few 
exceptions, belong either to the Catholic Olmrch or to no 
Church at ail, it is obvious that the desire on the part of 
those who are not Catholics to receive Catholic charity will 
result in a considerable amount of deception. Charity is 
practically unorganized, each society being independent of 
the others, and endeavours to organize it have hitherto 
failed in almost every ease — failed, it appears, largely 


^ Petit Quide de tw cha/nti cathoUquf d Bruges^ 1897. 

2 I/i GlmriU d Liige^ par ifimile Laumont, 1897, p. 8. 
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because of this prevalent association of the relief of the 
poor with some other object Ktill, a few charitable agencies 
are free from ecclesiastical and political bias, and their 
workers in different parts of the counkj are in touch with 
one another. Allusion may be made in this coiiiiectioii to 
the refuges and discharged prisoners* aid societies. 

Conclusion 

It now remains to draw our general conclusions regard- 
ing the various matters which have liecn diseussfti in this 
chapter. 

The English reader, familiar witli the history and 
administration of the poor law in his own country, may 
have looked for answers to ^luestionB such as these : 

1. How does the mass of pauperism in Fadgium compare 
with that in Great Britain, both as regards indoin* and out- 
door relief ? 

2. What is the comparative cost of pauper relief in the 
two countries, again distinguisliing between imhfor and 
outdoor relief ? 

3. How is the cost of pauperism met, what pro- 
portion by the State and wdiat projiortion lot*aIly 

4. What is the character of tiie Poor I^iiw Administra- 
tion in Belgium ? With whom does it rest, and what 
control is exercised by the State ? 

5. Is there more pauimrism in the rum! or in the town 
populations of Belgium ? 

6. To what extent has relief in aid of wmges tended to 
produce the same 'disastrous resultB in Belgium that it 
produced in England prior to the Reform of the Poor 
Law in 1834 ? 

7. Is poor relief administered in such a way as to tend 
effectually to reduce the mass of pauperism? ie, is it 
reformative or is it merely palliative ? 

8. Is there much private charity, and is it wisely 
administered ? 

We have seen that all these qu^tions cannot be 
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answered with exactness, largely becjause of the difference 
between the methods of administering jpoor relief in 
Belgium and in England, but the information contained 
in this chapter enables us to give approximate replies. 
About 66 out of every 1000 persons in Belgium are 
receiving public mlief of one kind or another (5 indoor, 
and 6 1 outdoor), or if vagrants and lunatics are excluded, 
62 per thousand? This figure is probably below rather 
than above the actual facts. It is much higher than in 
the United Kingdom, where about 50 per thousand persons, 
exclusive of lunatics and vagrants, are relieved. 

The cost of poor relief is much less per head of the total 
population in Belgium than in England, the respective 
figures iieing 2s. 8d. and 8s. Thus the English people 
spend three times as much per head of the total population 
over poor relief as the Belgians, and the cost per person 
relieved is also three times as much. 

The explanation of the low cost of poor relief in Belgium 
probably lies in the following facts ; 

1. Practically all indoor relief is administered by the 
Church, on terms which are almost incredibly low. 

2. The standard of comfort in Belgium is lower than in 
Britain. The grants made in the case of those receiving 
out-relief are often extremely small, only enough for the 
maintenance of life on a very low standard. 

3. The cost of administration is low, largely owing to 
the low salaries paid to officials. 

Turning to the ways in which the cost of poor relief 
is met, it has been shown that the State contributes about 
14 per cent, the provinces about 5 per cent, and the 
communes about 26 per cent, the remainder (45 per cent) 
^being met from endowments of various kinds. 

The administration of ordinary poor relief rests almost 
entirely with the 2627 communes, practically without 
State interference or control,^ but they in their turn pass 

^ The only union between different communes is that established by the 
Common l?und to which all of them contribute, but this cannot be used 
except for certain special kinds of relief, such as the education of deaf-mutes 
and blind pem>ns, and the maintenance of lunatics. It cannot be used for 
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mi to the C!!iUivli nlmo^t tliu wliolr pf llio of 

imltjor rc'lief, uiihcfugh fo; ftM. 

As regards the relative extent of }iau|ji?rMii in rural 
and url«m distrieis, do inU allow im to 'pmh with 

certainty, lint a mtviiil iLtauanutioii of '^uch iiiforiii.aioii as 
is avuilalile |»«dutH to ilie fact that it is proliahly rallif^r Ickh 
ill the fonner than in th<i latter. In Ikdginin Uf* wtidth 
of the local relieving b<aiy is the faflor wiiicii chiefly 
determines the amount of relief givmi ! 

The differences which have always existed in tle^ enilow- 
ment for tliaritahlc pur|ioii4ts of the (iitoent ronimumts 
have increased eimnnously mlh tie* lapse of nine, owing 
for the most part <‘hanges in land valuta. It. mtist also 
be liorne in mind that while in suim? CfCimintineH llie popiik* 
tion has greatly decreased, in otliers it has not only grown, 
hut multiplied. A further mum* of' iiiC4|uaIity faiiiid in 
the fact that liene.vulent persons from time to time make 
gifts of land or immvy to tla* iSamiUM dr Jlirn/a^Mfnee and 
the Ckmmi'i.ilons dm Iiusj>km, These gifts, wfiieli arcBome- 
times large, are naturally tiistribnteii not wiiii a view to 
€C|ualising the resoiuves of the. cmainunes, but acfcording to 
the local iiik^restB <if the benefm'.tors.^ C'oisso»pienily tlie 
funds available for pmjT relief vary greatly in relation to 
the population and the nee<l for help.* 

iirduwy outdoor r«4a*f. Umtum hhowld kf ui a tiw m 

1897 which cmUIe« two or eoinmunr* to ♦'♦itisbiiir f«tr rwum |iurro8f» 
eouiicetel with |Kior relii'f. This kw hiy», n'laaiieni iumumiIIj 

iHO|ifrativi». 

^ According to the Iicf>ort of the Vmr Imw Vmmmmn of lsli74900, 
the vlIuc of these gift-i for tim jem I V8B to m lUh^mk - - 

XT 10,888 ill 1BS9. ! X ICdgOCi sa I 

S6,B14 ill 1890. I |7,0tm iii IMLT 

106,415 in IH91. KI4,LT9 in 1 4itl 

92.835 in 1892. ICI.%311 In 1 

97,515 mlB93. , 17S/i'^0 in 

Front the Jruimtr^ for 1907 it a|t|>cii» ihat the gilte in nvent 

years aiuuuiitcd to : — 

X65,6H5 m 1900. 

173,360 in 1905. 

Ifa,5i3 in 1906. 

2 Hjc result of thin jnei|iiality of re«>«mi lia^ l>f»a «hiiwii te !«* diiw trous 
In th« mm of the wealthy comiaunee, where tlw |irr*|wrtioa ef tliii |i«i|wktioa 
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The granting of relief to supplement wages, in tlie case 
of parents with large families, must undoubtedly tend to 
keep wages low, though the smallness of the dole and the 
fact that it is not given in all parts of Belgium fortunately 
minimise the results of this tendency, so that no detinite 
effect on the level of wages c(tn be ascribed to it* Were 
the doles larger or the custom more widespread, the 
consequent lowering of the wage level would at once be 
notieeahk 

In conclusion it must be said that the methods adopted 
for the relief of the poor in Belgium, whether in connection 
with public or private charity, are for the most pan 
palliative rather than reformative. The number of really 
destitute persons to be met with in Belgian towns and 
villages is small, but this is due to their incarceration in 
the Labour Colonies, and to the fact that so many charities 
exist for their support, rather than to the removal of the 
causes of destitution. There is an almost complete lack of 
scientific effort to deal with the povex'ty problem at its 
sources. This is, no doubt, largely explained by the attitude 
of the Catholic Church, which takes so large a share in the 
distribution of relief, towards the whole question. This 
attitude cannot be better stated than in the following words 
of M. Aug. Beernaert : ^ 

Some scoff at and condemn charity. They see in it onl}’ the 
supposed humiliation and degradation of the recipient They aie 
to be pitied. They do not understand the joy of chanty. I'hey 


receiTing charitable doles sometimes lises as high as 40 per cent, a tael which 
shows that the opinion expressed in the Ejcposi dc la niuaiion da 
1840-1850 (iii. p. 262), is still true. The %mters of this repoit say 

“ In studying the relationship which exists in certain localities hetwceii 
the number of paupers and the amount available for poor reli<*f, we 3H»tK*t} 
that this number often increases as the means of assistance increase : the 
more relief there is, the more paupers theie are to be relieved. So much is 
this the case that if the amount of charity could he further increased there 
would always be fresh hands held out to receive it.” 

It should be stated that the demoralising effect of ill-considered pocu’ relief, 
both public and private, is much more wudespread in the Flemish than in 
the Walloon provinces. There are not nearly so many private chaiities in 
the latter, and the BureaiLX de Bmifaisancc aie not so rich. 

^ Belgique charitable, p. xxviii. 
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do not know that, as Ozanam has said, side by side with the public 
poor relief, which is sometimes humiliating, there is another which 
is ennobling because it gives with the bread which nourishes, the visit 
which consoles, and the instruction which enlightens. They do not 
know that it is better to give than to receive. Further, they do 
not know that for the Christian, charity is an obligation, that the 
poor are mediators for him, and that behind their rags is the majesty 
of Christ 

That this spirit is praiseworthy, none will deny ; but 
that it may easily give to social effort a sacrificial rather 
than a reformative character is equally clear. It is the 
spirit underlying very much of the poor relief in Belgium, 
and that is why, especially in Flanders, relief has broken 
down the manly independence of the people. Such charity 
tends to perpetuate, if not eventually to aggravate, the 
poverty which it seeks to remove. 



CHAPTEE XXXI 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN BELGIUM 

We have now taken a rapid glance at some of the various 
conditions of life in Belgium, its agriculture and industries, 
the standard of comfort of its people, and its methods of 
dealing with acute poverty. But no picture of the country 
would be accurate which did not give the most careful 
consideration possible to the question of unemployment. 
This is not, as is too often supposed, a merely personal 
disease, but most truly one of the whole State, and the 
fact that it is chronic is no excuse for ignoring its exist- 
ence. It is necessary, therefore, to gauge the extent and 
severity of it in endeavouring to make an economic survey 
cf the life of a nation, also to ascertain the particular 
aature of its effect on the community, and what measures 
biave been taken to mitigate the evil. If unemployment be 
partly due to excessive population, the evil should certainly 
be found in Belgium in an aggravated form, for it is almost 
3he most densely populated country in the world. If, on 
}he other hand, crowded Belgium can show less of it than 
)ther countries, the causes of this must be ascertained. 

The writer is aware how intractable a thing is unemploy- 
nent. It is difficult to measure numerically, for it is all 
3ut impossible to draw the line between mier-employment 
ind -lATiemployment. Eor instance, in the sphere of casual 
abour, shall a man who has three days’ work a week be 
jailed under-employed or unemployed? and how shall he 
)e classified if, although unable to get work for wages, he 
pends his time in cultivating his garden or allotment ? 
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Again, what of the man who is ill, but whose work is waiting 
for him when tie is well enough to return to it ? Difficulties 
such as these prevent scientific precision and accuracy of 
statement, and the absence of any complete figures renders the 
subject almost hopeless from the statistical point of view. 

JSTot only are there no tables to show the number of 
those whose work is never other than casual, but, apart 
from those contained in the Belgian Industrial Census of 
1896, there are no statistics of the number of regular 
workers temporarily unemployed, and thus the figures given 
in this chapter cannot be regarded as more than rough 
indications of the extent of the evil. Still, the facts 
revealed by them will throw some interesting light on 
measures adopted in Belgium which tend both to reduce the 
total mass of unemployment and to mitigate its bad effects. 

As stated above, there is one official estimate of the 
amount of unemployment in Belgium. This is based on 
the industrial census made by the Government on 
October 31, 1896, which showed that 5*4 per cent of 
the industrial workers of Belgium were on that day 
unemployed.^ This figure includes a number who were 
quite unemployable, owing to old age, illness, or other 
causes. The employees in public works, including muni- 
cipal enterprises, the postal service, and the State railway,^ 
did not appear in the census, although ex -employees in 
these spheres of work were reckoned as unemployed if not 
working elsewhere. We may, therefore, assume that in 

^ The census report does not state clearly what is included in the term 
“unemployed.’' Presumably, however, it is meant to include, in addition 
to all regular workers temporarily out of place, any casual workers who, 
through depression of trade or from other causes, had failed to secure that 
amount of work which they had come to look on as normal. Thus a docker 
would probably not return himself as “ unemployed " just because no ship 
happened to be in at the moment the census was made, if he had reason 1>o 
believe that he could continue to rely upon the dockyard as likely to be his 
source of income. And so with all casual- workers. But they would probably 
return themselves as unemployed if, from any cause, the sources on which 
they usually depended to provide them with casual labour sufficient for their 
maintenance had failed 

2 On December 31, 1907, nearly 100,000 persons (95,185) were employed 
on the State railways (including boat service) and in the postal and 
telegraphic departments. 
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October 1896 the proportion of hona fide workmen who 
were unemployed (in the sense in which this term is 
popularly used) was not more than 4-J per cent of the 
total, and possibly considerably less. 

There are no statistics which indicate with certainty 
how far present conditions correspond with those of 1896. 
Up to the end of 1907 both industry and agriculture in 
Belgium were prdfeperous, and it may fairly be assumed 
that unemployment due to the state of trade has been less 
general during the last few years than when the census was 
taken.^ This view is confirmed by an examination of the 
returns of unemployment which a few Trade Unions furnish. 
Unfortunately, these are very inadequate. 

Trade Unionism is, however, exceptionally developed in 
Ghent, where no less than one-third of the workers are 
organised ; and it will, therefore, be worth while to separate 
from the general Trade Union returns those which apply 
to that city, and to study them. They point to a marked 
decline in unemployment since 1896, when the industrial 
census was taken, for, whereas the percentage of workmen 
who were unemployed in Ghent was 3*9 in 1896, it 
averaged 3 per cent for the six years 1896 to 1901, and 
2-J per cent for the period 1902 to 1907.^ Unfortunately, 
the national Trade Union statistics only go back as far as 
1903, but during the years 1903 to 1907 the percentage 
of unemployed as shown in the national figures, excluding 
Ghent, corresponds closely with the Ghent figures, the 
average for the period being 2*7 for Belgium as a whole, 


1 No figures showing the efifect of the industrial crisis of 1908 have yet 
been published (May 1909), but they will probably show a considerable rise 
in the percentage of unemployed, since certain industries have suffered 
-severely. But as it is not likely that the proportionate increase of unem- 
ployment has been greater in Belgium than in Britain, the comparison to 
be made between the two countries later in the chapter will not be affected. 


2 1896 . 

. 3-9 

1902 . 


. 2-9 

1897 . 

. 3*2 

1903 . 


. 3-0 

1898 . 

. 3*5 

1904 . 


. 2*8 

1899 . 

. 2*6 
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. 2-3 
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. 2*4 
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and 2*4 for Ghent.^ It is fair to assume that there was 
a corresponding similarity in the period 1896 to 1903, 
and that the marked decline in unemployment which the 
Ghent figures reveal, represents a corresponding decline 
throughout the country. Thus, the percentage of men 
out of work, which was shown by the census to have been 
4^ per cent in 1896, has been considerably smaller since 
then.^ If it has declined in the same* ratio as the per- 
centage of unemployed in Ghent, it will have averaged 
3^ per cent for the seven years 1896 to 1902, and 
2 ^ per cent from 1903 to 1907. 

These are the only statistics upon which any estimate 
of the amount of unemployment in Belgium can be based. 
So far as they go, they appear to show that, taking an 
average of years, the percentage of unemployed workers 
in Belgium is somewhere about 3 per cent,^ but for reasons 
given on p. 503, this figure can only be taken as approxi- 
mately correct. 

In confirmation of the above estimate, the opinions of 
three Belgian authorities who have given special attention 
to the question may be quoted. M. Louis Yarlez, of Ghent, 

1 Unemployment, of course, varies greatly from trade to trade, and 
unfortunately it has not been the same trades which have furnished 
statistics each year, so it would be misleading to compare the unemploy- 
ment in the country as a whole with that in Ghent for any particular year , 
but by taking average figures over five years this source of error is consider- 
ably lessened. The percentages of unemployed among Trade Unionists for 
Belgium, excluding Ghent, were : 

1903 . 4-1 I 1905 . . .1-8 

1904 ... 3-5 I 1906 . . .1*7 

1907 2*3. 

The rise in 1907 is due to the beginning of a trade depression in the last 
two months of that year. This depression did not affect the textile industries 
which form so large a part of the organised trades in Ghent, and consequently 
does not find expression in the Ghent figures for that year. 

2 It will be remembered that the census returned the number as 6*4 
per cent, but for reasons stated on p 502 this cannot be taken as representing 
more than 4^ per cent among bona jide workmen. 

3 In considering the above estimate, it is important to notice that the 
Trade Union statistics have only been made use of as showing that there has 
been a decline in the amount of unemployment. The figure finally arrived 
at is based primarily upon the results of the 1896 Industrial Census, which 
covered aU trades. 
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the author of several works on unemployment, who is better 
qualified than any one in Belgium to express an opinion, 
says, in a letter to the writer : 

Of course, iu Belgium, as in all coud tries, the amount of unemploy- 
ment varies constantly, hut I think we may look upon 3 per cent 
as roughly approximating to the proportion of horm fide unemployment 
in Belgium. By hona fide I mean unemployment among those able 

and willing to work, if work could he found for them. 

• ^ 

M. Vandervelde, the well-known leader of the Belgian 
Labour Party, writes as follows : 

In the absence of really accurate statistics, it is very difficult to 
estimate the proportion of unemployed in Belgium. It is certain, 
at any rate, that it is greater among the non-orgamsed trades, and 
that consequently Mr. Rowntree will not he far from the truth when 
he speaks of 3 to 4 per cent of unemployed. 

And lastly, M. Be Leener, well known in Belgium as an 
economist, writes : 

Although it is difficult to state with accuracy the proportion of 
unemployed among the Belgian workmen, I should be inclined, 
according to the information which is available on the subject, to 
adopt the figure of 3 per cent.^ 

The fact that the amount of unemployment in Belgium 
is low is borne out by the opinion of Sir Cecil Hertslet, 
the British Consul-General for Belgium, who writes in Ms 
report published in 1908: Belgium fortunately has not 
been seriously troubled with unemployment, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is the most thickly populated country of 
Europe.'' ^ 

Though the Belgian statistics are meagre, we axe even 
worse off when we come to Britain and attempt to compare 
one country with the other, since in Britain there are 
practically no statistics of unemployment on which to base 
a trustworthy estimate. All that is known is the percentage 
of unemployed members in certain Trade Unions which give 
unemployed benefits and furnish figures to the Board of 

^ The use of the word ‘^unemployment” in the case of these three 
writers may he taken to coincide with that of the 1896 Industrial Census 
(see footnote, p. 502). 

2 Cd. 3727, p. 230 (1908). 
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Trade.^ But these percentages cannot be looked upon as 
giving any trustworthy indication of the total amount 
of the evil ; they refer only to a limited number of trades, 
and take no account whatever of unemployment among 
unskilled workmen, either casual or otherwise. All that 
can be given, therefore, is the general impression left on 
the minds of the writer and his helpers after studying 
social conditions in Belgium for three «years, and taking 
counsel with all classes of persons, such as Trade Union 
secretaries, police ofibcers, poor law officers, employers of 
labour, Catholic priests, and economists. This is that 
unemployment is somewhat less acute in Belgium than in 
Britam — an opinion which is confirmed by M. Varlez, 
who, in a letter already quoted, says : 

Judging from statistics and literature on the subject, as well as 
from my personal observation, I have come to the distinct conclusion 
that in Belgium there is less unemployment than in England. 

It is further confirmed by the fact that there is no general 
unemployed agitation such as has for the last few years 
made itself felt in Britain. The writer and his helpers, 
during the whole of their investigations in Belgium, did not 
hear of a single meeting or demonstration of the unemployed. 

This comparative freedom in the smaller state may be 
partially traced to three factors, all tending to minimise 
the difficulty, none of which unfortunately are operative in 
the larger and wealthier country. One is the much larger 
proportion of persons engaged in agriculture, not in the 
capacity of labourers, hut on their own account, as small 
cultivators. Although, of course, the pressure of their work 
varies greatly with the seasons, these large numbers of people 
are never unemployed in the ordinary sense of the word, Le. 
they are never walking about seeking for some one to hire, 
them. In Belgium 15 per cent of the population over 
twelve years of age are engaged in agriculture, as cultivators 

1 The percentages are as follows : 

1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. ' 1904. 1905. 1906. 190r, 

3*15 2*4 2-85 3*8 4*6 5*3 6*6 5*4 4*1 4 2 

Average for ten years, 4*2 per cent. 
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on their own account/ as compared with 5 per cent in 
Great Britain. 

A second factor is the large " reservoir ” of work 
available every winter in the forests. In Chapter XIII. it 
is shown that probably about 29,000 men are employed for 
about four months every winter in connection with the 
timber industry. Much of the work is of such a character 
that -it can be performed by unskilled labourers, and is in 
fact done by men who in the summer are engaged in 
building and other seasonal trades, and by those engaged 
in agriculture during the rest of the year. 

It may be urged that the afforestation of waste lands 
merely adds a new industry to those already in existence, 
and wiU not in the long run affect the unemployed problem. 
This objection, however, fails to give weight to the character 
of the work in the forests, which renders it especially 
valuable as a regulator of the labour market. It is quite 
different from a factory where the supply of goods is 
regulated by the demand, and where, on the one hand, 
enormous stocks cannot be accumulated, and, on the other, 
customers cannot, for long, be kept waiting. It is also 
unlike the ordinary demand for extra “hands” made at 
Christmas time by the Post Office. This varies in exact 
ratio to the pressure of additional correspondence, and the 
work cannot be put off even for an hour. 

The processes of forestry are slow. If there are few 
unemployed men available, a large part of the work can 
wait for a season without much harm being done. If, on 
the other hand, there are many unemployed, the afforesta- 
tion of waste lands can proceed more rapidly. 

It seems clear that if the British Government were to 
^ afforest the 7,500,000 acres of land which are now lying 
waste or put to less profitable use,^ a valuable contribution 
would be made towards the steadying of the labour market.® 

^ TMs number includes members of farmers’ families who are working on 
the farm, but not agricultural labourers. 

2 See ^‘Second Eeport on Afforestation,” Cd. 4460, p. S2. 

^ M. N. J. Orahay, Chief Inspector of the Administration of "Woods and 
Forests m Belgium, believes that about three-q^uarters of the men employed 
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The last factor tending to reduce the volume of un- 
employment in Belgium, as compared with Britain, which 
need be mentioned, is the greater unification of the labour 
market, or, to put it in other words, the remarkable mobility 
of labour owing to the extraordinary cheapness of workmen’s 
tickets on the railways. 

The extraordinarily cheap rates at which workmen can 
travel in Belgium render labour much more mobile. If 
trade is depressed in any locality, it is easy for a man to go 
and work temporarily in another town, returning home each 
night, or, if the distance is too great for this, returning once 
a week. 

The significance of this will be evident to all who 
recognise how largely the problem of unemployment, especi- 
ally of partial unemployment, arises from the existence of 
a great number of separate and independent reserves of 
labour, which are necessary under existing conditions, but 
which could be largely dispensed with were the labour 
market more unified and better organised.^ 

Let us now consider the effects of unemployment on 
those immediately affected by it and on the country in 
general. Not only, as we have seen, is the actual proportion 

in winter in the forests belong to the agricnltnrai classes, and one-quarter to 
the industrial classes, i.e. chiefly men engaged in the summer in building 
trades and in public worts. In a letter to the present writer he says : 
“^e group of industrial workers chiefly comprises workers in the trades 
which are forced to stop during winter, such as masons, plasterers, tilers, 
and out-door labourers. This is the case especially in our densely populated 
industrial provinces — Brabant, Hainaut, and the environs of Li4ge and 
Kamur. I know well a large forest some twenty-two miles (35 km.) from 
Brussels, between that town and Charleroi, which in summer affords scarcely 
any employment. But from October to March hundreds of men are busy in 
the felling of timber, in planting, etc. These workers are masons, plasterers, 
tilers, etc., who durmg the summer work m Brussels and in the valley of 
Charleroi. There are also workers from the metal industries, but they are 
the exception, because these industries are fully employed in winter, and the r 
men engaged in them are not such good forest workers. In the Ardennes, 
Flanders, and the Campine, on the other hand, the forest work is chiefly 
recruited frona agricultural labourers. But here, as in the other parts of the 
country,^ there is a mixture of agricultural and industrial labour. The 
carting is chiefly done by farmers and small holders, who in this way make 
use of their horses when there is no employment for them in the fields.” 

1 This view is developed in detail in Mr. Beveridge's book, Unemfl<yymm% 
a FroUem, of iTbdudry 1909). 
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of unemployment in Belgium probably somewhat less than 
in England, but its evil effects are mitigated by certain 
factors which must now be studied. 

The first of these is the great thriftiness of the Belgian 
people, especially in the Blemish provinces — a fact brought 
out in Chapter XXIX. Hot only are there large sums in the 
Savings Banks, but the Belgian workmen freely adopt other 
means of saving, such as Friendly and Co-operative Societies ; 
while, thanks largely to the Housing Act of 1889, a great 
many of them own the houses they live in.^ Such owner- 
ship constitutes a very substantial insurance against all 
forms of financial risk, including unemployment. 

Probably, however, the most important of the factors 
which lessen the suffering due to unemployment is the 
economic stability given to a large number of working men 
by the fact that they are enabled to live in the country, 
although working in the towns — a result of the cheapness 
of railway tickets. These men usually cultivate a plot of 
land, and, if they are seasonal workers, rely upon the period 
of unemployment for doing the heavy work, such as 
digging and manuring, leaving it to their wives or other 
members of the family to attend to the crops when they are 
engaged elsewhere. Hot only are they able to afford a 
much larger house in the country than in the town, but 
during periods of unemployment the family can live upon 
the potatoes, vegetables, bacon, or other produce which they 
have raised. For such men unemployment is not synony- 
mous with abject poverty, as is so often the case in England. 
It is said that many a bricklayer, docker, and other seasonal 
worker who lives in the country does not trouble to look 
for work when it is very scarce, but leaves what little there 
is to his brother workmen in the towns. 

In the matter of systematic effort to deal with the 
unemployed problem, Belgium has little to teach us. She has 
not — as Germany has — a highly organised system of Labour 
Bureaux. Two-thirds of her Bourses du Travail are unofficial 
and primarily charitable in character, although often 
1 See Chapter XXYIII. 
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financially aided by public bodies. Without wishing at 
all to minimise the good which they are doing, it cannot 
be said that as yet they play an important part in deal- 
ing with the problem of unemployment. In 1908 they 
were instrumental in finding work, usually unskilled in 
character and often of a temporary nature, in 15,490 cases.^ 
But the skilled and many of the best unskilled workmen 
hare long refused to make use of the Bourses du Travail, 
just as they refuse to use the Labour Bureaux of the 
Distress Committees in England. An effort is, however, 
now being made, notably in Antwerp and Ghent, to develop 
a better type of Labour Bureau, somewhat on the German 
model, and this is being supported by the Trade Unions. 

Belief works for the unemployed are only provided on 
a very small scale. The workshops — ateliers de chdmage 
— in which a few of the Trade Unions seek to provide 
their unemployed members with work at their own trade, 
are, however, an interesting experiment. They are purely 
local and sectional in character. One of the largest is that 
of the cigar-makers of Ghent, established some twenty years 
ago, and employing at times as many as thirty workers. 

The well-known Labour Colonies at Merxplas and 
elsewhere are not really efforts to deal with the problem 
of unemployment. They are semi-penal in character, and 
are intended rather for the criminal and unemployable 
classes than for respectable workmen who, through no 
fault of their own, are temporarily out of work. 

There is, however, one experiment which the Belgians 
have made where the results are of unquestionable value. 
In 1900 the municipality of Ghent decided to subsidise 
any efforts made by the workmen themselves, either in- 
dividually or through Trade Unions, to insure against 
unemployment. The amount of this municipal relief 
might never exceed that derived from the workmen’s own 
insurance, and no one might receive it for more than sixty 
days in any year. The results of this experiment have 

1 TMs does not mean that places were found for 15, 490 separate mdiyidnals. 
Often short temporary jobs would be found, on several occasions during one 
year, for the same person. 
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been very satisfactory. It was found that this ojffer of 
supplementary relief, bearing a definite ratio to the amount 
subscribed by the men, greatly stimulated the efforts of 
trade unionists and others to insure against unemployment. 
The example of Ghent has been followed by all the important 
industrial communes in Belgium, and grants are also being 
made by six out of the nine provinces and by the central 
Government.^ 

Though, as yet, only a small proportion of the total 
number of workers benefits by this movement, the figures 
show that its development has already been considerable. 
It is too soon to speak with any certainty, but it seems 
probable that the Belgians have provided a useful object 
lesson for other countries. Already the Governments of 
France, IsTorway, and Denmark have voted money for the 
encouragement of personal efforts in the direction of 
insurance against unemployment, while local authorities 
are copying the Ghent experiment in France, Holland, 
Germany, and Norway.^ 

1 Some idea of the extent to which this movement has developed may he 
gathered from the following table : — 


Year. 

Number 
of Public 
Bodies 
Granting 
Subsidies 

Amount 

Paid. 

Number of 
Affiliated 
Trade 
Societies. 

Number 
of their 
Members. 

Relief Paid 
(from all 
Sources). 

Percentage 
of Eeliet 
Paid rom 
Public 
Funds. 



£ 



£^ 


1900 

1 

60 

3 

289 

49 

... 

1901 

2 

460 

26 

13,285 

966 

26 

1902 

8 

1,660 

98 

15,740 

3,778 

30 

1903 

14 

2,326 

129 

21,349 

4,278 

37 

1904 

15 

2,432 

128 

22,554 

5,243 

38 

1905 

18 

2,791 

131 

30,000 

6,445 

51 

1906 

25 

3,359 

229 

2 

6,948 

48 

1907 

27 

4,054 

284 

2 

10,463 

39 

1908 

32 

6,238 

346 

2 

18,468 

33 


2 In Great Britain a scheme of unemployed insurance is under the 
consideration of the Government at the time of writing (May 1909). The 
proposal is that it should be compulsory, with contributions by workmen, 
employers, and the State, and that it should apply in the first instance only 
to a few selected industries, namely, building, engineering, machine- and 
tool -making, ship- and boat-building, and the construction of vehicles 
(comprising a total of about two-and-a-c^uarter million men). 
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VITAL STATISTICS 

Our enquiry into the social and economic conditions of 
Belgium may fitly conclude with an examination of her 
vital statistics, since these are really the rough index of a 
nation’s life. This is especially true of the death-rate, for 
a high mortality is almost invariably associated with a low 
stage of development, with ignorance, poverty, and squalor ; 
while a low one, other things being equal, is a sign of 
advanced civilisation and comparative social well-being. 
It is important to remember that from the death-rate we 
not merely tell the number of the dead, but infer the health 
conditions of the living. Other vital statistics, of course, 
are symptomatic in greater or less degree. An increasing 
population, for instance, is usually a sign of national vigour, 
and its relative density affects the social problem at many 
points. The figures of emigration and immigration show 
how far residence in a country is considered desirable. 

Population 

The population of Belgium at the date of the last census 
in 1900 was almost seven millions, and it now slightly ex- 
ceeds that figure. It has increased by about 50 per cent 
since 1846. Immigration has played practically no part" 
in the increase, the excess of immigrants over emigrants 
never being more than a few thousands per annum.^ 

1 Mean Annual Excess of Immigkation ovee Emigration 

1861-70. 1871-80 1881-90. 1890-1900. 

400 4027 1609 3363 
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The fact, frequently referred to in this volume, that 
Belgium is the most densely populated country in Europe, 
does not imply that there are not other European districts 
as large and as densely populated. For instance, England, 
if separated from Wales, has an even denser population, 
namely, 606 as compared with 689, but to separate Wales 
from England is equivalent to separating the Ardennes 
from* the rest of»Belgium.^ If we may accept the figures 
given by Dr, Conrad,^ Belgium appears for at least two 
hundred years to have occupied either the first or second 
place among the countries of Europe as regards density of 
population. 

The Death-Eate 

In order to get valuable information out of the death- 
rate figures, the average for a number of years must be 
taken and compared with that of other countries. The 
latest available international figures cover the decennium 


^ Table of the Density of Population in Diffekent Eueopean 
Countries 


r 

i 

Year of Census. 

No. of Persons 
per Sqtnare Mile. 

Belgium .... 

1900 

589 («) 

The Netherlands 

1899 

406 

United Kingdom . 

1901 

342 (“> 

EnglaTid arid Wales . 

1901 

SS8 <f’) 

Scotland .... 

1901 

150 W 

Gh'eat Britain . 

1901 

JfZO w 

Italy 

1901 

293 <“> 

Germany .... 

1900 

270 («) 

Austria .... 

1900 

226 m 

Switzerland .... 

1900 

214 W 

France .... 

1901 

191 W 

Denmark .... 

i 1901 

165 <“> 

Hungary .... 

1900 

154 W 


Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Poreiun Countries, 
Cd. 3136. 

Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, Cd. 3691. 

StaUsUsches JaJirbuch fur das deutschs E&ich, 1905. 

2 Ghrundris zum Btudium der ^oUtischen Olcommie, 1902, vol. iv. p. 70. 
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1895-1904, and the following table shows the place which 
Belgium occupies among the European countries. 

Table of Bbath-Eates pbb Thousand of Population in various 
European Countries — ^Average for 1896-1904^ 


Norway . 





. 15*1 

Sweden . 





. 15*8 

Denmark 





. 15*8 

The Netherlands . 





. 17*0 

England and Wales 





. 17*2 

Belgium 





. 17*7 

Scotland 





. 17‘8 

Ireland 





. 18*0 

Switzerland . 





. 18*1 

France . 





. 20*4 

Germany 





. 20-8 

Italy 





. 22*7 

Austria 





. 26 2 

Hungary 





. 27*3 


Bearing in mind that Belgium is a densely populated 
industrial country, it will be admitted that she takes a 
creditable place among other nations. The rate of mortality 
has been steadily declining ever since statistics have been 
published. Thus, for the decennial period 1865-1874 it 
was 23*8, and for the succeeding two decades 21*4 and 
20*2 respectively, as compared with 17*7 for the decade 
1895-1904. Since then it has fallen to a still lower 
figure, namely, 15*8 in 1907. 

If the death-rate for the whole country be analysed, 
interesting facts emerge. The broadest division is naturally 
that separating urban from rural districts. The difference 
between the death-rates in these is not so marked as might 
have been expected, being 18*9 in communes with a popu- 

^ Sixty-eighthATmualBeportoftheRegistrar-GeneralforMiglandaiid JFctles^ ^ 
pp. 92-93. Tlxe figures given in this table are crzide figures, that is, they 
bave not been corrected for age and sex distiibution. This cannot be done 
witb international statistics, as only some of the nations supply the necessary 
information. Crude figures are always unsatisfactory, and can only be 
accepted as roughly accurate. For a full discussion of the fallacies involved 
by too close comparison of crude death-rates, see supplement to the Szxty-Jifth 
Anmial lUport of the Registrar of Births^ Deaths^ and Marriages, in England 
and Wales, part i p. xlv. 
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lation of ten thousand or over, as compared with 17 *6 in 
those in which it is less than ten thousand.^ The smallness 
of the difference is partly explained by two facts. First, 
some of the communes with more than ten thousand popu- 
lation contain considerable areas which are really rural in 
character, and secondly, owing, as we have seen, to the 
extraordinary railway facilities, a great number of persons 
live in rural districts who are engaged during the day-time 
in towns. Thus the division between large and small 
communes can only be taken as a rough division between 
urban and rural districts.*^ To ascertain exactly how far 
density of population and a high death-rate coincide, we 
must compare different areas in the same town. That the 
large towns in Belgium have not an excessively high death- 
rate proves little unless we can add that the death-rate is 
not excessive in any part of those towns ; but here statistics 
fail us, A town where certain areas have abnormally high 
mortality rates might conceivably have a low rate on the 
whole, through the mingling of extreme conditions within 
it. The fact that in Belgium so many men live in the 
country, away from their work, does not mean that their 
work may not kill them ; but they will die in the country, 
further confusing the present issue. The figures for the 
Flemish and Walloon towns respectively have perhaps an 
especial bearing on the subject of our enquiry ; the death- 
rate in the former being markedly higher than in the 
latter, as is shown by their respective averages of 19*7 and 
16*7. (Average for the years 1899-1901.) Again, if 
the matter be tested by taking the ten highest and the 
ten lowest rates in the whole country, all the former will 
be found in Flemish, and all the latter in the Walloon 
districts. This is largely a question of poverty, seeing that 

^ These figures refer to the three years 1899-1901. These years have 
been chosen for examination because the census was taken in 1900, and the 
figures of population may therefore be looked upon as practically accurate. 
For these three years the death-rate m the countiy taken as a whole was 1 8*1 

^ It must also be borne in mind that once again we are dealing with 
crude figures. Had corrections been made for age and sex distribution, the 
result would have been to magnify the difference between the rates of mor- 
tality in town and country. 
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wages, and consequently the standard of comfort, are much 
lower in the Flemish than in the Walloon towns. In the 
following table the death-rates in a number of Flemish 
and Walloon towns selected as having approximately the 
same population are compared. The figures refer to the 
years 1899-1901. 


Flemisli Towns 

Population. 

Death- 

Rate. 

Walloon Town!. 

Population. 

Death- 

Rate. 

Antwerp . . 

275,091 

19-7 




Brussels . . 

185,798 

20*5 

... 


. * 

Ghent . . 

162,033 

21*7 

Liege . . . 

158,881 

18'0 

Bruges , . 

54,621 

213 

Yerviers . . 

48,563 

15*8 

Louvain . . 

43,012 

19*1 

Seraing . . 

38,209 

18-0 

Oourtrai . 

33,644 

21-7 

Namur . . 

32,198 

19*6 

St. Nicolas . 

31,706 

24*3 

Mons . . . 

28,012 

17*5 

Borders . . 

23,158 

27*4 

Charleroi . 

25,006 

15*2 

Tirlemont 

17,671 

15*4 

La Lonvi^re . 

17,621 

14*3 

Iseghem 

12,066 

25*8 

Jemappes . . 

12,698 

17*7 

Thielt . . 

10,486 

24*4 

Ath . . . 

10,728 

16*3 


It will be noted that the death-rate of Ghent (21*7 per 
thousand) is higher than that of Brussels, Antwerp, or 
Li4ge. , This is probably due to the large number of 
married women engaged in the textile industry, and the 
fact affords another argument against the employment of 
married women in factories.^ 

The death-rates in England and Wales during the five 
years 1898-1902 were: 

London and 10 predominantly urban counties . 19*2 

,5 16 „ rural „ . 14*3 

Whole of England and Wales . . . . 17*4 

More delicate as a test of social conditions than the^ 
above crude death-rate figures are those showing the 

1 No statistics are given to show the causes of the deaths in Belgium. 
They are published in the Anmiaire stoAistique for each year, but owing 
to the fact that notification of the causes of deaths is not compulsory, and 
is therefore carried out very incompletely, they must be accepted with 
caution. Another reason for distrusting them is the fact that secondary 
diseases are often returned instead of primary ones. 
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infantile mortality, that is, the number of children per 
thousand who die under twelve montlis of age. Here 
more accurate comparisons are possible, for there are not 
the same disturbing elements of age and sex distribution 
as in the case of the general population.^ From this stand- 
point the position which Belgium occupies among the 
nations of Europe is less desirable. This is shown in the 
following table, owhich gives the average mortality per 
thousand of children under twelve months of age for the 
years 1900-1904. For purposes of comparison, correspond- 
ing figures for two decades 1883-1902 are also given: — 

Infantile Mortality^ 


r 

1883-1892. 

1893-1902 

1900-1904 

Norway . 



97 

94 

83 

Sweden . 



108 

99 

99“ 

Ireland . 



96 

104 

101 

Denmark 



136 

133 

121 

Scotland 



120 

127 

122 

Switzerland . 



161 

145 

138 

Netherlands . 



177 

152 

141 

France . 



168 

158 

144 

England and Wales 



144 

i 152 

143 

Belgium 



162 

157 

153 

Italy 



. . . 

173 

168 

Prussia , 



208 

199 

193 

Austria 





220** 


The fact that the infantile mortality in Belgium is 
higher than that of any other country dealt with in this 

^ It must, however, be noted that even here an absolutely aocuiate com- 
parison cannot be made, because the rules observed with legard to the 
definition of a still-birth are different in different countries. For instance, 
“in Holland, Belgium, and France a child is registered as a live-birth only 
if alive at the time of registration, which may be three days after birth. In 
most countries, however, it is registered as a live-birth if it has given any 
sign whatever of life” (see the paper read by Augustus D. Webb, B.vSc., 
before the Royal Statistical Society, 14th December 1909). The compari- 
son of Belgium with the other countries is less favourable, therefore, than 
would appear from the figures given. 

^ Sixty-etg’hth Annioal Beport oftM Begtstrar-General, p. 95 et seq. 

3 Average 1899-1903. 4 Average 1898-1902. 

2 L 
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table, with the exceptions of Prussia, Italy, and Austria 
points to unsatisfactory hygienic conditions, due either to 
ignorance on the part of the parents, or to poverty or 
unhealthy housing. 

Let us analyse the Belgian figures, and -see if any light 
can be thrown upon the cause of this high infantile mortality^ 
Taking again the average of the three years 1899-1901, we 
find that, in communes having a population of over ten 
thousand, 181 infants in every thousand died in their first 
year, as compared with 148 in communes with less than 
ten thousand, the average for the country being 161. Here 
too, as in the case of general mortality, the death-rate 
in the Blemish is markedly higher than in the Walloon 
towns, the average being 198*5 and 133*9 respectively. In 
some Flemish towns the mortality is truly appalling. For 
instance, in Roulers, practically one-third (31*2 per cent) 
of the children born die before they reach the age of twelve 
months. In Ostend the figure is nearly as high. (29 per 
cent), and in St. Mcolas more than a quarter (27*7 per 
cent) of the children born die in their first year. There 
are no figures approaching these in the Walloon towns, 
where the highest is Jemeppe (18*1), and then come Jumet 
(16*3), and Dampreniy (15*9). We see the consequences of 
a low standard of living in the Flemish towns, where the 
ill-nourished mothers cannot rear their children. The great 


1 Peboentagb of tee Deaths of Infants ocotjrbxng at Different 
Ages calculated on the Total Dumber of Deaths under 
Twelve Months. 


Ages. 

1876-SO 

1881-85. 

1SS6-90 

1891-95. 

1896-01 

1901-06. 

Under 1 month 

29 

28 

26 

27 

26 

26 

From 1-2 months 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 

13 

,, 2-3 ,, . . 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

,, 3-6 

21 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

„ 6-12 „ 

27 

27 

28 

28 

27 

27 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Prom tMs table it will be seen that one-quarter of the deaths occur in the 
first month of life and another quarter in the second and third months. 
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prevalence of industrial labour among married women 
in Inlanders is no doubt partly accountable for the high 
infantile mortality, but this too is only a question of 
poverty, the wages of the men being so low that the women 
are obliged to go out to work The mortality of infants in 
the country is less than in the towns, — namely, 150 per 
thousand, as compared with 180, and again much less in 
the Walloon than* in the Flemish districts. 

The same facts are disclosed if, instead of considering 
the general and infantile death-rate, we take that of children 
from one to five years of age per thousand living at that 
age. Here the average mortality for the country as a whole 
for the three years 1899-1901 was 18. It was much 
higher in the communes of more than ten thousand popula- 
tion than in the rest of the country, viz. 23 as compared 
with 16, and also much higher in the Flemish than in the 
Walloon towns. For instanoe, in the town of Hamme, the 
mortality was 44, in Malines 37, in Koekelberg 34, in 
Molenbeek St. Jean 31, in Mouscron 31, in Brussels 31, 
in Alost 30, and in Ostend 30. On the other hand, the 
highest mortality in Walloon towns was to be found dn 
Seraing 28, Jemeppe 27, and Liege 25. The average 
mortality in the Flemish towns having a population of over 
10,000 was 25, as compared with 19 for the Walloon 
towns. Those familiar with vital statistics consider the 
mortality of children from one to five years of age an 
especially delicate test of health conditions. The stage of 
early infancy, with its special dangers, is passed, that of 
differentiation of occupation has not begun. Children of 
this age are especially susceptible to the conditions of their 
environment, to good food, adequate clothing and satisfactory 
housing, or to the reverse. The figures just cited show 
clearly how great is the need for improvement, especially in 
the Flemish towns ; and they show also how impossible it 
is for these underpaid Flemish working people to give their 
children a fair chance. It is encouraging to find that the 
rate of mortality among children between one and five years 
of age is steadily decreasing. 
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The Birth-Bate 

We now turn to the question of the birth-rate, and find 
that m common with that of many European countries it is 
falling rapidly. Erom 1830 to 1884 the crude birth-rate, 
estimated per thousand of the population, never fell below 
30, except at the time of the famine in Flanders (1846- 
1856). Between 1885 and 1902 it wass always between 
28 and 30, but since 1902 it has dropped rapidly and 
regularly, and stood at 25*3 in 1907. The following table 
gives the figures for most of the European countries : — ‘ 


Births pek Thousand op the Population 
Average for the Five Years 1901-1905 


Hungary 
Austria 
Spain . 

Prussia 
Germany 
Italy , 

The Netherlands . 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Norway 

Switzerland 

England and Wales 

United Kingdom 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Ireland 

France 


3 ’ 7*2 
36 * 1 ^ 
35*3 
34-9 
34-71 
32-5 
316 
29 0 
28 9 
28 6 
28-1 
28-1 
27-7 
27-7 
26-1 
23 2 
21-3 


TMs shows the birth-rate ia Belgium for the five years 
oading 1905 to be exactly the same as that of the United 
Kingdom, and below that of all the other countries for 
which particulars are given in the table, except Sweden,, 
Ireland, and France.® 


1 Average for the four years 1901-1904. 

2 The above table refers to the crude birth-rate, which is that almost 
invariably cited. But Drs. Newsholme and Stevenson, in a paper on “The 
Decline of Human Fertility ” published m the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Soc%ety (March 31, 1906), show how far such crude figures are from accurately 
representing fertility rates. The following table gives for the year 
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The birth-rate per thousand of population is higher in 
the Flemish than in the Walloon towns (29*9 as compared 
with 24*8)/ and over the whole of Belgium it is a little 
higher in the country districts than in the towns (29*6 
as compared with 28*3).^ The higher birth-rate in 
Flanders as compared with the Walloon districts is largely 
due to the greater hold of the Catholic religion, which 
strongly opposes"* the artificial restriction of families. 
Among both the Flemish and the Walloon people, 
however, there is an increasing tendency towards this 
policy, which is openly advocated by some of the Socialist 
leaders, who have circulated pamphlets on the subject. 

1901 the crude birth-rate (legitimate only), and the legitimate birth-rate 
corrected for variations in age and sex constitution, and for the propoition 
of married women of child-bearing age in the population. It will be noted 
that Belgium’s birth-rate is the lowest but two among the countries cited, 
only Fiance and England and Wales coming below. 



Crude 

Birth-Bate. 

Corrected 

Birth-Eate 

Norway .... 

27-06 

35*6 

Ireland .... 

22*48 

35*6 

Sweden .... 

23*37 

32*9 

Austria 

31-7 

32-8 (1900) 

Prussia .... 

32-0 

32-7 (1903) 

Germany .... 

31-07 

32-0 (1903) 

Scotland .... 

i 27*36 

31-7 

Italy 

' 31 39 

31-2 (1902) 

Denmark .... 

25*77 

29-9 

1 Belgium .... 


S8-9 (1902) 

England and Wales 

27*29 

27-3 

France .... 

19*8 

19-3 


^ For the purpose of this calculation, Brabant has been taken as being 
Flemish. 

2 If instead of stating the birth-rate per thousand of the population, 
it IS confined to the legitimate births and stated per thousand married 
•women, the average figures for the years 1899-1901 come out as under : — 
Flemish districts (town and country) . . . 267 

Walloon „ „ ... 161 

In the communes of more than 10,000 inhabitants the average birth-rate 
per 1000 married women is much lower, namely 142, as against 200 foi the 
whole country. The figures in certain Flemish communes are much above 
the average, 6,g, Hamme, 268 ; Tamise, 263 ; and Eoulers, 255. The highest 
figuies for Walloon towns are much lower, e.g. Ougr^e, 163 ; Jemeppe, 154 ; 
and Ch^telincau, 153. 
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That the reduction in the birth-rate has been due to this 
cause rather than to a diminishing marriage-rate is clear, for 
the latter increased from 14*3 persons married per thousand 
of the population in 1875 to 17*2 in 1900.^ At the 
same time the average age at marriage has decreased, and 
therefore the length of the child-bearing period is greater.^ 

Summarizing the information given in this chapter, 
we see that, so far as can be judged by •the crude general 
death-rate, health conditions in Belgium are not unfavour- 
able in comparison with other European countries. But 
"her high infantile mortality — a more delicate test of health 
conditions that the general death-rate — points to the 
presence of evils — ^poverty, ignorance, insanitation, or all 
three — worse than those existing in most other countries 
of Western Europe. All these figures show a much better 
state of things in the Walloon than in the Flemish provinces. 

The statistics of emigration and immigration show that 
the people who wish to go and live in Belgium are more 
numerous than those who wish to leave it, generally a 
healthy symptom ! 

The birth-rate is low in comparison with that of other 
countries, largely on account of the low figure in the 
Walloon provinces; but the fact that it is falling does 
not call for special comment, as a diminishing birth-rate 
is common to all the countries of Western Europe. 

1 Since 1900 tlie marnage-rate has slightly dropped, and now stands at 
16*04:. There has been a decrease in the illegitimate birth-rate ; in 1907 
this was 65 per thousand total births, compared with 84 for the decade 
1891 to 1900. In 1903 the corresponding figure for Germany was 83, in 
1905 that for France 81, and for England and Wales 40*2. 

The average number of births per thousand unmarried women aged 
eighteen to fitty-five was • — 


In 1891-1895 .... 

* • i 

18 

„ 1896-1900 .... 

* • ( 

17 

,, 1899-1901 .... 

. 

. 15 

ISf umber of persons per thousand married 
who were under twenty-five when 
married : — 

1886-1890. 

1896-1900. 

Men 

304 

367 

Women , » • . ^ 

602 

540 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII 

CONCLUSIONS 

It now remains to draw our general conclusions from the 
facts which have been set forth in this volume. So much 
ground has been covered, and the subjects discussed have 
been so various, that it will be necessary briefly to sum- 
marise some of the principal matters dealt with. 

(1) Belgium is a small, densely populated country, rich 
in coal, metals, and building-stone. Its port of Antwerp 
is one of the most important in the world. In spite of the 
density of population the emigration-rate is very low. 

(2) The land is much divided. One in every ten of 
the population owns at least a plot, but there are practically 
no large landed proprietors in the British sense of the word. 
47 per cent of the soil is held by persons whose holdings 
do not exceed 100 acres. This great subdivision is not the 
outcome of any revolutionary redistribution of the land, 
but of a gradual movement, greatly furthered by the law of 
succession introduced at the time of the Trench Eevolution. 
This has operated steadily against the creation or mainten- 
ance of large landed estates, and it has operated in a 
country with a dense and growing population keenly 
desirous of land. In Belgium, as in many other continental 
countries, it compels the equal division of all property 
among the legal heirs, subject to certain exceptions which 
in practice are unimportant. Entail is forbidden, and 
settlements are confined within very narrow limits. 

(3) The great subdivision of land has facilitated the 
establishment and maintenance upon the soil of a large 
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number of small holders. The agricultural population pep 
square mile of the cultivated area is over three times 
that of Great Britain, while the average size of farm in 
Belgium is 14-|- acres as compared with 63 acres in Great 
Britain.^ 65 per cent of the agricultural population consists 
of farmers and members of their families working with 
them, only 35 per cent being labourers. In Great Britain 
these figures are reversed, 30 per cent Jbeing farmer's and 
members of their families working with them, and 70 per 
cent labourers. 

(4) The yield obtained per acre from the cultivated area 
of Belgium is very high — higher than in any other country 
in Europe, in spite of the fact that much of the soil is 
intrinsically of poor quality. Several factors contribute to 
this result. Not only have the people an aptitude for 
agriculture, but the increasing subdivision of the soil has 
forced them to cultivate more and more intensively, and to 
utilise every inch of space. Moreover, they have been 
aided by an excellent system of agricultural education, 
leading to improved methods, and the use of more chemical 
manure per acre than any other country in the world. 
Agriculture has also received much encouragement from 
the Government, and co-operation has helped greatly in 
many ways. 

(5) The price and rent of agricultural land in Belgium 
are about twice as high as in England. 

(6) Belgium has a well-organised State Forestry De- 
partment and is rapidly afforesting all her waste lands. 
18 per cent of her territory is covered with woods — 
a proportion more than four times as high as in Great 
Britain. A satisfactory return is obtained on the capital 
invested. 

(7) In comparison with her size, Belgium has the most 
extensive system of main and light railways and canals in 
the world. Almost all her main railways are national 
property, and she is financing her light railways so cleverly 
that they will become public property at the end of a 

^ Holdings under 1 acre are not included in this calculation. 
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'certain number of years, without any appreciable cost to 
the public purse. She has frankly recognised that light 
railways cannot do more than just pay their way, and will 
never show so high a return upon capital as to induce 
capitalists to choose them in preference to other industrial 
investments. If economically managed, however, they can 
be run practically without loss, and they are of inestimable 
value 'in opening* up country districts and developing 
agriculture. Indeed, it may be said that small holdings 
cannot be made fully successful without such means of 
cheap and rapid transport as light railways afford. Canals, 
which are almost all national property in Belgium, are looked 
upon as high roads, and the State is satisfied if the very low 
charges made for their use cover, or almost cover, the cost 
of upkeep. The very low rates charged for the transport 
of goods both on railways and canals ^ are a great benefit 
to industry as well as agriculture, and the extraordinary 
cheapness of the workmen’s tickets upon the railways has 
economic effects of a far-reaching character — among others 
it facilitates decentralisation of population and industries, 
and thus largely destroys the monopoly of landowners in 
towns. 

(8) In the matter of the housing of the working classes 
Belgium has useful lessons to teach. Owing partly to the 
very low cost of building and partly to the greater diffusion 
of the population, house rents are very low, not much more 
than half those in Great Britain. Workmen wishing to 
build their own houses can obtain virtually all the necessary 
capital on specially favourable terms. 

(9) Belgium is an industrial centre of extraordinary 
activity. She manufactures a great variety of goods, but 
Jbhe wages of her workers are very low ; for instance, in the 
building and engineering trades they are only about one- 
half of those paid in England. Typical working-class 
budgets show that while the best-paid skilled workmen are 
properly fed, the wages of many skilled workmen and of 
unskilled labour are inadequate to maintain a family of 

^ The boats on the canals belong to private owners, not to the State, 
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moderate size in a state of physical efficiency. There is 
little doubt that the proportion of workmen who are 
adequately fed is much smaller than in Britain, 

(10) The standard of elementary education is low. 
20 per cent of the population over twelve years of age 
can neither read nor write. Education is not compulsory. 

(11) The consumption of alcohol is large, its sale being 
almost unregulated. Practically any one may sell it, and 
the number doing so is almost incredible. It is probable 
that more than one-sixth of the income of the working 
classes is spent in drink. 

(12) Poor relief is badly organised. Each of the 2627 
communes controls its own relief, and the amount it 
administers depends on the funds available. Many com- 
munes, through legacies and from other causes, have large 
sums at their disposal, w^hose disbursement leads to the 
pauperisation of the community. Political and denomina- 
tional influences play an important part in the distribution 
of relief, and it is often given to supplement low wages. 

(13) The burden of taxation per head of the population 
is not heavy, but many of the taxes are of a character 
tending to check enterprise. 

(14) There is probably less unemployment in Belgium 
than in Britain. 

Such in brief outline are the main results of the investi- 
gation made by the writer into social and economic condi- 
tions in Belgium. Let us now review them and see 
whether they throw any light on the causes of poverty and 
the steps to be taken for its removal. 

The Industrial Population 

Taking first the industrial population, we find a great 
variety of industries. Textiles, iron and steel, coal-mining 
and the building trades all occupy a large number of 
workers, and almost every other industry is represented 
to a greater or less extent. But the actual lot of the 
operative is not one to be envied. Certainly, the cost of 
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living is rather less in Belgium than in some other European 
countries. But the wages per hour are so low that in 
spite of this, and in spite of the excessive length of the 
working day, the average man cannot earn enough to 
maintain himself in adequate health and comfort. 

The immediate causes of these low wages are three in 
number, namely : — 

(!)• The productivity of the workers is somewhat low. 

(2) A comparatively small proportion of them are 
engaged in the manufacture of goods of the highest quality. 

(3) Wages are largely fixed by individual bargaining 
between employer and employed, and the workers generally 
are not strenuous in demanding the full economic value of 
their labour. The weakness of the Trade Union pressure 
on the capitalists, results in the organisation and equipment 
of the factories being somewhat inefficient.^ 

These facts all indicate that industrial life in Belgium 
is, so to speak, at a low potential. The willingness of the 
workers to accept a low standard of living leaves them, as 
a class, at the mercy of whatever economic forces may be 
brought to bear upon them. Let us see what these forces 
are. They will either come under the general heading of 
land or capital.^ So far as land is concerned, we have 
seen that the monopoly of the landlord which gives him 
his economic power is largely destroyed in the Belgian towns, 
firstly, by the great subdivision of property, and, secondly 
and especially, by the very complete arrangements which 
exist for the cheap conveyance of goods and passengers. 
These have led to a decentralisation of both industry and 
population and have prevented excessive land values in 
towns. It cannot, therefore, be said that Belgian town 

^ These causes of low wages are discussed in Chapter YI., where it is shown 
tkat if the Trade Union movement were stronger, the pressure which the 
men would he able to exert on the employers would oblige them to give 
higher wages. This would not ultimately mean a reduction in the profits 
of the employing class or an increased cost of production, but it would lead 
to better organisation and the introduction of improved machinery. 

2 The term “capital” is here used m its broadest sense to imply all 
economic forces in the industrial system except those exercised by the land- 
lord and the wage-earner, including among wage-earners aitisans working on 
their own account. 
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landlords claim an exceptionally large share of the industrial 
wealth produced; probably indeed they claim a smaller 
share than in Britain. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that although only 23 per cent of the occupied 
persons in Belgium are engaged in agriculture^, 5 6 per cent 
of the whole population live in rural and only 44 per cent 
in urban communes. 

On the whole it may be said that the pressure* which 
weighs upon the industrial population is not primarily 
that of the landlord, and must therefore be the pressure of 
the industrial system.^ Why is this so severe ? Belgium 
entered the modern field rather late, and she found that 
other countries, notably Britain, had already captured the 
most profitable markets. It would have been a slow and 
difidcult process to win for her goods a reputation for quality 
equal to that of her principal competitors, but it was 
immediately possible for her to obtain a large custom for 
them in the markets of the world if she were prepared to 
sell them cheaply enough; and this has been the policy 
adopted. Her trade depends on offering goods at cheap 
rates, and the competition is not only international, but 
very keen between one Belgian manufacturer and another. 
In order that he may make the minimum profit which will 
satisfy him, the employer must keep down the cost of pro- 
duction to the lowest possible point. If he were confronted 
with workmen whose demands were higher and who, through 
effective combination, were able to enforce them, he would 
be driven to achieve this result by thoroughly efficient 
equipment and organisation of his factory. But as he finds 
ready to his hand a large supply of badly organised labour 
willing to work very long hours for exceedingly low wages, 
he naturally takes the line of least resistance, and makes 
use of this instead of striving after improved methods and 
investing in labour-saving machinery.^ 

^ To a certain extent the low wages are due, as stated on page 82, to 
low productivity, but this only very partially accounts for them. 

2 A few factories in Belgium, including some under German management, 
are exceptionally well equipped and organised. These reap a double advantage — 
both that arising from good organisation and that resulting from cheap labour. 
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^ We must now ask what forces must be brought into 
play if the condition of the industrial workers is to be 
materially improved. We have seen that wages in Britain 
at the present time are very much higher than in Belgium, 
but if we go back about seventy years we find that they 
were about the same as those now paid in Belgium, and it 
will therefore help us in our quest to find out what has 
led to the increase in Britain.^ 

Between 1833 and 1837 the Joiners’ Union in Glasgow 
was fighting hard to get a standard wage of 21s. per week, 
blow their wage is over forty shillings. Wages of stone- 
masons in Glasgow have risen from 5d. an hour in 1853 to 
9d. in 1906, while those of enginemen at a small colliery 
in the Lothian, which were 11s. a week in 1831, are now 
three times as much. The wages of compositors in Edinburgh 
have risen from 21s. in 1833 to 32s. 6d. at the present 
time.^ 

“ But perhaps one of the most remarkable instances of improvement 
of social condition is that of the IsTorthumberland coal -miner. Two 
generations ago he was a helpless, degraded wage-slave, utterly without 
the means of resisting the worst abuses of capitalist tyranny. The 
hewer of 1830, it we may trust a contemporary pamphlet, often 
received no more than 11s. or 12s. a week for ten or twelve hours a 
day under ground. The miners’ delegates meeting settled the strike 
of 1831 on terms which included a minimum of 30s. per fortnight for 
twelve hours a day.® But the miner was constantly cheated m the 
weight of coal drawn, and in the food and other necessaries which 
he was compelled to buy at his employer’s ‘ tommy shop.’ Spasmodic 


1 Undoubtedly the industry of Great Britain received a tremendous 
impetus from the adoption of a Free Trade policy, which enabled her 
manufacturers to buy all their raw material in the cheapest markets, and 
thus to compete successfully with foreign rivals. Moreover, she was first 
in the field in the manufacture of many classes of machinery and the de- 
velopment of a highly organised factory system. These circumstances gave 
her an advantage over her competitors which she has never lost. They 
have contributed in a large measure to the prosperity of her industry and 
the welfare of the workers engaged in it. 

2 See Labour in the Longest Reign^ Sidney Webb, pp. 11 and 12 (Grant 
Eichards, 1897), for early wages, and Cd. 3245 for modern ones. 

3 See An Ajppeal to the Public from the Piim&n^ Delegates’ Meeting 
Newcastle, May 6, 1831, reprinted in the Appendix to Fynes’ Miners of 
JLorthumberland and Durham (Blyth, 1873) ; quoted in Mutory of Trade 
Unionism j Sidney Webb, p. 110. 
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rebellions resulted in particular martyrdoms, without producing eitlxe<^ 
any durable combination or any appreciable improvement in the 
miner’s lot. His yearly bond, enforced by ruthless magistrates, kept 
him in a position little better than serfdom, whilst the utter absence 
of any provision for education seemed to leave no ray of hope for 
any uplifting of his class. Now the Northumberland miner stands 
in the very front rank of what is often, not inappropriately, termed 
the aristocracy of labour. A strong and admirably led Trade Union 
defends him both from the employer’s tyranny and the accidental 
fluctuations of earnings which arise from the* changing character of 
the ‘ face ’ of the mine. He has secured effective legislative protection 
against fraud, and, to no small extent, against the avoidable dangers 
of his calling. He works hard, but his labour is concentrated into 
fewer hours, so as to leave him leisure for public and private 
affairs.” 1 

The splendid progress of the Northumberland miners has 
been shared, in greater or less degree, by many other classes, 
and perhaps further illustrations need not be given. It 
will not be disputed that there has been an enormous 
improvement in the conditions of the industrial population 
in Britain during the last sixty or seventy years. Generally 
speaking, the rise in the money wages of male workers has 
probably been from 50 to 100 per cent, and the increase in 
the purchasing power of wages is considerably more.^ 

By what means has this great improvement been brought 
about ? Two of the most important factors in it are 
revealed above — the protection by factory legislation, and 
Trade Unions. The new era for the Northumberland 
miners dates from the passing of the Mines Eegulation Act 
in 1842. Before this they were like men in a bog, who 
could not find any firm ground for their feet, and their 
endeavours to rise were of no avail. But the Act of 1842, 

1 Labour in the Longest R&ign^ pp. 13-15. ‘ 

2 See various articles in Journal of Royal Statistical Society by Messrs. 
Bowley and Wood. 

The writer does not forget that there is a residuum of the popula- 
tion living on the margin of subsistence, whose lot could not have been 
much worse in 1830 than it is now. It is possible that the size of this 
residuum is as large, or even larger, now than seventy years ago, but it bears 
a smaller proportion to the total population. The writer is also aware that 
a considerable rise has taken place in Belgian wages during the last seventy 
years, and that they are still advancing, but, as stated above, they are only 
now, in many cases, at the level of British wages in 1830. 
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\hich secured them against the worst abuses of competition^ 
gave them leverage, making it possible for them to struggle 
elfectively upwards; and if we study the British labour 
movement generally, we shall see how beneficial have been 
the effects of much of the factory legislation. 

Perhaps its greatest use has been the compulsory 
reduction in the hours of labour. worker who is 

employed from morning till night,” says Sidney Webb, 
''especially if his work is monotonous or without real 
intellectual dignity, suffers a ^ibtle degradation of character. 
Instead of a man and a citizen he becomes merely a ' hand ’ 
I believe that nothing has so powerfully contributed to- 
wards the rise in the standard of life of our wage-earners 
as the general diminution which has taken place in the 
hours of labour. The Factory Acts were the salvation oi’ 
Lancashire.” ^ 

A shortening of the hours of labour enables the workers 
to read more, to think more, to spend more time in con- 
ferring with their fellows on what is needed for the advance- 
ment of their class, and to develop energy, initiative, and 
individuality. It renders home life and the growth of a 
spirit of fellowship between parents and children possible, 
and, viewed merely from the physical standpoint, its benefits 
are incalculable. 

But factory legislation, although a very important factor 
in industrial progress, can of itself do little more than give 
the workers the power to improve their own condition, and 
among the means which they employ, the substitution of 
collective for individual bargaining takes the first place 
The fact that under the modern system, the unorganised 
worker cannot secure the full economic value of his labour, 
is illustrated on every page of the industrial history of 
Britain in the nineteenth century.^ The enormous growth 
in the membership and power of British Trade Unions is a 
fact of primary importance. Without it the great improve- 

^ Labour iih the Longest Iieig% p. 36. 

2 By “ full economic value ’’ is here meant the maximum sum which the 
omployei will pay rather than lose the services of the worker. 

2 M 
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ment in the lot of the workers during the last seventy of 
eighty years would have been impossible. 

These direct measures, namely, factory legislation and 
combination, must, however, be associated with others if 
they are to be effective. There is no doubt whatever 
that the passing of the Education Act in 1870, which 
very soon led up to compulsory education in England, 
and did so much to raise the standard of instruction; enor- 
mously strengthened the working classes in their efforts 
to improve their lot. A certain measure of education is 
necessary to make a man an effective trade unionist, and 
the more highly he is educated the more likely is he to 
understand and appreciate the importance of combination, 
and to take an intelligent part in politics and all kinds of 
social movements. An uneducated man is largely shut off* 
from these and other intellectual interests, and he is prone 
to seek relief from the monotony of his work in the public- 
house — ^perhaps the greatest enemy to the creation of that 
spirit among working-men which is essential to their 
welfare. 

This brief review of some of the main causes which 
have made for progress and improvement in Britain serves 
to indicate the direction in which they may be looked for 
in Belgium. First, the factory legislation should give to 
the workers much more protection from the worst abuses 
of competition than they now have, especially in the matter 
of the length of the working day, and the authorities must 
see that it is enforced. FText, the workers themselves must 
recognise much more generally than they do now that they 
will never secure the full economic reward of their labour 
until they substitute collective for individual bargaining 
with their employers, and make their Trade Unions muc^ 
more effective than at present. 

Other factors, which must come into play if the lot of 
the Belgian workman is ever to rise to the point achieved 
by his fellow-worker in Britain, may be briefly enumerated. 
The standard of education must be raised and education 
made compulsory upon every citizen. The school life must 
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be lengthened. Steps must be taken to lessen the sale of 
drink and so to strengthen the temperance sentiment — 
weak enough in Britain, but weaker still in Belgium — that 
it may no longer be possible to say that more than one-sixth 
of the very inadequate income of the working classes is 
spent on drink instead of on food and clothing.^ 

Thirdly, influences which sap the independence and 
virility of the democracy must be removed. The present 
system of charitable relief should be reformed. Belief, 
whether private or public, should always be administered 
with the purpose of rendering the recipient independent at 
the earliest possible moment, and never with the object of 
gaining personal, political, or denominational ascendence 
over him. 

Lastly, the workers should set before themselves a high 
ideal, embracing not only physical well-being, but service, 
comradeship, and the free development of their mental and 
spiritual resources — an ideal that would give them moral 
stamina and a determination to shake off oppression, 
whatever its source. 

There is no doubt that if the people became more 
intelligent, more sober, more independent, and conscious of 
a deeper meaning in life, they would refuse to submit to 
the long hours and low wages of to-day, and the very 
factors which elevated their aims would give them the 
power to realise them in a certain measure. Their 
industrial efficiency would increase, and they would be 
better qualified so to organise the forces of labour as to 
substitute collective for individual bargaining. 

At first sight it might appear that if the reforms 
suggested above were carried out, it would be difficult for 

, 1 It may be said that the working classes in England still spend almost 

one-sixth of their income on drink. But it must be remembered, first, 
that the proportion so spent is diminishing ; and, secondly, that their income 
considerably exceeds that of the Belgians, and so although the sum spent 
on drink is greater, the sum remaining for the supply of food, clothing, 
etc., is also greater , thirdly, drink is cheaper in Belgium than in Britain ; 
and, lastly, there is probably a much larger proportion of people in England 
who are absolutely or virtually abstainers, and it is among these that many 
of the leaders of the labour movement are to be found. In Belgium the 
number of abstainers is exceedingly small. 
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the employers to live, but on a closer view it will be seen 
that, speaking generally, improvement makes for improve- 
ment. More intelligent workmen strengthen their combina- 
tions and exact higher wages, but they are capable of 
earning them. They provoke the manufacturer to fresh 
exertions, and out of the conflict there emerges a class of 
employers able to meet the new situation by improving the 
equipment and organisation of their factor j^es, and generally 
developing industry on profitable lines.^ 


The AaEicTJLTUEAL Popitlatioh 

(a) Tenants 

We turn now to the agriculturists, two-thirds of whom, 
it will be remembered, are farmers and members of their 
families working with them, and only one -third paid 
labourers. As the average size of holding in Belgium 
(excluding those under 1 acre) is only 14|- acres, and as 
the majority of paid labourers will in time probably become 
small holders, our attention may be confined to the lot of 
the peasant cultivators, and in the first instance to those 
who are tenants and not owners.^ It has been shown how 
many are the advantages enjoyed by the agriculturists of 
Belgium: among them, ample means of cheap and rapid 

^ It is probable that the methods suggested above for raising wages in 
Belgium are those which must be employed to improve the lot of the worst- 
paid workers in Britain, who form the residuum of the industrial population, 
and many of whom are home workers. They require legislative help to 
protect them from the worst abuses of competition. Such legislation may 
be directed to shortening the hours of labour, forbidding the employment of 
children below a certain age, insisting upon a proper standard of sanitation 
in rooms where work is done, and on a minimum wage. The experience of 
Belgium confirms previous experience in Britain, that until some support 
of this kind is given, workers who are living almost on the margin of sub- r- 
sistence are not capable of taking the steps necessary to improve their lot. 

It must, however, be remembered that such legislation must be followed by 
the substitution on the part of the workers themselves of collective for 
individual bargaining, and the development of a higher standard of education 
and sobriety, a greater spirit of personal independence, and a more worthy 
ideal of life. 

2 Two-thirds of the land of Belgium is cultivated by tenants and only one- 
third by owners. 
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transit, a good system of agricultural education, and co- 
operative societies everywhere for all kinds of purposes, 
including the provision of capital and the insurance of live- 
stock at very low rates. Surely with all these blessings 
their life should be almost ideal ! But is it ? A closer 
acquaintance with the small holder shows us that although 
he seldom, perhaps never, suffers from want, he generally lives 
roughly, and, except in winter, works unreasonably long 
hours for low pay. Undoubtedly, his state is much better 
now than in the past ; still the improvement is not nearly 
so great as might have been expected from the extra- 
ordinary developments in the organisation and science of 
agriculture during recent years. The immediate cause of 
this IS that the rent of land is so high — twice as high 
as in 1846, and nearly twice as high as in England at the 
present time. This being so, the tenant cannot pay it 
without living sparely and working excessively hard. 

On the average, the rent of agricultural land in Belgium 
is 36s. 3d. an acre, against 20s. in England, a difference 
which amounts to about £19 a year or 7s. 3d. a week on 
a holding of 25 acres.^ When it is remembered that the 
total net income of a small holder is very limited, it will 
be seen that the sum of 7s. 3d. a week is enough to make 
the difference between straitened and easy circumstances. 
It is much as though it were subtracted every week from 
the wages of a man earning 30s. 

(5) Owners 

So far we have dealt only with the small holders who 
are tenants. But what of those who are proprietors of 
their holdings, a class by whom a third part of the land of 

1 Tlie writer recognises that he is dealing here with aveiage rents, that is, 
rents of large and small farms taken together, and that in England the rent 
of small farms is considerably above the average, while in Belgium the two 
figures tend to approximate because the average farm is much smaller. 
Against this, however, must be set the fact that the English figure of 20s. 
IS for farms including buildings, whereas the Belgian figure of 36s 3d. is for 
agricultural land without buildings. In England the rent of very small 
farms is often high because of the buildings attached to them. 
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Belgium is cultivated ? Is their lot a desirable one, anc 
does the solution of the problem of poverty in agricultura 
districts lie in the direction of making the tenants intc 
proprietors ? As pointed out in Chapter XVL, the peasani 
proprietor’s mode of life is very similar to that of the 
tenant. Both have to live sparely and work extremelj 
hard to make a living. This may at first sight seem ar 
extraordinary fact, for one would supp(yse that high lane 
values, which affect the tenant so adversely, would operate 
in favour of the owner. The explanation of the seeming 
anomaly is that land belonging to a peasant is scarcelj 
ever sold except on the death of the owner. When s 
peasant dies leaving his property to his children, those whe 
wish to carry on agriculture find that their personal shares 
are insufficient and, consequently, are compelled either tc 
buy or to rent more land. If they buy, the high price 
which has to be paid makes the purchase burdensome. It 
is true that the children who forsake agriculture for the 
town benefit by high land values, whether they sell then 
shares or let them, but those who remain agriculturists 
suffer, as do all other peasant proprietors who have not 
enough land on which to live comfortably and wish to add 
to their holdings.^ 

Thus we see that in the case of the peasant proprietors, 
as well as in that of the tenants, the immediate cause oi 
the hardness of their lives is not that they cannot produce 
enough from the soil, but that land values are so high. 

Keasons eor High Cost and Eent of Land 

The reason why they are so high is that the demand foi 
land is so keen. But why does this continue so keen even 

^ In the case of proprietors who inherit as much land as they require and 
are not obliged to buy, increase in its value is of course an unmixed advantage. 
But the small holder seldom does inherit enough, and is almost invariably 
obliged to buy or rent more before he has sufficient for the maintenance 
of his family, and hence the apparent paradox that high land values oblige 
peasant proprietors as well as tenants to work inordinately bard for a living. 
In this connection it may be noted that the districts of Belgium where the 
land is the most subdivided are those where the birth-rate is the highest. 
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'Nvhen rents and prices have been driven up to a point at which 
the peasants can only pay them by dint of excessive toil and 
abstinence from every luxury ? In seeking to answer this 
question let us again go back to England. Why are the 
wages of agricultural labourers in Durham almost half as 
high again as they are in Dorset ? It may be answered 
that the Durham labourer is worth much more than the 
Dorset man. Bqf there is no racial difference between 
the men in the south and the men in the north sufficient 
to account for these different values. The Dorset labourer, 
through inadequate food and bad housing conditions, may 
just now be worth far less as a worker than his compatriot 
in Durham, but with equal advantages for a few years the 
values would rapidly approximate. The true reply is that 
the Durham labourers always have the alternative of work 
in the mines open to them when bargaining with farmers, 
and unless they can get comparatively high pay for work 
in the fields they will not undertake it. The Dorset 
labourer has no such alternative so long as he remains in 
Dorset. To draw the parallel — if rents in Belgium fall, 
it will be because the peasant is provided with an alternative 
to living upon the soil sufficiently attractive sensibly to 
strengthen his economic position when bargaining with a 
landlord. His need of land will be less imperative. 

But will such an alternative be found in Belgium itself 
or must it be sought in new countries, like the United States, 
Argentina, or Canada ? In considering the latter possibility 
it is important to note that with improved education and 
general intelligence there will come a wider knowledge of the 
conditions of life in other parts of the world, and a greater 
willingness to face them. Thus emigration in the future 
may do something. Still it is probable that Belgium will 
* find the main fulcrum for raising the peasant holders to a 
higher level, in her own industrialism, although at the 
present time the town workers are relatively worse off than 
the peasants themselves. There seems, however, to be no 
reason in the nature of things why the Belgian miner or 
worker in iron or textiles should not a,t least rise to the 
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position of his British fellow-worker, and if this happened,^ 
the tenant would have a better alternative when striking a 
bargain with the landlord. Eather than continue to pay the 
present rents, peasants would leave the country for the town. 
The demand for land would become less keen, and the conse- 
quent drop in rent and cost would so relieve the peasants 
left behind that their general standard of comfort would 
rise to that of the industrial workman.^ ^ 

ITised foe segueing TJneaened Inckement 

But do not the facts given in this volume point to an 
additional method of benefiting the small holder ? It has 
been shown that the advantages arising from the develop- 
ment of transport facilities, good agricultural education, the 
wise employment of chemical manure, co-operation for the 
economical purchase of feeding -stuffs and seeds, and the 

1 It should be noted that the drop in the demand for farms need not be 
so great as might at first sight appear in order sensibly to lower rents. It 
is well known that when there is a scarcity in any article of necessity or 
primary importance leading to an advance in price, whether it be coal or 
food, the advance is altogether disproportionate to the scarcity, inasmuch 
as the advance has to reach a point at which it lessens consumption ; and in 
the same way a decline in the price of commodities is relatively greater than 
the decrease in the demand for them. It may be argued that in Britain, 
where the expedient of providing a good alternative for the agiucultural 
workers has already been tried, the lesult has been to depopulate the eountiy 
districts, and that the same result would probably follow in Belgium. A 
little consideration will, however, show that the conditions in the two 
countries are very different. As already stated, 65 per cent of the agricultural 
population in Belgium consists of farmers and members of their families 
working with them, and only 35 per cent are paid labourers, while in 
Britain these figures are reversed. It is obvious that the attachment of the 
small holder to the soil is much closer than that of the labourer, and it must 
also be remembered that the organisation of agriculture and of village life in 
Belgium is such that the country is much more interesting and less lonely 
than in Britain. The great extension of railways has quickened the most 
remote districts, and the various societies connected with the different phases^ 
of the co-operative movement give a flavour to existence. 

The attitude of many Englishmen to country life was exemplified to the 
writer a day or two before he wrote these pages, when a man came to see him 
who was out of work. Originally he had been an agricultural labourer, but 
for the last fourteen years he had been working in towns. When it was 
suggested to him that he should return to the country, he remarked : “Oh 
yes, I know it may have to come to that, but when I lived there, I felt as if 
I was buried alive.” 
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""^energy spent on improving the livestock^, ultimately go 
past the tenant to the owner of the land. But why should 
this state of things continue ? Why should men who 
happen to own the agricultural land of Belgium secure 
to themselves the advances in land values due to the 
industry and intelligence of the workers and the wise 
action of the Government? Most economists will agree 
that this unearned, increment due to the conjoint action and 
expenditure of the State and of the workers should, alto- 
gether or in part, go to the community which has created it. 

The question of unearned increment, viewed from the 
practical side, is widely different in Belgium and in Britain. 
In the latter country, along with the great advances in the 
value of land in the larger centres of population, there has 
been a great decline in the value of agricultural land. In 
Belgium, however, there has been a great advance in both, 
although in the Belgian towns the advance has not been so 
extreme as in Britain, owing to the facilities given to the 
town worker for living in the country. Considerations of 
policy and justice alike should, therefore, induce the Belgian 
State to secure to itself by one of the many available means, 
either part or the whole of the future increment, which, 
wisely used, would lighten the burden of taxation on those 
who can least afford to bear it, and in countless ways 
alleviate the hardships of the people and promote the 
general good.^ 

If since 1846 the fiscal arrangements of Belgium had 
been such that all unearned increments in agricultural land 
values had gone to the community instead of going to the 
accidental owners of the soil, her national exchequer would 
now be receiving from this source annually a sum which 
would probably amount to more than two million pounds ; 
and it must be remembered that this represents only the 

1 It Diay be urged that increments m agricultural land values should be 
reserved for the benefit of the agricultural population. But this would be 
unnecessary, even if it were practicable, since the rural districts in their turn 
would benefit by increments in urban land values. Moreover, all the tax- 
payers contribute to the funds from which Government help is granted to 
either town or country. 
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increment in agricultural land values;^ it takes no account?^ 
of unearned increments in towns. Unfortunately there are 
no figures on which to base eyen a rough estimate of the 
amount of these, but there is no doubt that it must be 
very large. But, even leaving all urban increments out of 
account, the increment in agricultural values alone, repre- 
sents over 30 per cent of the total sum raised annually by 
national and local taxation in Belgium^ This fact -shows 
how supremely important it is that the Belgian people should 
secure future increments in land values for the community. 

It may be argued that since there are nearly 720,000 
landowners in Belgium, the distribution of unearned incre- 
ments is already so general that this question need not 
trouble us. But although land is much more widely dis- 
tributed than in most countries, and enormously more so 
than in Britain, even in Belgium it is true that 62 per 
cent of the land is owned by 2 ^ per cent of the total 
owners, while four-fifths of the 720,000 owners have less 
than 5 acres each. 

If even in Belgium the large landowners absorb the 
lion's share of the profits of agriculture, it seems probable 
that in Britain, where land monopolies are far stronger, the 
problem of unearned agricultural increments might become 
even more serious if agriculture were successfully developed. 
Such a contingency cannot be lightly dismissed when we 
recall what has actually happened in connection with urban 
land values in the great cities of the United Kingdom. 

Lessons for Britain 

Let us return, now that we have finished our survey of the 
social and economic conditions in Belgium, to the question 
with which this book opened, and see what light the lessons 
we have learned throw on the poverty problem in Britain, 
and especially on its relation to the system of land tenure. 
If there are certain things which Belgium may learn from 

1 Tlie total increment in agricultural land values since 1846, including 
that due to expenditure by landowners, is about £3,373,000 a year. 
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'Britain, there are many which she may teach her, for 
Belgium is in advance of Britain in many directions, as 
the pages of this book have shown. 

At the root of the social and economic life of Belgium 
lies a fact of vital importance — namely, the extraordinarily 
wide distribution of the land among the people — a distribu- 
*tion so general that one in every ten of the population 
is a landowner, and there are only twenty- seven men in 
the whole country who own as much as 5000 acres. This 
is the fundamental difference between Belgium and Britain, 
and it underlies most of the lessons which Belgium has 
to teach. 


For instance, our study of her agriculture has shown 
that she succeeds in employing on the land a population 
three times as dense as Britain, and that her agriculture 
is based on a system of small holdings. It is difficult to 
forecast the future of agriculture in Britain, but Belgian 
experience encourages the belief that we may look forward 
with hope to the establishment of a great number of small 
holders upon the soil, and it points out the conditions 
necessary to their success. 

First, steps must be taken which will make it easy for 
men to obtain land in small plots, either by purchase, or as 
tenants with reasonable security of tenure.^ The objection 
felt by many large landowners, and more especially by their 
agents, to the establishment of small holdings must in some 
way be overcome.^ 

But it will not suffice merely to cut up the land into 
small holdings — other conditions are needful for success. 
First comes the provision of adequate means of cheap and 
rapid transit throughout the country districts, and Belgium 
.-ogives us a most valuable example of how this can be 
achieved. Then the fullest possible use must be made of 


1 In this connection it must be remembered that although by law the 
Belgian tenant has very little security of tenure, in practice he does not suffer 
materially from lack of it. 

2 It is this objection which accounts in part for the comparatively meagre 
results which have followed the passing of the Small Holdings Act by the 
British Parliament in 1908. 
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co-operation, not only in the purchase, and possibly in the 
sale, of produce, but in the insurance and improvement of 
livestock, and the provision of cheap capital. Here again 
the experience of Belgium will repay careful study. Agri- 
cultural education of a kind suitable for small holders must 
be provided on a liberal scale, and it must be made easy for 
them to obtain expert advice without cost, as in Belgium. 
Unless the price of food is to be raised against the people 
by the protection of farmers who are behind the times, 
agriculturists must expect to meet with keen competition, 
and can only succeed if they employ the best methods. 

’ If we follow the lead of Belgium in these matters, and 
in various others which are dealt with in this volume, we 
may expect to see the rural districts of Britain repeopled 
and her agriculture once more prospering.^ The effect of 
this would be to check the present steady migration of 
agricultural labour to the towns, and by lessening the 
supply of labour there, to strengthen the position of the 
town workmen, and raise their wages. This in its turn 
would strengthen the position of the agriculturists when 
bargaining with their landlords, for town labour would 
provide a better alternative to work on the land than it 
did before. It will thus be seen that the benefits arising 
from a development of agriculture would be very widely 
felt. 

Turning to town life, Belgian experience shows how far- 
reaching are the effects of the system of land tenure upon 
the industrial population. In Britain we are confronted 
with the rush to the towns which has been so striking and 
ominous a feature of our national life during the last half 
century. All are agreed as to the physical deterioration 
resulting from the migration of country people to over-, 
crowded urban areas, and yet the drift continues. Belgian 
experience can help us to prevent it, and shows that the 
land question lies at the root of the problem. 

1 If every acre of cultivated land in Britain employed as many workers as 
in Belgium, work on the land would be provided for about 3^ million 
more workers than at present. 
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N We have seen that although the population of Belgium 
is denser than that of England and Wales, the propor- 
tion of her population residing in rural districts is 21- 
times as great. This is only partly accounted for by the 
great development of agriculture, for whereas only 23 per cent 
of her working population are engaged in agriculture, 56 
per cent of her total population live in the country. The 
immediate explanai^ion of this fact is that on the Belgian 
IsTational Eailways facilities are given to workmen enabling 
them to travel at extraordinarily low rates, and, in conse- 
quence, thousands upon thousands of them, although 
working in the towns, continue to live in the country. 
But they could not do so unless they could easily get houses 
with plots of land attached to them. So long as great 
zones of land around our British towns are owned by men 
who for one reason or another refuse to let or sell small 
plots upon reasonable terms, decentralisation of our town 
populations will remain impossible. It would have been 
impossible in Belgium but for the wide distribution of land 
among the people, owing to which sites of a size and 
character suited to the needs of industrial workmen are 
constantly available. It must be noted that decentralisation 
is not only an advantage to those town workers who live 
in the country, but to those living in the town, for it keeps 
down town rents, and thus does much to help to solve the 
housing problem. If town landlords sought to raise their 
rents above a certain level, the population would leave the 
towns, and travel to and from their work.^ All this has 
an important bearing on the question of unemployment. It 
shows us that not only do cheap transit facilities lessen the 
volume of this evil by rendering labour more mobile, but 
they mitigate its consequences to the town workers whom 
Chey enable to live in the coimtry, A man living in the 
country, when his regular occupation fails him, can generally 
manage to exist with the help of his plot of land. His life 

1 Certainly this tends slightly to raise rents in the country, hut probably 
the total net result of the distribution of population is a reduction in 
rentals. Belgian housing legislation, especiaUy the Act of 1889, is worthy 
of careful study by housing reformers in other countries. 
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may be hard, and his diet may consist chiefly of bread:^ 
potatoes, and a few green vegetables, with a very little 
bacon, but he suffers much less acutely than his comrade in 
the town, who has nothing to fall back upon, and who, 
when he has sold his bits of furniture, must either subsist 
on charity, go to the workhouse, or starve. Often, too, 
Belgian workmen, who, by living in the country, have kept 
in touch with country work, country interests, and country 
people, can find a job with a neighbouring farmer when 
there is nothing to be done in their own trade. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the forests of 
Belgium — 4-|- times as extensive in proportion to the area 
of the country as those of Britain — ^materially help to 
regulate the labour market and prevent unemployment, and 
that, by scientific management, the Belgians obtain a satis- 
factory return on the capital they invest in them. 

So far we have considered matters in which it may very 
likely be well that Britain should follow the example of 
Belgium. Now we turn to others in which her example 
must serve as a warning. It shows us the wonderful 
results that can be achieved in agriculture, but it shows us 
also that these have mainly benefited, not the workers, but 
the accidental owners of the soil. Agriculture has been 
transformed, but the lot of the agriculturist remains hard. 
In Britain, too, rents will rise if active and successful steps 
are taken to develop agriculture, although probably not, 
for some time to come, to so high a point as in Belgium, 
because industry affords a better alternative to the agri- 
cultural worker, and therefore he will not be willing to 
pay in rent so large a proportion of the total product of 
his holding.^ At the present time the rental value of 
agricultural land in Belgium is about sixteen shillings 
an acre higher than in England. But if we assume that 
as a result of agricultural development in England and 
Wales farm rents were to rise by only half that amount, 

1 But with increasing knowledge of agricultural science it may become 
possible for the workers greatly to increase the rents they pay, and still have 
enough left to induce them to stay on the land. 
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\his would be equivalent to a total of about eleven tnillion 
pounds a year. We have seen that Belgium has allowed 
the increments in the site values of agricultural land to go 
to the accidental owners of the soil, as such, quite apart 
from whether they have or have not done anything to 
produce them. We have seen what has been the effect of 
this policy on the social well-being of the agricultural 
workers, and are ■forced to ask ourselves whether Belgian 
experience does not point to the desirability of adopting 
in this country some method whereby unearned increments 
in the value of agricultural land shall, either entirely or in 
part, go to the community.^ If Belgian experience points 
strongly in this direction, British experience is eloquent in 
declaring how enormous have been the losses to the com- 
munity through allowing unearned increments in urban land 
values to go into private pockets. It has been shown that 
although agricultural rents in Belgium are nearly twice as 
high as in Britain, town rents are lower, because the mono- 
poly of the town landlord is so largely destroyed by the 
wide distribution of land, and by the decentralisation of 
the urban population. There is abundant evidence that the 
increments in urban land values, even in Belgium, although 
much lower than in Britain, are very substantial, and they 
are growing daily. 

In unearned increments, both urban and rural, there is a 
source of revenue which will grow with every development 
of agriculture, industry, and commerce. To take advantage 
of it would discourage no industry, and rob no individual, 
but would in time sensibly lessen the burden of taxation 
on the community at large. 


1 Of course this is not intended to apply to increments due to the ex- 
^penditure or effort of the landlords. It refeis only to such as are caused by 
a growing keenness in the demand for land. 



